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A LOYAL LOVER 



CHAPTER L 



Sir FRANCIS Deverell, Bart., of Deverell Place, 
in the county of Southshire, sat motionless at his 
breakfast-table, with his tea getting stone-cold at his 
elbow, and his bacon and eggs lying untasted on the 
plate before him. 

His eyes were fixed upon a letter which was 
propped up, open, against the teapot in front of 
him, and so long and so intently were they fixed 
upon it that it almost seemed as though he was never 
going to move them again. 

Sir Francis was a small-made, very dapper little 
old gentleman, of between sixty and seventy; he 
had a neat, gray head, close-cropped gray whiskers, 
and clean-cut features. He was dressed with a scru- 
pulous exactitude that almost amounted to smartness, 
and his figure, which was a well-proportioned one 
upon a diminutive scale, was as erect and upright as 
that of a boy of twenty. 

Hunt, who, on a larger scale, had fashioned his 
outer, man as far as possible in imitatioli of his mas- 
ter's, stood immovably behind his chair. 
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4 A LOYAL LOVER. 

Hunt was the very essence of propriety and re- 
spectability, but having been in service at Deverell 
Place from his boyhood upward, he was of opinion 
that there are certain respectful familiarities which 
a man in his position may, in cases of emergency, be 
allowed to indulge in. 

If there is one thing above all others that the soul 
of a conscientious butler may rightly be considered 
to abhor, it is the spoiling of good food set upon the 
table. 

Hunt watched, with growing distress and uneasi- 
ness, the gradual cooling of the bacon and the tea, 
to which he had carefully helped his master. 

At length he could bear it no longer. He stole 
round the table and ventured to break in upon his 
meditations by handing to him the hot, buttered 
toast. 

But Sir Francis merely shook his head, and mo- 
tioned the dish away with his hand. 

Hunt eyed with indignation the letter which was 
producing in him such an unprecedented oblivion of 
the ordinary duties of life. Sir Francis* correspon- 
dence was not wont to be of such an absorbing 
character. 

Hunt, who was the soul of discretion, did not al- 
low his glance to rest curiously upon the handwrit- 
ing, which was unformed and straggling; but he 
could not avoid perceiving that there was a very 
broad black edge to the paper. 

Then he coughed gently behind his hand. 

Sir Francis started, and Hunt seized his oppor- 
tunity. 
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" If I might be allowed to say so, Sir Francis, your 
breakfast is growing cold. " 

The old gentleman drew a very long breath, and 
then took a gulp of his luke-warm tea. 

" I trust there is no bad news, Sir Francis?" in- 
quired Hunt, deferentially. 

Sir Francis turned round in his arm-chair, and 
looked at his butler with a face of absolute conster- 
nation. 

"There is very bad news indeed. Hunt," he said, 
solemnly. 

"I am truly sorry, sir, to hear it," murmured 
Hunt, with concern. 

" Mrs. Walter Deverell is dead. " 

" That is very sad " 

" It is not in the least sad. Hunt," said his master, 
sharply, "it is a very good thing; that is not the 
worst of the business, by any means. " 

Hunt, who knew that the name of his younger 
son's widow had not passed Sir Francis* lips for 
twelve years, awaited in respectful, but not in un- 
interested silence, for what was to come next. 

"You have not, I dare say, forgotten. Hunt," re- 
sumed his master, after a short pause, "how my 
poor misguided son was lured away to his destruc- 
tion by a play-actress — a common play-actress," he 
repeated, dwelling with bitter emphasis of con- 
tempt and hatred upon the words — " for whose sake 
he forfeited forever his position as my son." 

Hunt knew all about it, quite as well as Sir Fran- 
cis did. 

Walter Deverell had been the family black sheep, 
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and since the crowning iniquity of his marriage his 
name and existence had been outwardly exptmged 
from the records of the family history. 

When the news of his death had come, twelve 
years ago, to Deverell Place, Sir Francis had for 
some hours shut himself up in his own room. 
Whether he had sorrowed, or whether his pride and 
resentment had sustained him under the loss, was 
known only to himself. He gave no sign of feeling 
to the world; he was only a little harder, a little 
colder, a little grayer and older, too, than before the 
news came — that was all. No one ever saw a tear 
in his eye, or was able to guess that he had suffered 
in any way for his once best-loved younger son. 
And he had handed a letter that same day to Hunt. 

" You will take that letter into Allhampton your- 
self. Hunt, and post it for me by six o'clock," he 
had said to him. 

And Hunt had seen that the letter was addressed 
to Mrs. Walter Deverell. 

From that day to this Hunt had never heard of 
her. 

Now he mutely bowed his head in answer to his 
master's preamble, wondering what was to come 
next. 

" What you, perhaps, never heard of, Hunt, is that 
my poor boy left a child as well as a widow. " 

" Indeed, sir?" 

This was certainly news to Hunt. 

Sir Francis tapped the letter before him with his 
forefinger. 

" This letter is from her, Hunt. " 
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" Prom her, Sir Francis?" 

** From the child, I mean — from my granddaugh- 
ter, Hermione Deverell. Did you ever hear of that 
name in the family before. Hunt?" 

*' It sounds outlandish-like, Sir Francis, certainly," 
admitted Hunt. 

"It's unchristian and heathenish, I consider," 
cried the old man, angrily ; " but what else could be 
expected from a play-actress? However, that is a 
small matter. Miss Hermione Deverell," referring 
again to the black-bordered letter in his hand, which 
was all scrawled over with a large, unformed, child- 
ish handwriting, and blotted and blurred in places, 
as though with tears — " Miss Hermione Deverell 
writes to tell me that Mrs. Walter Deverell is dead, 
and was buried yesterday ; that she has managed to 
pay for the funeral, but that she is now penniless, and 
that by the dying desire of her mother, backed up 
by the advice of her friends, whoever they may be, 
she is coming to place herself under my protection. 
She leaves Durham, where they appear to have been 
living, this morning, reaches St. Pancras at 4:30, 
drives across London to catch the 5 145 train at Wa- 
terloo, and will be at AUhampton at 7 149 this even- 
mg." 

" To-day, Sir Francis? This is very sudden!" 

" It is very sudden indeed," said the old man. He 
pushed his chair away from the table, and went and 
stood by the windows, with his back to the room, 
looking out at the level lawns, and the gardens, and 
the noble double avenue of lime-trees that was the 
glory of Deverell Place, and the gentle slopes of the 
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park beyond, stealing upward toward the bare 
bleak circle of downs that surrounded the green 
oasis of the property. 

Perhaps, as he stood there, he saw nothing more 
save the familiar scene that he had looked at so 
many thousands of times. The green meadow-lands, 
the yellowing autumn woods, the cattle in the 
meadows, the antlered deer, the shadowy glades, the 
sheep that dotted the hill-sides far away — ^things 
which his eyes had rested upon daily all his life, 
with a certain sense of pride in his possessions, min- 
gled with a conviction of high responsibility. Or, 
perhaps, for once, those faded old eyes saw nothing 
of it at all, but only, through a mist of their own 
tears, a bright, eager face, glowing with youth, and 
hope, and happiness — a face that for twelve long 
years had lain mouldering in a distant and untended 
grave. 

His voice was less steady than usual as he said to 
his old butler: 

" I cannot refuse a home to my poor boy's orphan 
child, Hunt." 

"No, Sir Francis, certainly not," replied the old 
servant, with some show of feeling. 

" You must send the brougham to meet the 7 149 
train at Allhampton to-night, and the cart for lug- 
gage. " 

"Yes, Sir Francis." 

" The question is, where are we to put Miss Dev- 
erell when she comes?" * 

Already the little unknown granddaughter with 
the Shakespearean name had arisen to the important 
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position of "Miss Deverell" in the grandfather's 
itiind. There was no other Miss Deverell in the 
family — his eldest son's children were all boys. 

The question seemed a ridiculous one, seeing that 
Deverell Place was a large and roomy mansion, and 
that the baronet, whose wife had died soon after 
Walter's birth, lived entirely alone by himself in the 
great empty house of his forefathers. 

" Had I not better send for Mrs. March?" suggested 
Hunt, to whom the subject presented no less diffi- 
culty than to the mind of his master. 

Mrs. March was accordingly summoned, Hunt hav- 
ing briefly broken the astonishing news to her outside 
the door. 

" Suitable rooms must be prepared for Miss Dever- 
ell's reception this evening," said the baronet, with 
an inflection of importance in his voice. 

"Yes, Sir Francis. The west corridor would, I 
think, be the best. There are three very nice rooms — 
a bedroom, a dressing-room, and a morning-room. 
They used to be the old school-rooms, sir; I dare say 
you remember." 

Sir Francis had not been into the old school-rooms 
for many years, but when Mrs. March proceeded to 
explain that she could make them very comfortable 
and habitable by the evening, he agreed to the prop- 
osition. 

" Miss Deverell must have a maid, too. " 

" Will she not bring her own maid, Sir Francis?" 

"Well, no, I hardly think so; and if she did, I 
should not keep her. I should prefer a fresh lady's- 
maid to be found for her here." 
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" Certainly, Sir Francis. There's my own niece, 
as was lady's-maid to the Ladies Conybeare, is now 
out of place and seeking a new situation. I could, 
no doubt, get her here by the day after to-morrow; 
and, meanwhile, I could wait upon Miss Deverell 
myself. *' 

" That will do perfectly, March ; and — and if there 
should be any deficiency in Miss Deverell' s ward- 
robe — I believe she has been travelling about — it 
might require renovating. " 

It was curious to note how nervously the aristo- 
cratic little old man made the suggestion. But Mrs. 
March, although not so old a servant as Hunt, knew 
perfectly well what Miss Deverell's position had 
hitherto been. 

" Certainly, Sir Francis," she hastened to say. " I 
quite understand. You would wish Miss Deverell 
to have everything of the best, no doubt?" 

"Quite so, March, of the very best." 

He was at all events determined to do his duty by 
the girl. That was how he put it to himself. The 
child had thrown herself into his hands, and he 
would treat her as if in very truth she was his hon- 
ored and beloved granddaughter. No one should 
say to him that he had neglected to fulfil her claims 
upon him, or had left his son's child to starve. 

Her mother — that base-bom, intriguing creature — 
was dead, and could trouble him no more ; the child 
had turned to her father's people, and she should 
be welcomed. Let her only lay aside her past life 
of disgrace and indignity, and begin a new existence, 
such as the daughters of the house of Deverell had 
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ever led under the paternal roof , and all the shame 
of her early years should be forgotten and blotted out 

Moreover, at the very bottom of his heart there 
was a strange flutter of keenest curiosity and excite- 
ment. He wanted to see her, this child of his dead 
boy — to trace in her young face the likeness of the 
son whom he had disowned, and to fill his empty 
life with the delight of her young presence. 

For he was very lonely, was this poor old baronet, 
in his fine old English country-house. The son 
whom he had loved was discarded and dead, and the 
son who was to bear his name and reign in his place 
was so taken up with his fine lady- wife and his pub- 
lic life in London that he had but little time to be- 
stow upon his old father in the dulness of Deverell 
Place. 

Reginald Deverell and his wife Lady Catherine, 
and their progeny, three smart and pert little boys, 
came down regularly for Christmas, causing a great 
deal of commotion and excitement in the house. 
Her ladyship brought her French maid and her pug, 
her boys had their tutor and their nursery governess, 
while Mr. Deverell was accompanied by his valet 
and his private secretary. All these people created 
much turmoil and confusion in the quiet ways of the 
sober, old-fashioned household. 

Lady Catherine kept in bed till mid-day — a prac- 
tice which Hunt, as well as his master, abhorred. 
The boys shouted and played football along the pas- 
sages, left their books and their magic-lantern slides 
all over the chairs and sofas, and splashed the ink 
about on the writing-tables. • 
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As to Reginald Deverell, he was always wri4 
despatches or looking over blue books. He was M. [ 
for a London constituency, and Under-Secretary \ 
the Colonial Coaling Stations Office into the bargail 
so how could he be expected to devote much of h| 
valuable time to his old father? i 

On the whole, Sir Francis was always very glad 
when the Christmas visit came to an end, and the 
whole company of ten souls, bag and baggage, took ' 
their departure back to town, and left him to him- 
self again in the peaceful stagnation of his big, 
silent rooms. 

He derived no pleasure out of his son and his fam- 
ily. Their ways were not his ways ; they were, of 
course, creditable and respectable in the highest 
degree. He had no fault to find with their conduct 
or their position in the world. Reginald's whole 
career was an upright and honorable one. His pub- 
lic life was exemplary, his private life was blame- 
less, and by his marriage with Lord Braceby's 
daughter he had but added fresh advantages of 
money and station to the name which he bore. 

Sir Francis had no complaint to make of Reginald, 
but at his secret heart he did not like him. 

Mr. Deverell found plenty of fault when he came 
to Deverell Place. He had an aggravating habit of 
suggesting improvements, of pointing out slovenli- 
ness and incapacity — wondered how his father could 
have put up so long with such and such abuses, and 
he had even been known to interfere in the man- 
agement of the stables, and to complain of the fla- 
vor of the wine. 
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AH this was annoying to Sir Francis, so that h^ 
was always secretly glad when his son went awajr 
and left him in peace to his comfortable abuses and 
old-fashioned habits. 

When he thought about the unknown granddaugh- 
ter who was coming to him to-day, he wondered to 
hitiaself what Reginald would say about it when he 
came to hear of it. For certain Reginald would dis- 
approve, and would coxidemn him for taking the girl 
in, and blame him for acting upon an impulse of 
charity and affection. There could be little doubt 
about the view Reginald would take of it. But then 
Reginald was in town, and the child was to arrive 
to-night, and Sir Francis told himself that it would 
not be possible for Mr. Deverell himself, were he in 
his position, to act in a different fashion. 

And when he thought it all over, he was very glad 
that there had been no choice left him in the matter. 
He had a good many disturbing thoughts that day, 
as he wandered restlessly about by himself over the 
house and gardens, too excited to settle down to his 
usual occupations, and too perplexed about the fut- 
ure to give his mind to an5rthing else. 

What was to be done with Hermione Deverell when 
she arrived? How was she to be educated? Would 
she require a governess or a finishing master? He 
could not, moreover, rightly remember her age ; he 
thought she would be. thirteen or fourteen, but, pos- 
sibly, she might be older — years slip away so quickly 
and young people grow up so rapidly. And then, 
supposing she were a full-blown young lady; what 
a vista of horrible disquietude opened 6ut before 
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him ! She might expect to be taken to the county 
ball in December and the Hunt ball in January. 
Would he have to take her there? The poor old 
gentleman's head went round at the bare possibility 
of it. 

And so all day long he waited for the evening 
with mingled feelings of dread and curiosity, with 
an appalling sense of a possible catastrophe, oddly 
mixed up with a strange yearning at his heart to see 
the child of his dead son. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OtJR anticipations of expected but unknown events 
seldom bear the slightest resemblance to what act- 
ually takes place. 

Hermione Deverell arrived in due course of time 
at her grandfather's house. Sir Francis hurried 
down to the front door to receive her, and as she 
came into the large, old-fashioned hall, out of the 
damp darkness of the autumn evening, he saw in a 
moment that she was not in the very least what his 
imagination had pictured her to be. 

She was a tall, slender girl, with a graceful figure, 
a bright, clever face, and eyes that were of a lovely 
luminous blue. 

Although she was only seventeen, there was noth- 
ing of a child about her. Early contact with the 
rough world and its troubles had given to her manner 
the composure and the self-containment of a woman. 

As she came across the wide hall to meet her un- 
known grandfather, with both hands outstretched 
toward him, Sir Francis saw, with a pang of dis- 
appointment, that she did not resemble his dead son 
in the. least; and yet, at the very first word she spoke 
there was a something in the vibration of her voice 
^■licb stirred at once his long-slumbering memories. 

"Will you forgive me for coming? Will you give 
me a home?" she said, in a quick, impulsive way/ 

15 
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He drew her toward him and kissed her on the 
forehead. 

" My dear, your home should have been here long 
ago," he answered, with a little emotion, 

"Oh, no — never, while my mother was alive!" 
she said quickly. 

The answer was Something of a shock to him. 
He did not want to talk about her mother. He 
wanted the very memory of that deeply ofiFending 
person to be wiped out and forgotten. 

"As long as mother was alive," she went on, a 
little breathlessly, "my place in the world was by 
her side. In trouble or in joy I have never been 

parted from her — but now that I have lost her " 

and her voice broke. 

"Well, well," he interrupted, soothingly, as he 
patted the small black -gloved hands he still held in 
his, " you must forget all your troubles now and 
begin life afresh." 

For a moment or two she did not answer, but a 
singular smile stole into her face, a smile that faded 
sadly away as two big tears rolled down slowly over 
her cheeks and dropped like blots of flame upon the 
old man's thin white hands. 

They gave him a singular sensation — those tears. 
How many years ago was it since a woman's tears 
had fallen upon his hands? 

"I know," she said, presently, looking at him 
steadfastly, " that I have got to begin life anew. I^ 
will be hard work, I dare say, but it has got to ■■ 
donie. But I have left a great deal of happiness 
behind me, grandfather, and I shall never fdrget my 
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mother — the best, and truest, and dearest woman 
that ever lived!" 

There was a certain speech that had been brewing 
in the worthy baronet's mind all day — a speech to 
the effect that her father had sinned greatly against 
him in the past, but that he was willing to pardon 
his dead son and be good to his daughter if only she 
would forget all about the "play-actress," and her 
ways and surroundings, and sever herself, in thought 
as well as in deed, from a connection that reflected 
nothing but disgrace upon the ancient name of Dev- 
erell. 

But that speech was never uttered. There was 
something about Hermione which made it impos- 
sible for him to say the words. He would not have 
liked to own to himself that he did not dare to say 
them ; yet that was perhaps how it was. 

This little lady, with her frank eyes and fearless 
self-possession, was mistress of the situation. He 
had expected a shy and frightened child, who would 
be filled with awe at his great, venerable house, and 
with humility toward himself; but Hermione — ^how 
was it? — v/as nothing of what he had fancied that 
she would be. 

Later on, when he found himself seated face to 
face with her at the small round dinner-table in the 
midst of the vast square dining-room, where fifty 
people had on more than one occasion been feasted 
with ease. Sir Francis was filled with secret amaze- 
;jpent as well as with admiration for his grandchild. 

There was nothing in her that the most fastidious 

taste could find a fault with. She was simply but 
2 
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adequately dressed in a black dress of some trans- 
parent fabric, cut low at the neck; her white and 
shapely throat rose like a lily above the soft black 
draperies, and her arms, round and Smooth as pol- 
ished marble, with tapering wrists and small pointed 
fingered hands, reminded him, in some vague, far- 
away fashion, of those of his own mother, who had 
been a Mountresor, with the bluest blood of England 
in her veins. 

Beneath the roseate glow of the red shaded wax 
candles, Hermione's golden head, with its crown of 
soft rolled andplaitei hair, made a light of itself like 
sunshine in the gloom of the vast oak-panelled 
room ; and her clear blue eyes, fringed with thick, 
dark lashes, shone at him pleasantly across the glass 
and silver and the hothouse flowers upon the little 
table between them. 

Sir Francis felt his heart swell with pride as he 
looked at her. Here, he felt, was nothing to be 
ashamed of, nothing that need remind him of that 
low-bom mother of hers, whose very memory he de- 
sired to expunge forever from the earth. 

"She comes of the old stock," he thought, with 
satisfaction; "she will do me credit. I must marry 
her well, according to her position as my grand- 
daughter. There will be no difficulty with that lit- 
tle high-bred air of hers and her pretty face. And 
once married, who is to remember that her mother 
was Nelly Barber, the actress?" 

And straightway his thoughts began ranging about 
toward several eligible and unexceptionable mar- 
riageable men who frequented Southshire at dif- 
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ferent periods of the year, and who might with 
advantage be invited to stay at Deverell Place. 

" There is Sir Godfrey Birch, and young Vande- 
leur, who will come into the title when his uncle 
dies. And, better than either, there is the squire's 
nephew and heir, Charles Frome, with his mother's 
fortune and the place adjoining mine — a good-look- 
ing fellow, too, that any girl might take a fancy to, 
with an old family name, and money, and plenty of 
brains into the bargain. By George! he's the very 
man ! I wonder if I could get him down next week 
for a day or two? He will be glad to get a holiday, 
and there are the pheasants to be shot ; and if only 
Reginald would come down for a couple of days, and 
bring one or two of his own friends as well. 1*11 
drop him a line to-night. " 

"Grandfather," here said the clear young voice 
from the other side of the table. 

The dinner was over; the peaches and grapes in 
the old Chelsea dishes, and the ruby wine in the 
heavy cut-glass decanters, stood between them. 
Hunt and his satellite had retired, and the gi|-l and 
her grandfather were alone. 

"Grandfather, there is something I want to tell 
you," said Hermione. 

" Tell me anything you like, my dear," replied the 
old man, smiling at her ; and then he lifted his wine- 
glass to his lips. "And first let me pledge you. 
Here is health and happiness to you in the old house 
that was the home of your forefathers, and here is to 
our new life together, dear child. " 

Hermione returned the toast with a smile, lifting 
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her own wine-glass to her rosy lips, while a suspi- 
cious moisture clouded for a moment the clear lustre 
of her eyes. 

Then she set the glass down, almost untasted, by 
her side, and said again : 

" But it is rather serious — what I want to say to 
you. It is something, I think, that I ought to tell 
you, and that you ought to know about me before 
you consent to give me a home and to treat me as 
your child. *' 

Sir Francis looked at her a little uneasily. 

** You — you don't want to go on the stage, I sup- 
pose?" he inquired, with a sudden wrinkling up of 
all his gray old face. " You are not stage-struck, I 
hope? Haven't got what they call the *glare of the 
footlights* on the brain, I trust?" 

Hermione laughed gayly. 

"Oh, no, indeed! Why, who would go on the 
stage if they were not obliged to? Oh, grandfather, 
if you had seen, as I have, the hard work, the un- 
ceasing toil and strain. If you had known, as I have 
done, the drudgery and the pain to a woman with 
failing health and broken spirits — who, for bare 
daily bread, has to struggle on night after night — to 
put on the paint and the rouge, to wreathe her face 
in hollow smiles, to act all sorts of gay and lively 
parts with an aching head and a breaking heart — oh I 
you would not think there was much illusion left 
about it ! To the outside public the life may seem a 
gay one enough, full of excitement and change ; but 
only those who have literally been *behind the scenes' 
can know how sordid, how imlovely it all is ! What 
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heart-biimings and anxieties, what bitter humili- 
ations, what cruel disappointments! Ah, no! What 
I have seen and known since my childhood of the 
troubles and trials that my dear mother has under- 
gone has been enough, and more than enough, to dis 
enchant me forever from wishing to follow her 
career. She herself, on her death-bed, implored and 
entreated me never to do so. It was she who bade 
me come to you, who said to me, 'He is a good man, 
and loved your father once; and for your father's 
sake he will be good to you;' and that is why I came 
to you — ^because she told me." 

There was a moment's silence. Heitoione looked 
sadly and dreamily before her — seeing, no doubt, the 
picture of that death-bed once more, and hearing still 
the faint tones of the beloved voice that was hushed 
forever in the grave. 

As to Sir Francis, he cleared his throat once or 
twice — it was odd how husky he was. Still, what a 
relief to discover that Hermione had no hankerings 
after her mother's most undesirable profession! 

" And this very important thing that you have to 
tell me about, my dear?" he said after a minute; 
" what may it be, pray?" 

Hermione shook off her sad musings with a little 
gesture of apology. 

"Oh, "she said, half laughing, "it is nothing very 
wonderful, after all ! Nothing, perhaps, that matters 
to anybody on earth save to myself. Only, as you 
are so good as to give me a home and to let me live 
in your house, I think, perhaps, it is right that I 
should tell you at once." 
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"Yes. Well, my love, pray tell me then." He 
looked across the shining silver and the glass at her 
with a smile. It was some little girlish confession, 
something trivial and unimportant. She had smug- 
gled a pet dog or a parrot into the house, perhaps, 
and she wanted leave to keep it. Sir Francis hated 
pets of all kinds with a deadly hatred ; but still he 
was not prepared to be very strict in this instance, 
if she would consent to keep her pets to her own 
rooms, and not allow them to stray about the house 
and get in his way. Why, in that case 

And then Hermione spoke : 

"It is only,*" she said, very simply and quietly — 
"only that I am engaged to be married." 

There was a dead silence. 

Sir Francis stared at her blankly and speechlessly. 
His pleasant smile had faded, his lower jaw had 
fallen a little; there was horror and dismay in his 
widened gray eyes. 

Hermione toyed unconsciously with .the grapes 
upon her plate. She had not the faintest idea that 
she had said anything extraordinary, or of a disturb- 
ing nature. She did not even notice the deathlike 
silence, being, for the moment, fully occupied with 
sundry private little musings of her own. 

"You — are— engaged — to be — married?" 

The words came out haltingly, hoarsely, one after 
the other, with a strange dull intensity. 

The girl lifted her head quickly. When she saw 
his face she felt startled ; it looked so gray and so 
old — years grayer and older than it had done a mo- 
ment ago. 
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"Is that true?" he said, in a gasping whisper. 
" Do you mean it?" 

" Certainly it is true, and I mean it,*' she replied, 
wonderingly. "Why, grandfather, why do you look 
at me like that? There is nothing wrong in it, I 
suppose, is there?" 

" Who is he?'/ was all that Sir Francis was capable 
of uttering. 

" His name is Perceval Green," answered the girl, 
softly, lingering with a little unconscious tenderness 
over her lover's name. 

"Green!" repeated Sir Francis, in a tone of posi- 
tive disgust " Green !" 

" Well, I believe Green is not his real name, you 
know, he has only taken it," Hermione proceeded 
to explain. 

Sir Francis positively jumped. 

"Not his real name! Good Heavens! Has the 
man got an alias? What is his real name, then?" 

"Well, I don't know; he never would tell me; his 
people would not like it, he said, if he used his real 
name. Perhaps he will tell me some day. " 

" And this Mr. Green, pray what is he? What does 
he do?" 

" Well, generally he does the character parts ; but 
sometimes he has taken the comic man, and just 
latterly he had been doing the leading lover." 

"Great Heavens! the man is an actor, then?" 

Hermione nodded serenely. 

" Yes, certainly he is an actor. " 

"And when he was leading lover, as you call 
it,** continued the old man, with withering sar- 
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casin, "youi«rere the lady he made love to, I sup- 
pose?" 

" Oh, no, never. I never went on the stage in any 
of our tours. Mother used always to take that part ; 
that was how he came to know me so well — because 
he used to come to our lodgings whenever we were 
to go through his scenes with her." 

Sir Francis sprang to his feet and pushed his chair 
violently away from the table. 

"There! there! don't say another word. This 
most outrageous folly must be given up. Miss Dev- 
erell cannot mate with a strolling actor! Good 
Heavens! girl, how can you have had the effrontery 
to suggest such a thing to me? I don't want to be 
angry with you, Hermione, but you must see for 
yourself that the idea is positively preposterous. Go 
to your room, my dear child, and in the morning we 
will come to an understanding together about this 
matter. " 

He drew her toward him and gave her a hasty kiss. 

" But, grandfather " she began. 

" Not another word — ^not a syllable ! I forbid you 
to speak ! Go to bed now and rest after your jour- 
ney. I will talk to you in the morning," 



CHAPTER III. 

Mr. Perceval Green had spent a troubled and 
most uncomfortable night at the King George Inn, 
in the town of Allhampton. His night had been 
troublous by reason of the misery and confusion of 
his thoughts, and filled with discomfort owing to the 
smallness and hardness of the short attic bed on 
which he had vainly endeavored to court slumber. 

He was glad enough to leave it when the bright 
sunshine crept in through the sloping window in the 
roof and shone full into his face at six o'clock in the 
morning. 

It was a beautiful October morning. The yellowing 
woods were wet with dews, and the sunlight sparkled 
upon the long cobwebs that festooned themselves, 
like wreaths of diamonds, from leaf to leaf, and lay 
like a glittering maze all over the long bush grass. 

Allhampton was only a very small place, scarcely 
worthy to be called a town ; and the King George, 
although considered the best inn it could boast of, 
was but a poor little hostelry after all. When Mr. 
Green had discussed a hearty but homely breakfast 
he went and stood at the front door of the inn and 
surveyed the scene before him. 

The King George stood at the edge of a wide 
breezy common, whereon a flock of geese, a tribe of 
children, a tethered donkey, and several dogs and 
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pigs were disporting themselves, each after his 
kind. To the right lay the little town in the hollow 
of the hill; to the left the open country, sloping 
away up to the downs beyond. 

The young man stood for some moments looking 
at the scene before him — at the hills, at the woods, 
at the church spire nestling among the trees. He 
looked at it with a certain tenderness of recognition. 
It was years, seven whole years, since he had seen 
it all; but, for certain, the landscape was not en- 
tirely new to him. 

While he stood there the landlord emerged from 
the bar and came and stood beside him. 

" You are looking at our view, sir?" he remarked, 
tentatively ; " *tis a pretty country, and there's a many 
tourists come here in the summer months. Some 
stays here for the fishing; there's no trout stream in 
all Southshire that can beat the Aller, down yonder, 
that runs through the town. Some comes with their 
cycles, and goes right along the valley to Sawchester 
to see the cathedral, and on beyond to the Forest of 
Sale ; and some there be as goes with a stout stick, 
and a knapsack on their backs, up to the downs for 
sketching or such like," and then the landlord, who 
had not been host at the King George seven years 
ago, looked somewhat curiously at Mr. Green, as 
though in mute inquiry as to which of these partic- 
ular categoi'ies of tourists he chanced to belong. 

Perceval only smiled a little to himself, and, turn- 
ing suddenly upon his host, said : 

" Tell me, is there not a place called Goldsbury 
Towers hereabouts?" 
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" Certainly, sir— certainly ; one of the finest places 
in the country — ^one of our show places^ I may say, 
and one of our oldest families. ** 

" Ah! and the family — they live there?" 
" For the last few years, sir, Mr. Irvine has been 
abroad, and the house is let, I am sorry to say. He 
is a loss to the county, sir, is Squire Irvine, for the 
Irvines are the oldest family in Southshire, and no 
one was more looked up to nor respected. But they 
do say as Mr. Irvine can't abear to look at the place 
now. He've had a trouble, sir — a bad trouble. It 
was before my day, but I've been told about it. 
There was a son, an only son ; but there was some 
queer story about him — anyhow his father turned 
him out of his house, and his name is never men- 
tioned, and they say it's about broke his father's 
heart; for the young ladies ^'s nice enough, but 
what's the use of girls when there is no son to in- 
herit a place that has gone down from father to son 

for three or four hundred years " 

"Whom will it goto, then?" inquired the stranger. 
" To a nephew — Mr. Charles Irvine, I believe. " 
" Will Mr. Irvine never forgive his son, then?" 
" Never, I believe, sir. You see, a man like the 
^juire is as proud as Lucifer, and this were some 
sort of disgrace or dishonesty, I've heerd say, though 
no one knows the rights of it. It was hushed up for 
the sake of the squire and his lady. " 

There was a silence. Mr. Green continued to gaze 
at the yellowing woods and the wide gorse-sprinkled 
common, and the landlord whistled the tune of an old 
hunting song under his breath. 
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"And Deverell Place," inquired the young man 
with sudden abruptness, " is that far from here?" 

" Just a mile, sir, or less, to the park gates, if you 
walk across the common. Ah, that is a fine place, 
too ; and Sir Francis, though getting old now, is an 
excellent landlord, and very popular hereabouts. " 

" Can I walk in the park, do you think?" 

"Oh, yes, there's a pathway that is public. If 
you keep bearing to the left you will get to the pal- 
ings, and then go straight on, and you will find a 
wicket gate ; you will then get into the finest part of 
the park directly. There are splendid trees, and 
fine views, tQO, if you keep on up the hill-side. " 

" Thanks. I think I will take a walk there. " 

" Shall you be stopping on here, sir?" 

" No ; I have to catch the afternoon train to Saw- 
Chester. " 

The young man started off at a good swinging pace 
across the common. It seemed as though he knew 
by instinct the exact position of the wicket gate to 
which the landlord had directed him, for he struck 
upon it straight from the common, and entered the 
park with the air of one who was familiar with the 
surroundings. 

He found himself in a thick grove of magnifice»t 
beeches, under which the moss-covered pathway 
wound along the side of the hill. He followed it for 
some time, walking quickly, and often consulting a 
queer, old-fashioned gold watch which he wore. 

At length he came to a clearing in the trees from 
which there was a distant view of the fine old gray 
stone mansion in the hollow beneath him. Here, 
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selecting the mossy bole of an ancient beech-tree, he 
sat down, and taking a pipe from his pocket filled it, 
and began to smoke it in patience. 

He had not very long to wait. 

Presently acrogs the wide open space below him, 
dotted here and there with clumps of magnificent 
oaks and elms, he descried the slender figure of a 
black-robed girl coming from the house toward him. 

Hermione had never been in Deverell Park be- 
fore, but as she walked she looked frequently at a 
paper she held in her hand, upon which the most 
elaborate directions were written down. 

" Leave the gardens by the gate at the left-hand 
comer," she murmured, to herself, as she walked, 
" then bear to the right, leaving the clump of thorn- 
trees to the left, then past two old oaks, then follow 
a narrow track upward toward the beech woods, at 
the foot of the downs. I wonder,** she said, half 
aloud, "how he comes to remember it all so well. 
He has been in this country as a child, he told me 
— but it is wonderful how exact the directions are. 
Here are the thorn-trees — and there are the two 
old oaks — and here is the path! He must have a 
most marvellous memory!'* 

And then, all at once, she looked up and saw him 
Bitting beneath the beech-tree, on the slope of the 
hill above her. 

Her face changed a little as she caught sight of 
him. It was a sensitive face, and the brave look 
upon it gave way, and her lips trembled, for she had 
something hard to tell him. 

He came hastening down the steep, green slope to 
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meet her, and drew her up by both hands tinder the 
shelter of the trees. 

"My dearest! how glad I am to see you! Well, 
and how is it with you? Has the old man been kind 
to you? Do you think you will be happy here?" 

"Oh, yes; he has been kind, very kind!*' she an 
swered, as she let him place her upon the mossy seat 
and sit down beside her ; " but as to being happy ! — 
oh, Perceval ! I did as you thought I ought to do, 
and I told him that I was engaged to you. " 

"Yes?" 

" Well, last night he only called it folly, and he 
would not listen to me. He told me to go to bed, 
and that he would speak to me again to-day. And 
this morning, after breakfast, he sent for me and 
asked me all about you, and he was very, very angry. 
He would not, perhaps, have minded that you were 
poor, but it was because " 

" Because I am an actor? Yes, I understand." 

He nodded and looked straight before him — across 
the fine old park, and the woods, and the green 
slopes on which the red deer were grazing. How 
well he understood ! 

" If I do not give you up he will send me away, " 
she said in a broken voice. " He reproached me for 
my mother's name; he told me I was unworthy to 
be my father's child. I must give you up, he said." 

"And you?" He turned round upon her, looking 
her full in the eyes. 

She looked at him for a minute without speaking. 
Yet, no woman who loved Perceval Green could 
have looked upon him unmoved. His was no ordi- 
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nary face. It wds not so much that it was a hand- 
some face as that it was a face full of power and of 
character. 

" Perceval, I will never give you up," said Hermi- 
one in a low voice. 

He took her hand and held it fast in both of his. 

" My love, ** she said, with a deep emotion, " take 
me away with you again ; let us go back to the old 
life together. What does poverty signify so long as 
we have each other? I will not live in this gilded 
cage a life of idleness if the price of my luxury is to 
be the loss of you. Let us throw in our lot together. 
Take me with you, Perceval — take me away ; I can- 
not — cannot live without you!" and then, in an ag- 
ony of shame and wretchedness, she buried her face 
upon his shoulder. 

He passed his arm round her, holding her closely 
and silently to his heart. For a moment he could 
not speak. 

Ah ! what a temptation it was ! Why could he not 
take the sweet life she so frankly offered him, and 
make it his forever? . 

He thought of it all as the longing to take her at 
her word rushed tumultuously into his heart; and 
then he thought of the name he dared not own, of 
the sordid and poor life he must not ask her to share, 
and of the sin that lay like a great gulf forever be- 
twixt Sir Francis DeverelVs granddaughter and 
himself. At last he spoke to her: 

" Hermione, love, listen to me. I cannot take such 
a sacrifice from you, dear. I must not. Do not 
tempt me. Do you remember how your dear mother 
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when she was dying trusted yon to me? How she 
bade me take you here and leave you safely under 
your grandfather's roof, and how she bade you 
make your home with him if he would take you in, 
and live with your father's people, and cast in your 
future with them? My dear, we must do as your 
mother wished. I had no right to ^teal your love. 
I have no right to keep it. I cannot drag you down 
to that wretched life of hardship and of poverty out 
of which it was her chiefest wish that you should 
escape. If I love you it is because I can't help my- 
self; but I will never allow my love to become a 
curse to you. Do as your grandfather 'tells you: 
give me up and learn to forget me. " 

" I can never forget you, Perceval !" 

" Never is a long day, dear. I am not worth much. 
There are many other good men who would make 
you far happier than I could. You are very young. 
One gets over things. If ever you want a friend 
you will know where to find one. You know always 
where a letter will reach me ; but for the present, 
at least, we must part. I must go back to the old 
life of toil, and you must stay where it was your 
mother's dying wish that you should live." 

The sun had gone behind a cloud, the morning 
brightness had become dimmed, and the wind swept 
with a little chill gust across the downs. Around 
those two, as they stood hand in hand beneath the 
beech-trees, the brown leaves fluttered in little whirl- 
ing eddies. Nothing was bright any longer. 

And so Perceval Green, with strong hands and a 
brave heart, put from him the greatest temptation 
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life had ever brought to him, and wished a long 
farewell to the weeping girl who had offered to turn 
and go with him back into a life of poverty and toil. 

They parted at last, almost without a word, only 
with clinging hands gripped hard together. 

"If ever," he thought, as he went slowly away 
back toward the village and the inn, " if ever I can 
win back my name and my place in the world — if 
ever my father looks me in the face again, and owns 
me as his son — then, and then only, will I come back 
and win Hermione Deverell — if she is still to be 
won." 



CHAPTER IV. 

A WHOLE week had come and gone since Hermione 
Deverell had taken up her abode at Deverell Place, 
and Sir Francis had not, perhaps, spent so happy a 
week since he had been left a widower. 

For, contrary to all his expectations and intentions, 
the little old gentleman had fallen desperately in 
love with his orphan granddaughter. She answered 
to every dream of his heart — to every desire of -his 
existence. After that little breeze within the first 
twenty-four hours concerning some dreadful creat- 
ure called Green — to whom she had fancied herself 
plighted, but who, after thinking it over and listen- 
ing to his good advice, she had most sensibly agreed 
to relinquish — Sir Francis had had no fault whatever 
to find with Hermione. 

There had been some little scenes between them 
concerning that same person Green on the day after 
her arrival. Their first interview had been very 
unsatisfactory ; but on coming in from her morning 
walk in the park, an hour or so later, with a pale 
face and great hollows round her blue eyes as though 
she had been weeping, the girl had bidden Hunt go 
and tell her grandfather that she desired to speak 
to him again. 

She went into the great gloomy library, and sat 
down in a vast arm-chair, covered with musty worm- 
eaten leather, to wait for him. 

34 
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"Love IS over for me!" said Hermione, to herself, 
as she waited. " I offered myself to him, and he has 
refused to take me! Can a woman endure a deeper 
humiliation of shame than that? Are there any 
depths in life more hopelessly profound? Good-by, 
then, sweet dreams of love and of happiness ! Though 
I shall never, never forget him — never cease to look 
back to the brief time of our love as to the happiest 
time of my whole life — yet, from henceforth, duty — 
that duty to which he bade me adhere— must be my 
only maxim. " 

Her grandfather came in. He rubbed his hands one 
over the other, and looked a little nervously at her. 

She had been very determined — very obstinate, he 
had called it — when they had parted after breakfast. 
The old man had said to himself that here was, ap- 
parently, a repetition of her father's doggedness, 
and how, he had asked himself, how was he to deal 
with it? 

But Hermione now was a changed being. She 
rose to her feet at his entrance. 

"Grandfather," she said, very quietly, "I wish 
to tell you that I have decided not to consider my- 
self engaged to Mr. Green any longer. " 

" Ah ! my dear child !" he cried, delightedly. " You 
are, indeed, a good and sensible girl. I knew you 
would come to see things in a proper light, and un- 
derstand that such an engagement would have been 
an anomaly. I felt certain that my arguments would 
end by convincing you of your mistake!" 

A faint smile flickered for a moment across the 
sensitive face. 
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"Oil, yes," she answered, with a little sarcasm, 
which, naturally, he failed to perceive; "it was the 
way you argued it out with me that made me alter 
my mind. *' 

"And some day we must find you a really nice 
husband, my dear — some one suited to you in every 
way, and worthy of you." 

"No!" she said, sharply; "not that! Please un- 
derstand me, grandpapa, at once and forever. I 
will not marry Mr. Green — things, circumstances, 
feelings, have come to me which have made me see 
that marriage with him is impossible. But neither 
will I marry any one else ; of that I am determined. 
I will never marry — never — never ! Do not seek to 
persuade me to do so. No ; all I desire is to live with 
you always, and to devote my whole life to you. " 

The old gentleman took her in his arms and 
kissed and blessed her. 

"Never is a long day, you know, my dear," he 
said to her, smiling. " You are only seventeen, and 
girls change their minds very often. However, I 
confess I am in no hurry to part with you. I am a 
lonely old man, and if you can brighten my declin- 
ing years I shall not quarrel with you for not want- 
ing to run away from me at once. We will not, 
at all events, talk about a husband, at present. " 

" As long as you never talk about him at all," said 
Hermione, with a sad little smile; "that is the only 
condition I make with you. " 

After that the subject was tacitly dropped and Sir 
Francis became speedily as happy as a school-boy. 

Hunt was greatly surprised when his master d^- 
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sired him to get out his riding-breeches and gaiters 
one morning, and to send orders to the stable that 
his old cob, that had been doing nothing for the last 
two years but eat his head off in golden idleness, 
should be saddled and brought round to the door at 
the same time as Miss Deverell's ne^ thoroughbred 
mare, which he had just presented to her. 

The whole household peeped over the staircase 
and out of back doors and windows to behold the 
old gentleman set off on his ride beside his grand- 
daughter. 

"Sits as well as ever," murmured the old coach- 
man, admiringly, as the couple rode off together 
down the wide avenue of lime-trees; "as straight 
and upright as a boy, he is! Why, he'll be follering 
the 'ounds again when November comes, I shouldn't 
wonder. ** 

As to Hermione, she was very nervous indeed. 
She had never ridden in her life till she came to 
Deverell Place, and a few lessons round the meadow 
from the old coachman had been hardly enough to 
give her the necessary confidence. Nevertheless, 
seeing how important a thing it was in Sir Francis* 
eyes that she should learn to sit and manage her 
horse well, she exerted herself to her uttermost to 
master the art of horsemanship, with such excellent 
results that she was soon quite at home in the saddle, 
and her daily ride with her grandfather became the 
chief pleasure of her new life. 

One morning he said to her, as they turned out of 
the park gates : 
. " Now I am going to take you a new '^^ ^*Ccct<3s^j^ 
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the property of a neighbor and dear friend of mine, 
Squire Irvine. Goldsbury Towers is a fine old house, 
and there are some beautiful glades in the park 
down which we can enjoy a gallop. In old days it 
used to be my favorite ride, but since the house has 
been let to strailgers I have been chary of using my 
privilege of riding through the place." 

" Are you not friends with the tenants, then, grand- 
papa?" 

" No ; they are vulgar people, with no pretension 
to refinement or education. Nobody of any note in 
the county has called on them. I have missed my 
friend Irvine sorely these last seven years ; and, poor 
fellow, he and I had a great bond of sympathy in 



common." 



He was silent for a few minutes, and Hermione, 
who was learning to study the old man's moods and 
fancies, waited a little to see if he would go on. 
Then she asked, softly and sympathetically : 

"Yes; and what was that?" 

" Well, Hermione, you know that your father, my 
dearest son, disappointed me. " 

"We will not talk of that," said the girl, with a 
hot flush, and that little pang of anger and indig- 
nation which always filled her heart whenever he 
threw a slight upon her mother. 

" Very well. I respect your feelings. I will not 
speak of it. And in this case it is not fair to com- 
pare the two cases, for what in my case was only a 
bitter disappointment was in poor Irvine's a frightful 
shame and a crushing sorrow. For he, too, had a 
son — an only son, whom he idolized — and who, in 
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order to pay a large sum of money which he owed 
at college, in debts contracted in the vicious habit of 
gambling, had forged his father's name upon a 
check, and so committed a crime for which there 
can be no forgiveness in a father's heart. " 

" Was it found out? Was he tried?" 

" No. Fortunately for the family the authorities 
at Cambridge discovered it before it had become 
public. A cousin of the poor fellow's, a nephew of 
my neighbor's, very properly gave the information 
at once to headquarters, and the check was stopped 
and the matter hushed up. The squire paid the 
money to discharge the debt, a matter of five hun- 
dred pounds or so, through young Charles Irvine, 
who promised to settle the debt and to insure se- 
crecy ; in fact, the money was only to be paid under 
conditions that the matter should be hushed up. 
But naturally young Irvine's name was struck off the 
college rolls, and he disappeared. His father never 
saw him again, and I fancy he has reason to believe 
that he is dead." 

" How terrible for his parents!" 

" You may well say so. His poor mother died of 
the shock ; and as to the squire, he has never held 
up his head again. He let the place at once and 
went away with his daughters abroad." 

"And the nephew, Mr. Charles Irvine? What be- 
came of him?" 

" Oh, he is in London now, and doing very well. 
He is a barrister in capital practice. Young Charles 
behaved excellently well, I believe, throughout the 
whole business. He has a widowed mother, to whom 
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he is a devoted son. Of course, Irvine intends to 
make him his heir, and this place and all the money 
will come to him some day, in the place of his cousin, 
who has disgraced his father's name." 

They had turned into Goldsbury Park, and were 
riding across the grass, under the shade of wide- 
spreading chestnut trees, whose yellowing leaves 
strewed the ground beneath their horses' feet. 

Hermione felt strangely interested in the story 
she had just heard; but, with that curious tender- 
ness of heart which many women feel toward those 
that have sinned and gone down in the world, all 
her sympathy went with the disinherited son, and 
she could not help longing to hear more of one 
whose life had been shipwrecked in so terrible a 
manner. 

" And the son, young Irvine, did he offer no ex- 
planation, no excuse for his conduct?" she inquired. 

" None whatever. What could he have said? Be- 
sides, his father never saw him again — everything 
was settled through Charles." 

" Do you mean that he never pleaded his own 
cause — never had the opportunity of clearing him- 
self?" 

" Never, that I know of. I suppose, being guilty 
of the crime, there was nothing to be said — the 
sooner he vanished the better. " 

" But did not his mother insist upon seeing her son?" 

"Irvine would not permit her to see him. He 
did not consider that any good could be done by a 
meeting between them, and he forbade her to hdld 
any communication with him. " 
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"Oh, poor woman — poor woman!" murmured Her- 
mione, pitifully. " No wonder that she died!" 

Just at that moment the riders caught sight of a 
gentleman who was advancing on foot at a very 
rapid pace under the trees toward them. His eyes 
were bent on the ground, and he was swinging a 
stick in his hand as he walked. Evidently he had 
not yet caught sight of them. 

"How tiresome!" exclaimed Sir Francis; "here 
must be one of the Simpsons! All these years I've 
ridden here occasionally, and never happened to meet 
one of the family! It makes it so awkward, as I've 
never called on them. I shall have to stop and 
explain who I am, and tell him that I have the keys 
of the park through the Irvines. " 

"He does not see us yet. Why should we not 
turn round and so avoid him? Or else strike across 
the grass to the right?" suggested Hermione. 

"But I wanted so particularly to show you the 
view of the house a little further on," grumbled her 
grandfather. "Confound the fellow! It must be 
one of the sons, I suppose." 

They drew nearer to him, and suddenly the pedes- 
trian threw up his stick and shook it in the air in 
greeting. Sir Francis cried out excitedly: 

"Why, bless my soul! it's Charles Irvine himself! 
Why, what on earth can he be doing down here? 
Why, Charles! is it really you? What a remarkable 
thing. I was taking you for one of those Simpson 
cubs! Ha! ha! Shows how blind my old eyes are 
getting ! And my granddaughter and I were think- 
ing of cutting across the grass in order to avoid ^ ^> 
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meeting you. By the way, let me introduce my 
granddaughter. Miss Deverell — Mr. Charles Ir- 
vine. " 

The young man lifted his hat and looked critically 
and a little seriously up at the fair young face and 
the graceful form in the close-fitting habit above 
him. 

He was smooth -shaven, with clean-cut features 
and very short-cropped flaxen hair. His nose was a 
thought too long and narrow, and his eyes were set 
a little closely together. And yet, though she had 
certainly never seen any one in the least like him be- 
fore, Hermione could not help feeling that, some- 
how, and in some odd fashion, there was something 
familiar to her in his face ; the curious part of this 
impression being that, after this first time of seeing 
him, when it struck her strongly, she never had a 
renewal of the idea. So that afterward she dismissed 
it entirely from her mind. 

" I am very glad you did not ride away. Sir Fran- 
cis," said Charles Irvine, in anwser to the old man; 
"because I was just starting off on my way to walk 
to Deverell Place, as I want particularly to see you. 
Something very important and very serious has hap- 
pened, as you may imagine from seeing me down 
here. I have very bad news. Sir Francis," and his 
face became very solemn. 

"Bad news!" faltered the old man. "Your un- 
cle " 

" I received a telegram last night from my cousin 
Annie. My uncle died suddenly yesterday morning, 
at Vienna. " 
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"Good Heavens! how terrible! Oh! my poor 
dear old friend!" 

And Sir Francis covered his face with his hands. 

** Annie tells me that his will and all his papers 
are here in the strong-room, and that you are left 
executor, and so I came down from town by the first 
train, as I must find them before I go out to join the 
girls at Vienna. I shall start to-night. I thought 
we ought to look for them together, and was ceming 
over to consult you. It is fortunate that we have 
met. . Will you come to the house now?" 

"Yes, certainly — certainly — we will go together." 

And Hermione, not knowing what else to do, rode 
on by her grandfather's side to the house he had 
wished to show to her. 



CHAPTER V. 

Presently Hermione found herself left alone out- 
side the gardens of Goldsbury Towers. Her grand- 
father dismounted, and tied his horse to the iron 
fence. Then Charles Irvine suggested politely that 
Miss Deverell should also dismount and come into 
the house, or at least wait in the gardens. 

But Sir Francis would not hear of it. There was 
an awkwardness about it, he said. As he had never 
called upon the Simpsons, he could not possibly 
claim any sort of hospitality from them now. Busi- 
ness alone forced him to enter the house, and Hermi- 
one could very well wait outside. 

" Walk your mare up and down, my love," he said, 
as he went away with Mr. Irvine ; " I shall not be 
long." 

But he was very long — so long that she got quite 
tired of waiting, and weary to death of walking up 
and down the length of the sunk fence that lay just 
out of sight of the windows, in front of which she 
did not naturally wish to pass. 

Her mare, too, began to get fidgety. The day 
was warm for the time of the year, and the flies were 
troublesome. Rowena was a mare of spirit and of 
mettle, and to be kept pottering up and down for an 
hour, with a myriad of small stinging creatures set- 
tling incessantly upon her arched neck and glossy 
flanks, began to cause her extreme irritation. 

44 
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In order to vary the monotony of the proceedings, 
Hermione turned her head down a side road, which 
happened to lead to the farm buildings at the back 
of the house. 

Mr. Simpson, in his seven years' tenancy of Gclds- 
bury, had gone in extensively for farming operations, 
and it so happened that on this particular day a 
threshing-machine, which had been at work the 
whole of the previous day, was at this very hour due 
to move on to its next engagement at Farmer Hicks*, 
in the village. 

So it came about that, as Hermione on her little 
dancing mare turned a sharp comer round a thick 
plantation of fir-trees, she came suddenly upon the 
traction-engine, snorting forth smoke and fire, that, 
with the heavy threshing-machine in tow, was just 
starting out of the gate of the farmyard with a great 
uproar and commotion. 

Rowena threw up her dainty head in alarm, and 
whipped violently round, and Hermione, who was 
not quite the horsewoman which she hoped some day 
to become, had a near shave of being thrown off. 
By the time she had, by a somewhat undignified 
scramble, regained her seat, and gathered up her 
reins again, Rowena was fairly bolting across the 
grass, and Hermione soon discovered, to her infinite 
dismay, that she was entirely beyond her control. 

After the first few moments she regained her pres- 
ence of mind, and her terror began to diminish. 

The mare was galloping across a portion of the 
park which they had not passed in her morning's 
Tide;, but Hermione perceived that ttie ^o^rs^d^^^s^^ 
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gently upward, and she reasoned with herself that 
this fact was to her advantage, and that the odds 
were, that on beginning the ascent of the slope, the 
mare would slacken her pace, when she would be 
able to regain her hold over her. 

Meanwhile there was nothing to be done but to 
sit tight in her saddle and to keep the animal's head 
straight. 

Hermione, however, was indulging in delusive 
hopes ; for, between herself and the low hill to which 
her terrified steed was making, there lay a very great 
and terrible danger. 

The river AUer, which took its rise among the 
bleak downs above Goldsbury Park, came tumbling 
over its rocky bed through this portion of Mr. Irvine's 
property, and lay in a deep, steep-banked gully be- 
tween herself and the wooded slope which she was 
rapidly nearing. 

All at once this fearful fact burst upon her in its 
full horror. She saw the rushing stream between 
its banks, and realized that death very possibly lay 
before her. There had been heavy rain in the 
night, the river was swollen, and the muddy cur- 
rent ran angrily down among great brown bowl- 
ders that cropped up here and there among the 
waters. 

With all her might and main Hermione tugged 
at the reins, in the vain hope of turning Rowena 
from certain destruction ; but her weak little hands 
were powerless to move the mare an inch out of her 
course. She had the bit between her teeth, and was 
by this time in that condiUonot \Amd and maddened 
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terror which occasionally renders a horse the most 
idiotic and senseless of all animals. 

Just then she heard a shout behind her; she could 
not catch the words, for the wind of her flight, as 
sh« rushed wildly along, carried away the sound ; but 
she turned her head, and saw that her grandfather's 
cob, with some one — not Sir Francis — in the saddle 
was galloping furiously behind her. 

The sight gave her a momentary gleam of hope ; 
but in the next moment she realized that it was too 
late, and that no help could avail her. 

For the surging river yawned just beneath her. 
One wild leap, one agonized cry that was borne upon 
the air behind her, then a splash, a struggle, a fran- 
tic plunge into the abyss, and horse and rider rolled 
over and over into a deep swirling pool in the seeth- 
ing waters. 

For a long time Hermione remembered — or seemed 
to remember — nothing more. The next thing that 
dawned upon her returning consciousness was her 
grandfather's face, white as death, bending over 
her ; amd as she opened her eyes she heard him cry 
brokenly: 

"She is alive — thank God! she is alive!" 

She lifted her head. She was lying upon the 
grass; she was dripping wet ; and Mr. Charles Irvine, 
himself wet to the skin, was kneeling by her side 
supporting her head. She heard her grandfather say : 

" Go home at once, Charles — you will catch your 
death of cold — run all the way — and send off a car- 
riage at once for her. Now that we know she is 
alive we cannot afford to waste any moi^ Xvokfc*'" 
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And then Hermione thinks she must have fainted, 
because everything became dark about her again, and 
she heard no more. 

She found herself, after what seemed an intermi- 
nable interval, lying in a warm, dry bed, with hot 
flannels rolled about her, and a doctor holding her 
pulse. She had been taken back to Goldsbury 
Towers and put to bed. 

Toward evening she began to recover rapidly, 
and her grandfather came to see her. From him 
she learnt that Charles Irvine had saved her life. 
But for him she must have been carried away and 
drowned. He had arrived just in time, had plunged 
into the river to her rescue, and, being a very strong 
swimmer, had succeeded in catching hold of her just 
as she was sinking for the third time. 

The unlucky Rowena had perished; she had in- 
deed been dragged out of the river, but was so badly 
injured that she had had to be shot at once. 

The Simpson family, despite the awkwardness of 
the situation, had been everything that was kind and 
hospitable; still, Sir Francis was anxious to get 
home, and the brougham had been sent for from Dev« 
erell. It was now waiting at the door to take them 
back , and as soon as the doctor declared that Miss 
Deverell was none the worse for her fright and her 
ducking, and might be moved with safety, it was 
decided that they should go home without any fur- 
ther delay. 

When she was dressed in clothes which the brough- 
am had brought over for her, her grandfather came 
upstairs to fetch her. 
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** My dear, if you feel strong enough before we 
start, there is something which I think you ought to 
do — you ought to thank Charles Irvine for risking 
his life in order to save yours. " 

" Oh, yes, grandpapa — indeed I wish to do so— I 
trust he is no worse for his noble conduct?" 

** He is quite well, I am happy to say, and is most 
anxious to see you. He has put off his journey 
back to town until the last train to-night in order to 
be sure that you are safe." 

Hermione went downstairs, leaning upon her 
grandfather's arm. She was pale, and felt very 
weak and shaken, but was otherwise none the worse. 
A heavy cloak, lined with fur, was wrapped about 
her, and her delicate face and golden head rose like 
a graceful flower out of the rich dark brown coloring 
of the fur collar round her neck. 

Charles Irvine stood at the foot of the staircase, 
looking up eagerly at her as she came slowly down. 

He thought he had seldom seen a lovelier picture 
than the pale girl leaning against the old man. Her 
face flushed a little at the sight of him. 

When she got to the bottom of the staircase, she 
put out her hand timidly, and turned her beautiful 
blue eyes upon his face. 

"I don't know what to say — ^how to thank you," 
she faltered. •" I am told that you have saved my 
life. I suppose that I owe more than I can ever 
repay. " 

"Do not speak of repayment," he answered, bend- 
ing over her hand, and holding it fast between his 
own. " I am only thankful that I got there in time. 
4 
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If you will only consent to be my friend — ^to allow 
me to take an unalterable interest in you — then I 
shall be amply rewarded for the service I have done 
you. " 

Somehow, if he had said less, he would have im- 
pressed her more. She withdrew her hand very 
quietly from his, and with a smile and a bend of the 
head passed out through the door to the carriage, 
which was waiting for her outside. 

She was very silent all the way home, so silent that 
Sir Francis began to feel anxious and worried about 
her, fearing that she was not equal to the drive after 
all, and wishing that he had allowed her to remain 
the night at Goldsbury, even though she must have 
spent it under a roof that temporarily belonged to 
the hated and despised Simpsons. 

But Hermione was not ill. She was only strug* 
gling with a feeling which rendered her very un- 
happy. 

It was a feeling of so strong a repugnance toward 
the man who had saved her life that it filled her with 
positive disgust at herself. 

" How ungrateful I must be !" she thought. " What 
a base and mean nature I must have, that, instead 
of being filled with kind and warm feelings toward 
this young man who, at the peril of his own life, has 
saved mine from certain death, here I am consider- 
ing the position of his features, and the expression 
in his eyes, and conjuring up all sorts of disagree- 
able fancies about him, and saying to myself that I 
don't like him. How wicked I must be!" 

As thejr went through their own lodge gates the 
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man who ran forward to open the gate looked up 
into her face. 

"Hope you are none the worse, miss," he said, 
touching his hat to her. 

He was one of the keepers — a brawny, red-faced 
fellow, with coarse features, and a thoroughly hon- 
est and open expression. 

It went through Hermione's mind to wish that it 
had been such a man as that who had saved her life, 
and not Charles Irvine, with his smooth voice and 
clean-cut features, and those eyes that were set 
quite a hair-breadth too closely together. 

"If it had been honest Jim Davis," she thought, 
" I could have been really grateful to him. I would 
have looked after little Bessie's education, and begged 
all sorts of things from grandpapa for his wife, and 
have tried to make his cottage more comfortable. 
Grandpapa should have promoted him to be head- 
keeper, and I could have thanked and blessed him 
from the bottom of my heart. As it is — well, I am 
raising a mountain out of a molehill, for I don't sup- 
pose I shall see Mr. Charles Irvine again for a very 
long time. Thank goodness, he starts for Vienna to 
join his orphaned cousins to-morrow. And as the 
Simpsons* lease is not up till Christmas he is not 
likely to take up his abode at Goldsbury until he 
has forgotten all about jumping into the Aller to 
save me from drowning. Anyhow, I am not, mer- 
cifully, likely to see him again for a very long 
time. " 

Having settled this question comfortably to her 
own mind. Miss Deverell wient to bed^ and^ beiti!^ 
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thoroughly worn out and exhausted by her perilous 
adventure, slept soundly and profoundly until a late 
hour on the following morning. 

Her first waking thought was a curious one : " Mr. 
Charles Irvine must have started by this ; by limch 
time he will be crossing the Channel, and by dinner 
he will be well on his way to Vienna," 

She was reckoning, however, without her host. 

Having breakfasted in bed — an unusual and im- 
precedented event for her, only indulged in because 
Mrs. March came herself to her bedroom to inform 
her that it was Sir Francis' particular desire that she 
should do so— Hermione went downstairs to her 
grandfather's study to wish him good-morning, and 
to answer his anxious inquiries concerning her 
health. 

" I am perfectly well, really, dear grandpapa," she 
said, smilingly, as she returned his affectionate 
greeting. 

" I don't know" — holding her at arm's length — " I 
think you look pale. " 

Hermione laughed. 

" That is nothing at all — only that I have lain in 
bed too long. You have no idea how strong I am, 
and what a splendid constitution I have got. The 
only thing that troubles me is the fate of my poor 
Rowena." 

" I am just going off to AUhampton to see a lady's 
hack I have heard of for sale there." 

" You are too good, grandpapa. I do not deserve 
another horse." 

'* Nonsense I You must have something to ride; 
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of course I shall get you another. As to poor Row- 
ena, it was very unlucky for her, but she had no 
business to bolt. A horse that runs away is not a 
safe animal for a lady to ride. When I consider 
what might have happened to my little girl, if it 
had not been for that noble fellow's pluck and pres- 

ebce of mind Ah, well, I don't like to think of it," 

and there was a suspicious moisture in the old gen- 
tleman's eyes as he drew her fondly for one moment 
to his heart. 

"Well, well, I'm off," he cried, shaking off his 
emotion gayly. " I shall lunch at the Rectory. I 
want to see the vicar; but I will come home directly 
afterward. You keep quiet this morning, my dear ; 
lie on the sofa and rest, and take care of yoursell" 

" But, grandpapa, I am perfectly well. " 

" Never mind — do as I wish ; keep quiet indoors, 
and read a book, Minnie," he said, calling her by a 
little pet abbreviation of her Shakespearean name, 
which he had adopted latterly. " When I come back 
we will have a drive in state together in the barouche, 
you and I. And we will return some of those nu- 
merous cards which our neighbors have been leaving 
upon you. Miss Deverell." 

What a change she had made in his life ! Hermi- 
one had not the slightest idea of it herself ; but Hunt, 
when his master gave him the order for the barouche 
for the afternoon, marvelled at it. 

For years Sir Francis had not driven out in the 
barouche, nor had he been known to pay a call upon 
anybody in the neighborhood unless forcibly taken 
out by his daughter-in-law, who considered it her 
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mission to keep him up to his social duties when she 
came to stay at Deverell Place. 

On these occasions he went forth grumblingly and 
growlingly, a very victim dragged to the sacrifice. 
But that he himself should suggest such a thing- 
should propose to take a lady for a drive in that 
vehicle of state which he was known to abominate, and 
of his own free-will go to pay calls upon his acquaint- 
ances — was a circumstance quite unparalleled in 
Hunt's recollection. 

" Since my lady died he hasn't done such a thing, " 
said Hunt to his crony, Mrs. March. " Law, that 
there Miss 'Mione, she can wheedle him into hany- 
think! bless her pretty face!" 



CHAPTER VI. 

Left to her own devices, Hermione followed her 
grandfather's injunctions with scrupulous exactitude. 

She went into the morning-room — a pleasant south- 
em chamber, with French windows opening into the 
flower garden — and, taking the last new novel from 
Mudie's book-box in her hands, she lay down on the 
sofa, determined to remain there quietly for the 
remainder of the morning. 

It was a lovely October day, as October has been 
of late years in England, warmer and balmier than 
anything that June or July had brought — a breath of 
veritable summer. 

The windows were open to the ground, the muslin 
curtains fluttered in the soft air. Outside the single 
dahlias and China asters made the garden gay, 
while even a renewal of late roses — gloire de Dijons, 
that are never tired of blooming — and sweet, old- 
fashioned pink cabbages, hung in clusters upon the 
walls of the house. 

Perhaps, after all, Hermione was a little tired, for 
in spite of the fine constitution and iron strength of 
which she had boasted, a certain languor crept over 
her as she lay upon the wide chintz-covered couch. 
Her book was not inordinately engrossing, and pres- 
ently it slipped out of her hands ; her pretty head fell 
back upon the cushions, her eyes clo^^d^ ^xiiSl^ ^NVOcL- 
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out being actually asleep, she went off into a vague 
dreamland, wherein Perceval Green and sweet im- 
possible castles in the air concerning that good-look- 
infl^but impecunious young gentleman floated en- 
trancingly across her imagination. 

Suddenly she lifted up her head with a start ; the 
castles in the air tumbled, as such edifices are wont 
to do, into a thousand atoins, and she became vividly 
and intensely wide awake. 

She had felt, before even she had seen, that she 
was no longer alone. A man had come quietly into 
the room through the open window; she had not 
even heard his foot-fall across the close-shaven lawn; 
but as his shadow darkened the sun-lighted window 
she realized his entrance with every nerve of her 
startled being. 

She sat up hurriedly ; the color rushed in a flame 
to her face, and her eyes became wide opened, not 
only with astonishment, but with something which 
he saw at once to be considerably less flattering to 
himself. 

It was Charles Irvine. 

**I beg you ten thousand pardons! You were 
asleep — I woke you up — and I have startled you! 
What an unlucky fellow I am !" 

"No, I was not asleep — only thinking with my 
eyes shut. It does not signify at all. But I thought 
you had gone — you should have been half way to 
Dover by this time!" 

" You seem to have kept an accurate record of my 

supposed journey," he answered, a little bitterly, as 

he took a chair near her sofa; "but you see. Miss 
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Deverell — the fact is, that important as is the duty 
that calls me abroad, there is something that seemed 
to me to be of more importance still — ^your health." 

He bent forward in his chair and looked atj^en- 
tively at her. 

"I am sure you are very kind,** she said, dryly, 
with a little flush of deep annoyance. " I assure you 
ray health is perfectly good ; I was never better, or 
less of an invalid, in my whole life.** 

" No? Well, I am not sure of that. Your color 
comes and goes too quickly. A moment ago you 
were flushed, now you have turned pale ; there are 
blue marks round your eyes as if they were tired ; 
and see, your hands are trembling. *' 

" I can send for a doctor to diagnose my symptoms, 
Mr. Irvine, " she answered, with real anger ; " there 
is no occasion for you to enumerate them. " 

"Do not be angry. Miss Deverell. Cannot you 
understand that, after yesterday, I could not go away 
without knowing how you were?" 

He spoke humbly, and Hermione was penitent. 

" I am afraid I am very cross, and very ungrateful 
to you, Mr. Irvine. I suppose I ought not to think 
you anjrthing but kindness itself. *' 

" But you do?*' he inquired, tentatively. 

"Oh, no, no!" she cried, impulsively; "do not 
make me say horrid things which I should repent of. 
I know that I owe you my life — that I ought never, 
for one moment, to forget it, or to cease to be grate- 
ful." 

" Do you not think it should make a bond between 
us?" he asked, softly; and HeTiiiiOTie V\^^^ *Ocva^. 
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she could escape from the fixed look in his eyes, that 
always, always would strike her as being so much 
too near to each other. " 

"A bond!" she repeated, faltering. "Oh, no, not 
that quite ; only I suppose I ought always to remem- 
ber that you have a claim upon me that no one else 
has got." 

He smiled and threw himself back in his chair. 

"Ah! that is something, at all events!" he cried, 
with irrepressible exultation. 

Hermione felt, with vexation, that she must have f 
somehow committed herself. She bit her lip and 
was silent. 

" I have a claim upon you," he said, presently — " a 
claim which I will never forego. It gives me, as 
you yourself own, a position with regard to you 
that no one else can have. The life that I have 
saved is a life in which I can never cease to be in- 
terested, nor must you ever forget that whole years 
of acquaintanceship could not have brought me so 
near to you as that one great and blessed chance 
which was given to me yesterday. " 

Now, in this speech there seemed to be, to Hermi- 
one's fastidious taste, everything that was most pre- 
suming and most oiffensive ; and yet, in the face of 
a fact which there was no denying — the fact that he 
had saved her life at the risk of his own — she felt 
incapable of uttering a single protest, or of evincing 
the faintest sign of the disapprobation which she 
inwardly experienced. She was only able to mur- 
mur, in a low voice : 

^AreyovLnot somewhat ungenerous, Mr. Irvine?" 
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" Perhaps," he answered, serenely, "But you see 
a man in my position cannot afford to be generous. " 

" I do not see that. I should say that no one ever 
lost ground by generosity." 

" Ah, well, I had rather not risk it myself." 

And then he stooped suddenly forward and laid 
his hand caressingly upon hers that lay idly toying 
with the leaves of the book upon her lap. 

She started as though she had been stung, wrenched 
her hand away, and sprang hurriedly to her feet. 

" I suppose you have to get back, Mr. Irvine?" she 
said, with a nervous haste. "You will start, of 
course, by the afternoon train? I ought not to detain 
you; and now that the kind object of your visit is 
fulfilled, and that you find that I am none the worse 
for my fright and my drowning, I feel I ought not to 
detain you |i ''moment longer. " 

" All of which means, I suppose, that you wish to 
send me away?" 

He had not risen from his chair, but sat back 
looking up at her, with his elbows upon the arms 
and the fingers of both hands tightly pressed together. 

She stood above him, and he looked up at her agi- 
tated face with a somewhat singular expression. 
There was something cruel in it; something that 
seemed to say to her, " After all, what is the use of 
resisting and struggling? I have got a hold over 
you, and I mean to keep it." 

Of course, it was only her fancy that such a thought 
existed. Yet she could not help interpreting his 
way of looking at her into some such meaning. 

" I wish you had allowed me to dtovm " ^^^ ^•kA..^ 
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turning away from him, and speaking out, impul- 

» 

sively, the thought that came uppermost in her 
mind. 

" Oh, no, dear Miss Deverell, I am sure you don't 
wish that,** he replied, smilingly. " You are young 
and beautiful, if you will permit me to say so, and 
you are idolized by a doting old grand-father, who 
is prepared to gratify your smallest caprice. Your 
existence is likely to be a very delightful one ; and 
besides that, life is sweet to everybody, and I am 
quite sure that you are, at your heart, exceedingly 
grateful to me for coming up in the nick of time and 
fishing you safely out of the Aller. " 

She was obliged immediately to admit that she 
was grateful to him — excessively grateful. What 
else could she say? 

" I am sure you must want to go now, " she ventured 
to remark again, presently. 

Mr. Irvine consulted his watch. 

" No," he answered, tranquilly, " I am in no hurry 
at all ; my train does not leave till three-thirty. I 
have nothing to do at Goldsbury. You see, I don't 
know the Simpsons well, and don't care to be with 
them much. Will you give me some lunch. Miss 
Deverell?" 

" I am afraid I cannot ; my grand-father has gone 
to Allhampton, and said he would not be back till 
the afternoon. He was going to stay to lunch at the 
Rectory, I believe. He and old Mr. Reed are great 
friends, you know; when he goes into Allhampton 
he often stops there for a chat." 
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"I am delighted to hear that he is not coming 
back— it is all the better for me. I shall enjoy my 
lunch alone with you twice as much." 

" But I do not see how I can 'possibly ask you to 
stay if Sir Francis is out," objected Hermione, feel- 
ing as though a trap was closing about hen 

Charles Irvine only laughed. 

" Why, it is one o'clock now. You cannot be so 
inhospitable as to turn me out of the house ! I am 
horribly hungry, and it is but a small thing to ask, 
surely — just a scrap of lunch? You cannot possibly 
refuse a morsel of food — ^not to mcy at any rate," 
he added, meaningly. 

She colored very much, but rang the bell without 
another word. 

"Tell Hunt," she said, to the footman who an- 
swered the summons, " to bring up luncheon imme- 
diately. Mr. Irvine will lunch here. " 

Hermione was unspeakably wretched during the 
meal that followed. She was silent and abstracted ; 
she ate very little, and could scarcely exert herself 
to be polite. And yet there she sat, as hostess in 
her grandfather's house, entertaining a man to 
whom she owed her life ! 

Was this to go on always? she wondered. Was 
he to force his hateful presence upon her forever, 
and to order her about, and coerce her into doing 
what she did not want to do, simply and solely 
because of the service he had rendered her, byreasoq 
of which she was powerless to treat his assumptions 
with the scorn wd anger which they deserved? 
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As to Charles Irvine, he talked gayly and happily, 
as though nothing was the matter, ignoring entirely 
her coldness and silence as if he did not notice them. 

He was a clever talker, and presently, in spite of 
herself Hermione began to thaw a little toward him. 
She found herself obliged to talk to him, and after a 
little while she could not help acknowledging that 
he could make himself an agreeable and entertaining 
companion. 

As luncheon drew to a close, the hope of a speedy 
deliverance from her unwelcome guest made her tm- 
bend still more in her manner to him. 

Already Mr. Irvine had desired that his horse 
might be brought roimd, and had risen to wish his 
hostess good-bye. 

And at that moment, as they stood close beside 
each other. Hunt re-entered the room to deliver to 
her a letter which the second post had just brought 
for her. 

As the small silver tray on which the envelope lay 
was handed to her, it was as near to one as to the 
other, and it was impossible that either should fail 
to see it distinctly. 

Hermione blushed a rosy red, and her eyes shone 
with a swift and sudden happiness; then, as she 
slipped the letter quickly into her pocket, she looked 
up in order to wish Mr. Irvine good-bye. 

To her utter amazement, she saw that he had be 
come white as death ; his very lips were ashen, and 
his eyes were full of absolute horror. 

She uttered a cry, thinking he must be ill; but 
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he touched her hand simply in farewell, and without 
a word turned and left the room. 

When he got outside the door, he lifted his hand 
blindly to his head. 

"Great Heaven!" he murmured, " it is impossible 
— it cannot be — and yet — I could stake my life on it 
— ^it was his hand-writing!" 



CHAPTER Vn. 

The November afternoon was dull and fogfgy, and 
the lamps had already been lighted in the large, 
shadowy drawing-room in Berkeley Square. Lady 
Catherine reclined in a deep arm-chair, attired in an 
elaborate terra-cotta tea-gown, while her lord and 
master stood upon the hearth-rug, with his back to 
the fire, before her. 

"The train must be very late," observed Reginald 
Deverell, turning round to glance at the clock be* 
hind him, and then consulting his own watch. "I 
can't think what made my father select such a late 
train ; he would have done much better to come hy 
the twelve-thirty." 

" Your father never does things in the best way." 

"Never, poor old gentleman. He has made a 
dreadful mistake in taking up this girl, for instance." 

" Well, she is your poor brother's child, you know, 
Reginald. " 

" No doubt. But there was no occasion to have 
taken her to live with him. He might have made 
her a small allowance, paid quarterly, and left her 
some trifle at his death. That would have been quite 
enough. No doubt she did not expect anything 
more, and would have been quite satisfied. She 
would then have continued to live among the per- 
sons she was brought up with — ^her mother's people." 

64 
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** She might have gone on the stage, and toured 
about the provinces, disgracing the family, " remarked 
Lady Catherine, languidly, caressing the fat pug 
that lay slumbering inertly on her lap. 

" Anyhow, it was wholly unnecessary to press us 
into the service. Why should the girl be foisted 
upon us, pray?" 

Lady Catherine was indolent and self-indulgent, 
but she was not at all ill-natured. 

"It will be a great bore, no doubt," she replied, 
smothering a yawn ; ** but perhaps she is a nice girl, 
and anyhow her visit won't last long." 

" Long enough, I fancy. We shall get very tired 
of trotting her about to the theatres, and having to 
provide amusements and sights for her. " 

" Why on earth, then, did you not tell Sir Francis 
that we could not have her when he wrote to ask 
you?" 

" Because, my dear Catherine, I cannot possibly 
afford to offend my father," replied her husband, ir- 
ritably. "The governor holds a great deal in his 
hands, over and above what goes with the property 
and is entailed upon myself. He has had a fine in- 
come for years, and has never spent a penny of it. 
The governor's savings must amount to sixty or 
seventy thousand pounds, I should think. A nice 
little sum, if it were divided, as Tve always reckoned 
upon, between our two younger boys. But with this 
new infatuation in his head, who is to say if we of- 
fend him, that he will not cut Alfred and Willie 
entirely out of his will, and. leave every penny he 
C^ lay hold of to this girl? As it is, he is certain 
5 
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to leave her something, which wil. materially di- 
minish our poor boys' shares." 

"I don't know quite what to do with her," mur- 
mured Lady Catherine, irrelevantly. 

She had not the sordid soul of her husband, and 
did not feel unduly excited over the imperilled for- 
tunes of her younger boys. Having been bom to 
money, and always accustomed to abundance, the 
idea of poverty did, not come muqh home to her. 
The boys would have " enough, " she supposed ; it did 
not trouble her very much. '.. . Ci:. 

But Reginald Deverell was greedy for money; he 
loved it for its own sake and for the pleasure of ac- 
quiring it and keeping it. I^e wanted:. to have as 
much as he could lay hands upon for himself and 
for his sons. He bejit forward an4 looked keenly 
into his wife's handsome, stolid face. > ~. 

"I'U tell you 'vyhat you could do with her, if you 
were clever, my. dear," he said. "You could make 
her fall in love with the, wrong man." :r " ;: 

" The wrong man? " she repeated^ va^ely. 

" Yes ; some man who would ^ be^ ^ misalliance — 
whom it would make my father, yery angry indeed 
to have as a suitor for her. If he qouW be made to 
quarrel with her— asf he quarrelled with Walter — 
why, then he might drop her again as quickly as he 
took her up, and the danger to oiir-own: boys would 
be removed. " . ... 

Lady Catherine lifted her long tortoise-shell-han- 
dled glasses languidly to her eyesy and surveyed her 
husband critically through them. :■ , :--. 

"Dear me, Reginald!!* she remarked,- quietly. 
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"You grow quite melodramatic! What a sensa- 
tional idea! So I am to encourage some determined 
young man to run away with your niece in order to 
make her grandfather angry with her. How very 
funny!" 

Now when his wife said, "How very funny!" in 
"that tone of voice, Reginald Deverell knew perfectly 
well that it was equivalent to an expression of total 
disapproval on her part. .; 

Lady Catherine never got angry or indignant. 
She never excite^/ herself in any way* She was con- 
stitutionally incapat)le of excitement in the first 
^ place, and mpreoyer, she had a deep-rooted conviction 
that to lose one's temper, or display emotion of any 
kind, was underbred. Yet sometimes a mild surprise 
at her hust)and's ideas and actions did arouse in her 
a certain sensation of disapprobation. And when 
she put up her glasses at him and lifted her eye- 
brows, and said, " How very fimny!'* Reginald Dev- 
erell knew perfectly well that the thought in her 
h^art was^ " How very horrible !" • ^ 

He reddened, angrily. 

" Ah, well ; I see you won't help me— not- even for 
the sake, of your, children! So I suppose it's no use 
asking you.^" 

"I certainly shall not exert myself to find lovers 
tor your niece, Hermione — ineligible or otherwise," 
she answered, quietly. "You know, my > dear, that 
I never exert myself; if there is anything of that 
kind to be done, you had better do it yourself." 

A cab with luggage drev/ up at the door, and Reg- 
inald Deverell hastened downstairs to meet his fa- 
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ther and his unknown niece. For aitnough it was 
now six weeks since Hermione had first come to 
Deverell Place, her uncle had never yet seen her. 
His father had frequently urged him to come down 
and make her acquaintance, but Reginald had 
pleaded business and pleasure engagements, and had 
always refused to do so. The fact was, that he bit- 
terly resented his father's action in the matter of 
Hermione. 

He should have been consulted first as to giving 
her a home, he considered ; and Sir Francis should 
have abided by his advice. Reginald's advice would 
certainly have been that the Deverell family should 
wash its hands altogether of his dead brother's or- 
phan child. So that it was well for Hermione that 
she had taken matters into her own hand§, and had 
come without any warning to cast herself upon her 
grandfather's love and protection. 

He was not without curiosity, however, to see this 
girl who, by some witchery or other, had apparently 
wound herself into the old man's heart and life; and 
when Sir Francis wrote at last and asked him point 
blank whether he and his wife would not invite Her- 
mione to spend a fortnight with them in town, so 
that she might see a little of London and its sights, 
he wrote back by return of post, and acceded to the 
request. 

Sir Francis insisted upon bringing her up himself, 
and was to remain one night in Ber eley Square. 
The house being his ^ own, and only lent to his son, 
he had a right to be in it occasionally; and it was 
for this reason that Mr. Deverell cduld not possibly 
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object, as they were all together in the drawing- 

room, taking a cup of tea after their somewhat cold 
ioumey. when Sir Francis said to him and to his wife : 

" I hope, my dear boy, and you too, Kate, that you 
will not think I have taken a great liberty ; but I had 
a telegram this morning from Charles Irvine; he 
reached England yesterday, and wanted to run down 
to Southshire to speak to me about his poor uncle's 
affairs, so, as I was coming to London, I sent him 
back a telegram to meet me here this evening in- 
stead, and I ventured to say that I was sure you 
would give him some dinner at eight o'clock. I 
hope it will not put you out, Kate?" 

Hermione, who was sipping her tea silently by the 
fireside, set her cup rather suddenly down on the 
table by her side It was the first word she had 
heard of Charles Irvine for a long time — ever since 
that day when he had forced his society upon her at 
luncheon: and as he had been abroad ever since, she 
had cherished a delusive hope that she would not be 
troubled with him any more. 

** There is plenty of dinner, papa," answered Lady 
Catherine, unconcernedly. " At least I suppose so. 
Gregory showed me the menu just now. I think 
there was a saddle of mutton and some pheasants. " 

"Well, we shan't starve!" laughed the old gen- 
tleman, pleasantly, "even if Charles has brought 
home a tremendous appetite. I should think he 
would appreciate a good bit of English mutton after 
all those foreign kickshaws. " 

'^He has given up the bar, I suppose?" remarked 
son. 
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"Yes, entirely. You see, everjrthing is left to 
him excepting just the girls* portions, which, if 
they die unmarried, revert to the estate; and the 
Simpsons vacate - Goldsbury at once — next week, I 
believe. They are turning out a month earlier in 
order to oblige him ; for of course he mUst come and 
live there and marry and settle down," he' added, 
with a sort of side glance at Hermione which did 
not escape Reginald's notice. 

"So that is your little game, is it?** thought thiat 
astute gentleman to himself. 

"We shall find him a delightful neighbor, shall we 
not, Minnie?" continued the old tnkn, turning to his 
granddaughter. 

" I hardly know. Mr. Irvine is almost a stranger 
to me," answered Hermione, a little coldly. 

To hear that she was to meet him at dinner to- 
night, the very first evening of her London visit, 
struck a chill into her heart. There was somietliing 
that she feared about Charles Irvine. 

" I shall not enjoy my visit," she thought; "it is a 
bad omen that that man should come here the viery 
first day." 

"She does not like him," thought Reginald Dev- 
erell, who was watching her. 

The old man was laughing* mefrily. ' ' ' *'' 

"Just listen to that cold, proud monkey of mine!** 
he cried, turning to his daughter-in-law. "Why, 
she made a conquest of Charles the very moment she 
set eyes upon him ; and you know, too, that he saved 
her life and fished her out of the river, as I wrote to 
tell you," 
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** Oh, dear grandpapa, " inteitujited Hermione, 
almost with irritation, " do, please, let that old story 
alone. You cannot think how tired I am of being 
told that I a^e my life to Mr. Irvine," she added, 
turning apologetically to Eady Catherine.' 

" Suppose, then, my dear, we come upstairs and 
dress for dinner," said her iew iaunt, riot without 
tact. " I am sure you must be tired after your jour- 
ney, and you will like io rest a little, I daresay, be- 
fore dressing," and she led the way upstairs. 

"What do you think of her?" asked Sir Francis 
eagerly of his son the moment the door had closed 
upon the ladies. " Isn't she a beauty? Such griace, 
such style, such eyes! She looks a thoroughbred 
Deverell, every inch of her, doesn't she ?" 

"And yet," replied his son, coldly,' "she is not a 
bit like poor Walter. If I femember the lady 
rightly, having only seen her once, she closely re- 
sembles Miss Nelly Barker, the actiress — her mother." 

Then Sir Francis Deverell made the most amazing 
and astonishing remark that his son had ever heard 
fall from his lip&, ^ ^ '" ' " 

"Then," he answered, 'stoutly, rising from his 
chair, with a little more color than usual in his gray 
and wrinkled old face — ^** then, ail I can say is that 
she resembles a lady who must have been exceed- 
ingly good-looking, and who succeeded in bringing 
up her daughter most excellently and admirably. 
And what is more, if the mother was like Hermione, 
I am not in the least surprised that my poor Walter 
thought the world well lost for love of her. " 

Here was a transformation ! Reginald uttered a 
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long, low whistle below his breath ; he was absolutely 
incapable of saying a word. This girl must be a 
witch indeed! Why, only three months ago, the 
barest and most distant allusion to the actress-wife 
who had severed poor Walter from his father's 
house had been sufficient to send Sir Francis into a 
paroxysm of rage; and now, here he was standing 
up for her and crying her praises! 

Things were looking black indeed for those lega- 
cies for Alfred and Willie. 

Hermione*s maid had laid out one of her prettiest 
dresses upon the bed ; she felt herself unable to give 
any reason why she should not put it on, and yet 
she heartily wished she might have looked her worst 
instead of her best on this particular evening. For 
every pretty .woman has her worst as well as her 
best, and an unbecoming fit or color is often enough 
to spoil the most undeniable beauty. 

However, she donned the gown of pale diaphonous 
blue in silence and waited until the very last minute 
before going downstairs, lest by any untoward acci- 
dent she might find herself alone for a moment with 
the expected guest. 

The drawing-room, however, was occupied when 
she entered it by the three gentlemen of the party. 
Her heart beat a little as she entered the room, but 
she said to herself bravely, as she crossed the thresh- 
old: 

" How foolish I am ! He must have met dozens 
of women abroad far prettier and cleverer that I am. 
I daresay he has forgotten all about me by this time." 

But he had not forgotten her. The very first 
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glance she cast at him as he hastened across the room 
to greet her showed her that he had not forgotten 
her in the least. 

Charles Irvine had that look in his eyes which says 
to a woman plainer than any words, " You are lovely, 
and I adore you," which is very delightful, of course, 
when a woman is attracted in her turn to the man 
who looks the sentiment; but is repugnant to the 
last degree to her who only turns away with a shud- 
der of revulsion from a man she is more inclined to 
hate than to love. 

When he was seated beside her at dinner, Irvine . 
said to her, in a low, meaning voice : 

" Have you been riding — since?" 

" Yes, often," she replied, in a clear, matter-of-fact 
voice. "I have a very nice little chestnut horse 
which grandpapa bought for me; he is absolutely 
quiet, and his paces are perfect." 

"Ah!" he murmured back, sentimentally. "No 
more accidents, then ! How I have blessed Heaven 
day and night since the eventful day when I was the 
happy instrument of saving that dear and precious 
life!" 

She turned her head away with a gesture of annoy- 
ance. 

He bent nearer to her, and almost whispered : 

" It has made a bond between us — has it not? — for- 
ever?" 

And then Hermione felt that she detested him. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

** It is really the most provoking, thing- in the 
world," said Lady Catherine, with an amqunt of agi- 
tation very seldom displayed by her. 

Her husband looked up from his newspaper across 
the breakfast-table. It was the third morning after 
Hermione's arrival in Berkeley Square. 

"What has happened to disturb you, Klate?" he 
inquired. 

" Why, Celestine complains of pains all over her. 
She has certainly got the influenza, and I have told 
Gregory she had better be sent to her home at once, 
in a four-wheel cab, before she gets worse," -' ■ 

"Well, it is very tiresome for you to be deprived 
of your maid; but cannot Jane^ the upper housemaid, 
wait upon you for a few days till Celestine recovers?" 

" Oh, perfectly. She has waited on me before, 
very nicely. Oh, it is not that that troubles me ; it 
is my darling Fudgy." Now Fudgy was the pet 
name, derived from Fidfele, of Lady Catherine's pug. 

"There is nobody," continued Lady Catherine, 
pathetically," nobody else in the whole house whom 
I can trust to take Fudgy out for his morning's walk. 
I have no confidence in anybody but Celestine. 
What on earth is to be done?" 

" Do you never take him out for a walk yourself?" 

74 
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inquired Hermione, who had been eating her break- 
fast silently between her uncle and aunt. 

" I, my dear?" exclaimed her atmt. "Why, I can- 
not walk a yard. I never could. Walking disagrees' 
with me, and dear„ Fudgy requires a good ruii every- 
day in the park. " 

** Will you trust Fudgy to me, Aiint Catherine? I 
shall be delighted to take him out ; he is quite fond 
of me, and I will take the greatest care of him." 

" Oh, my dear, I really don't know whether I ougtt 
to let you go out by yourself in London! And^ I 
can't spare one of the maids to walk with you; but 
certainly it would be very good of you, only, would 
it be quite proper?" 

"Oh, Aunt!" laughed Hermione, gayly. "I have 
been accustomed to go about everywhere alone all 
my life. I am quite used to taking care of myself, 
and it is such a very little way to" the Green Park. 
I t:an go there quite easily. I should really like it. 
It will do me good to have a walk as Well as Fudgy." 

"Well, it is^very good of you, Hermione, I am 
sure, and of course it would take a great weight off 
my mind; for I do feel that I could tru^t him to you, 
and if your uncle doesn't disapprove of your going 
out alone " 

" I don't disapprove at all. Certainly not. Why 
should Hermione not go out alone? It will do her 
good to have the exercise, and, as she says, she was 
always accustomed to take care of herself till she 
went to live at Deverell Place. " 

And at the bottom of his heart Reginald Deverell 
said to himself: 
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^* And if she does get into some scrape or other in 
consequence, so much the better for us." 

That was how it came about that Hermione was 
to be found every morning walking by herself in the 
Green Park, or in St. James's Park, with Pudgy dis- 
porting himself on the grass in front of her. 

For several days these walks were perfectly un- 
eventful ; she remained out about an hour, and she 
grew to value the liberty and the freedom which her 
daily solitary outing brought to her. 

It gave her a quiet time to herself. She could 
think, and she could look at the greatest treasure she 
possessed on earth — Perceval Green's last letter to 
her. It was the letter she had received from him 
on the day that Charles Irvine had lunched with her, 
and which had occasioned such an extraordinary dis- 
play of agitation on his part. Upon that point she 
had not dwelt very much. 

She had noticed at the time that he had looked 
white and ill, as though for a moment he had been 
going to faint, but she did not connect the fact with 
the letter in her hand, which, truth to say, occupied 
her thoughts so much that she had speedily forgotten 
Mr. Charles Irvine and his unwelcome presence. 

For that letter had been an unspeakable comfort 
to her. True, it professed to be the last and only 
one he should ever send to her ; true, that it bade 
her an eternal farewell, and told her to forget him, 
and to be happy; but still, every line breathed so 
great and unalterable a tenderness to herself, and he 
thanked her so humbly and so gratefully for her love 
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and devotion to him, that it took all the sting and 
bitterness away from their parting. 

"You know,*' he wrote, "that I can never forget 
you, and never love another Woman but you ; and if 
I seemed to spurn your love it was because I could 
not accept the sacrifice which, in your goodness, you 
were prepared to make for me — not because I was 
insensible of it, but because it would not have 
been right that I should take it, for to do so 
would mean dishonor. Some day, perhaps, you 
may know all my story and understand me ; but long 
before that day comes I trust and pray that you will 
have, if not forgotten me, at all events conquered 
your affection for me, and have found some honor- 
able and upright man who has no secret in his past, 
and who is able to woo you openly and bravely be- 
fore the eyes of the world." 

Over and over again, a thousand times, had Her- 
mione read these words, and wept over them, and 
pressed them to her lips. She carried the letter al- 
ways with her folded in a little silk bag that hung 
by a gold chain about her neck ; and as she walked 
by herself in the Park, on these November morn- 
ings, she would often take it out and read again the 
dear and precious words. • 

One morning it was cold and frosty, and Hermione 
had put on a smart little sealskin jacket — her grand- 
father's last present to her — and a black velvet hat, 
with a scarlet wing in it. The frosty air had flushed 
her face very becomingly, and, altogether she looked 
a far too well-turned out and too pretty a young lady 
to be walking quite by herself in a London park. 
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She had just put back her treasured letter into its 
covering, and slipped it under her dress, when, look- 
ing, up, she perceived a young man with drooping 
figure and a bent head just before her on the same 
path as herself. 

Her h^art stood still for one moment, then began 
to beat wildly and tujnultuously. She hurried im- 
pulsively forward. .- 

"Perceval!*' 

He stopped and turned. It was, indeed, Perceval 
Green ; but he was altered and changed beyond be- 
lief. Never had Hermione received such a shock in 
her life as she did at the sight of him./ 

When she had seen him last he had been a fine, 
handsome, upright, stalwart young fellow. Now he 
was a feeble and decrepit invalid ; :his face was pale 
and thin, his^yes hollow> his whole figure shrunken 
and gaunt. He was but a faint shadow of his former 
self. . 

At her cry be turned rounds and on seeing her close 
behind hiftx ^ wave of color flooded his pale face for 
X moment, and then died away again quickly, leav- 
ing him whiter and more wan than before. 

She. grasped his hands in hers, 

" Perceval, " she said, in a shocked voice, "how 
dreadfully ill you look! I never saw anyone so al- 
tpred in my life, For Heaven's sake, tell me what 
has been the matter!" 

"I haye be.en ill-^very ill/' he answered. " I had 
a great t shock soon after we parted, and it made me 
very ill." 

"A shock? What was it?" 
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" I heard of my father's sudden death." 

" I never knew you had a father, Perceval. I al- 
ways fancied you had no family — that you were 
alone in the world." 

" I have been alone in the world ; but my father 
was alive, only he had quarrelled with, jne, and it 
was the dreani of my life to be reconciled to him. 
That is where the bitterness <rf it lies. He can never 
know, never understand, how- I have longed to be 
restored tOthis heart and be:f<M:giyen;vand now it is 
too late," he added, mournfully, with the deepest 
depression. 

Those dreadful words,." Too late!" What a bar- 
rier they are against all human desires and aspir- 
ations! Hpw unutterable is the sadness, how im- 
penetrable the gjootn of them! There is nothing 
that can be said in answer to them. 

Words oif pqnspla.tipn found no utterance upon 
Hermione's lips. She could only look at him with 
sorrow and sympathy in her tear-filled eyes^ 

"And then I fell Mcfc," he continued, presently; 
"it all capieupon -me together— his death, on the 
top pf the parting yrith you. It was at Southamp- 
ton, where I had gpne back to join the company after 
leaving you, that one; day -I saw .the. news in the 
paper. ^ I was simply stunned/ I Qould liot act that 
night; before mqmirig I y/as in .a high fever; for 
days after I was delirious.. I think," he added, 
sadly, "it is, a great pity that. I did not die; it would 
have been better for me to have died there at once 
than to get Ijqtter in order to perish by inches. " 

" Perceval!" exclaimed Hermione, "what can you 
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mean? You terrify me! Ah!" she cried, sharply, 
as a sudden and awful idea came into her mind, "who 
is taking care of you? Where are you living? 
What are you doing?" 

She looked him over from head to foot. His thin, 
shabby coat was buttoned acToss his chest, and an old 
woollen handkerchief was wound round his neck. 
His cuffs were frayed and not quite clean; he looked 
not only very poor, out at elbows, out of work — ^he 
looked starved ! 

Her heart turned cold as a stone. 

"What are you doing?" she repeated, breath- 
lessly. 

" I am doing nothing." 

" Are you not acting still with the company?" 

"No. I lost my engagement. They could not 
wait for me; I was ill so long. They went away, 
and my place is filled up." 

" If my mother had been alive it would not have 
happened. They should not have abandoned you," 
she said, brokenly and indignantly. 

" No, very likely not. She was a good friend to 
me always. " 

" Who nursed you then? What money had you?" 

" The woman of the lodging I was in; there was a 
doctor, too, of course. Sometimes he came three 
times a day. I had to sell everything I possessed 
to pay them both. I have just managed to get up 
to London. I am going to try and get some employ- 
ment. I am not proud ; I will do anything ; but even 
for the humblest post there are so many applicants, 
and honest work is hard to get. " 
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Then she drew near him, and laid her trembling 
hand upon his coat sleeve. 

"Perceval," she said, in a low, awe-stricken whis- 
per, "have you had any breakfast?" 

A shadow of his former merry smile crossed the 
young man's shrunken face. 

"You ask too many questions, dear little woman." 

" Oh, but this is terrible ! And where do you live? 
Where did you sleep last night?" 

He turned round. 

Behind them, beneath the leafless row of trees, 
there was a bench, a hard wooden bench that was 
powdered whitely with the rim of the morning frost. 
He looked at it silently, then their eyes met, and she 
understood. Her question was answered. 

She hid her face in her bands, and burst into a 
flood of passionate tears. 

"Oh, my dear, don't, don't," h© said, trying to 
draw away her hands ; " don't cry, Hermione, What 
does it matter? Don't mind about it, I can bear it 
very well." 

" Oh, what shall I do? what shall I do?" she 
moaned. Then lifting her tear-stained face to his 
she cried, eagerly : " You must come back with me 
to Berkeley Square, to my uncle's house. I must 
tell them. They will be kind to you and help 
you." 

He shook his head. 

" No, I cannot do that, Hermione. I cannot beg 
for food and shelter. Poor and destitute though I 
am, I cannot beg. " 

" Then take help from me!" she cried, pulling out 
6 
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her little purse; "for Heaven's sake, let me help 
you." 

He pushed away her hands gently but firmly. 

" No, my dear, not even from you." 

"But what will become of you? You will die! 
You will die of want T 

" I often wish that I could die ; but men who have 
nothing left to live for do not, unluckily, die so easi- 
ly. Dear Hermione, do not be so distressed. I am 
going now to get some work. I saw two days ago 
an advertisement in a new magazine about some old 
memoirs that I have read. I can, at any rate, write 
like an educated man, and I have scribbled off an 
article here,'* and he showed her a roll of paper in 
his coat pocket, " which contains the information on 
the subject that they have been inquiring and adver- 
tising for and that I happen to be able to give. I 
think the editor will take it, and if he takes that he 
may take others from me. So, you see, I shall not 
be starving long. And now, my dear girl, you must 
let me go. People are beginning to stare at us, and 
to wonder what a smart, fashionable young lady can 
have to say so long to a poor, shabby pauper like my- 
self. Go back to your uncle's house, dear little friend. " 

" But I must know what becomes of you — I must 
hear from you ! It will be torture to me not to know 
how you are. Will you not write to me?" 

"I think not. It would not be right, I think. 
Your grandfather might not be pleased. Hermi- 
one," and he fixed his sad, hollow eyes upon her, "if 
you were never to hear my name, or see vay face 
again, it would be better for you." 
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"Oh, no, no!" she cried, passionately. "Do not 
say that ; if — if we can be nothing to each other in the 
future, at least let us be friends for the sake of the 
past — for the sake of the love you once professed to 
me, and for the sake of my dear mother, who was 
fond of you. Remain my friend at any rate. Let 
me know what you are going to do to live?" 

" I cannot refuse when you appeal to me in that 
way," he answered, after a moment's reflection. 
"Your mother — sweet soul in Heaven!" and he 
lifted his hat for an instant with a movement of 
pathetic reverence for her who was dead — "Your 
mother believed in me. She trusted you to my care 
on her death-bed, and bade me see you safely to your 
grandfather's house. I do not think she would blame 
me for accepting the hand of friendship which you 
hold out to me in my misery and destitution. I will 
not write to you, Hermione ; it might bring you into 
trouble ; but I will see you again at least once more. 
I will meet you here on the third morning from this, 
at the same hour, and tell you how things have gone 
with me. Can you be here?" 

" Yes. If I am alive, I will be here. " 

" Then wish me good-bye now, dear. " 

She placed her hand obediently into his, and he 
grasped it closely ; and so in silence they turned from 
each other, and parted. 

It was bad luck, perhaps, for Hermione, that this 
silent parting should have been witnessed with as- 
tonishment, not unmingled with delight, by no less 
a person than her uncle, Reginald Deverell. 

Mr. Deverell was walking across the Park to West- 
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minster, having business to transact with a well- 
known firm in Great George Street, when his atten- 
tion was attracted by the very graceful figure of a 
well-dressed young lady in front of him, whom, 
upon a nearer approach, he perceived to be his own 
niece. That Hermione should be standing still, in 
• evidently deep and familiar discourse with a beggar 
— for such her companion appeared to him to be— 
filled him with surprise and curiosity. 

The beggar's back was turned to him, so the 
threadbare clothes were all he was able to observe. 
He saw, however, that the pair shook hands cling- 
ingly and lovingly ; and then the man hurried away 
toward Piccadilly. The girl came back quickly, 
followed by the gambolling and delighted Fudgy to- 
ward himself. When she was quite close she looked 
up suddenly and beheld her uncle, and a scarlet 
flush of conscious guilt and dismay flooded her face. 

Of course he must have seen her, and, equally of 
course, she would be questioned and reproved* 

To her astonishment, nothing of the sort hap- 
pened. Mr. Deverell lifted his hat pleasantly, asked 
if she had enjoyed her walk, and recommended her 
to go home quickly to her aunt, who wanted her to 
write some notes for her. 

" He could not have seen us, ** thought Hermione, 
as she hurried away. " It seems almost miraculous, 
but evidently he did not." 

On his part, Mr. Deverell was saying : 

" It would never have done to say that I had seen 
her. I must wait, and I must watch that young lady 
carefully. Bad blood will out" 



CHAPTER IX. 

Perceval Green was by no means so confident 
that his article would be accepted by the editor of 
the magazine for which he had written it as he had 
professed to Hermione to be. As a matter of fact, 
he was very desponding indeed. Illness and penury 
pull a man's pluck down to an inconceivable degree; 
and Perceval had had a bad time of it of late, and a 
hard fight to keep body and soul together. 

Some men in his position would have given way 
to utter despair, and have ended a life that seemed 
to have become too bitterly unendurable. But Per- 
ceval was not of the nature of which suicides are 
made. Life had been against him almost always, 
but he had never thought of putting an end to it. 
Always, on the contrary, he had set to himself the 
well-nigh impossible task of conquering his fate and 
of overcoming the apparently insuperable difficulties 
which hemmed him in on every side. 

Sometimes he even told himself that it was or- 
dained for him not to die until he had accomplished 
the desire of his heart. 

He had led a very unhappy life. There had only 
been in his existence one pure ray of bliss — one brief 
period of unalloyed happiness — and that was at the 
time when he had been thrown by the chances of 
the profession into which he had somehow drifted 
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into the society of Mrs. Walter Deverell and her 
daughter. 

Mrs. Walter had recognized the good in him at 
once, and had loved him almost as a son. She had 
encouraged his dawning love for her child in the firm 
belief that Hermione would he happy, even in pov- 
erty, as his wife. 

But her illness and impending death changed her 
views. She had perceived that, bereft of her mother 
and of the comforts with which her own talenj and 
success had enabled her to surround her daughter, 
Hermione would be left destitute, and that young 
Green, though clever and devoted, was not in a suf- 
ficiently secure position to encumber himself with a 
wife. It was, therefore, her dying wish that, al- 
though the engagement between them might tacitly 
exist until better times, Hermione should at once 
claim the protection and support of her father's fam- 
ily. 

To Perceval Green this decision of hers, wise 
though it was, made all the difference in the world. 
Hermione poor, the child of a woman who, like 
himself, worked hard for her daily bread, was with- 
in his reach ; but Hermione transfigured into Miss 
Deverell, of Deverell Place, was a totally different 
person, and the young man realized at once that he 
ought no longer to claim from her the fulfilment of 
her girlish promises to him. 

So he gave her up, as has been seen, as soon as he 
had fulfilled her mother's directions, and had escorted 
her to Southshire, believing that in so doing he was 
acting as a gentleman and a man of honor should. 
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There re other circumstances, too, which had 
combined to make him resign her. Until Mrs. Dev- 
erell lay on her death-bed, he had known nothing of 
her previous history, nor even if the name she was 
called by was real or only assumed. It was only in 
the course of a long private conversation with her 
during her last illness that he discovered who and 
what were her husband's people, and from what part 
of the country he had come. 

And in Southshire Perceval Green could never 
show his face ! 

How, then, could he possibly continue to aspire 
to the hand of Sir Francis Deverell's granddaughter? 

Now, indeed, he had fallen lower still, and the 
gulf betwixt him and her was wider and deeper than 
ever. 

As he walked slowly and feebly along Piccadilly 
toward the Strand, he felt morally and physically 
weaker than he ever remembered to have done in 
his life before. A few pence were all that he pos- 
sessed, and presently he turned into a small baker's 
shop and purchased a roll and a glass of milk. 

Somewhat strengthened and refreshed by this 
humble fare, he came out of the shop, and was pur- 
suing his way along Piccadilly, when all at once, 
among the pedestrians who crowded the footway 
and who went by him, a long and endless proces- 
sion of strange and uninteresting faces, he came 
straight up to one that differed from all the others — 
for it was a face that he knew, and that knew him ! 

It was a tall lady, dressed very quietly in deep 
mourning. She had still the remains of great 
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beauty, but she was not very young. She was get- 
ting out of a hansom cab, and was about to cross the 
pavement toward a draper's shop. She had just 
paid the cabman his fare, and was turning round, 
when Perceval Green walked up to her and spoke 
her Christian name. " Laura!" he said. 

The lady turned round with a violent start, and 
the parcels with which she was encumbered dropped 
on to the pavement. He stooped down, with a half 
apology, to pick them up, and when he looked up at 
her again he saw she was staring at him with a face 
of horror. 

"You look frightened of me, Laura," he said, 
geatly. 

"Great Heavens!" she ejaculated. "We believed 
that you were dead. Is it really you, Val, or is it 
your ghost? You look as if you had come out of 
your grave. " 

"Well, I've come out of the jaws of death, any- 
how," he answered; "but I am not a spirit. I am 
flesh and blood. If you want to be certain of it," 
and he bent toward her, and whispered in her ear, 
"give me something to eat! I am nearly starved. 
Can't you take me somewhere and give me' some 
.food?" .' % ^ 

' She turned quickly, and beckoned back the han- 
som she had just sent away, and they both got 
into it. 

"My poor Val," she murmured, brokenly, her 
voice suffocated by tears. " This is too terrible!" 

"I had better have been dead, had I not?" he 
said, bitterly. " Where are you taking me to, Laura? 
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This is rather rash, isn't it? You must not be seen 
with me, you know. " 

" I am taking you to our lodgings, near Portman 
Square. ** 

"Who is *our'?*' he asked, sharply. 

"Annie and I. Oh, not — not him!" she added, 
quickly. 

Thoy hardly spoke again till they reached the 
house. 

" I had better not come in, after all," he said, hesi- 
tatingly. " Give me some food to take away with 
me, and I will wait outside — there is Annie. " 

"Annie has gone to Windsor for the day, to see 
our old governess — Miss Grimes, you know. I am 
quite alone to-day. " 

"Are you quite sure? — and no one will come — ^no 
one that signifies?" 

She reassured him on this point, and he followed 
her into the house. 

Laura Irvine led him into the room on the ground- 
floor and placed him in an arm-chair. Then she 
went out and presently returned, bearing a tray 
which she set before him. Cold beef, bread and 
cheese, some cake, and a bottle of claret. 

He watched her proceedings with hungry eyes, 
and at a sign from her he began to eat. The penny 
roll had not, evidently, done much toward keeping 
hunger at bay, for he ate ravenously, as one who has 
not eaten his fill for many days. 

Laura sat by, watching him with tearful eyes. 
She was a pale and faded woman, with lines of care 
and imhappiness upon a face that once had been su- 
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premely lovely and fascinating, and that still bore 
the traces of a past charm. 

"Oh, if mother could see you now!" she mur- 
mured once, below her breath, adding immediately, 
" Thank Heaven, she cannot ! thank Heaven she is 
dead!" 

When he had finished, he pushed away the plate 
and turned toward her. 

"Thank you. That has done me good and put 
life into me. Now I must go. *' 

"No, no; not yet. Oh, niy dear Val! tell me 
something about yourself. How have you lived all 
these years?" 

" Honestly, at any rate. Though I daresay some- 
body we know would be ready to swear that I must 
have lived by picking and stealing. " 

"Oh, Val, how could he?" 

" He is clever enough to swear to anything. But, 
Laura, how is it that you are living with Annie and 
not with him? Are you not his wife?" 

She drooped her head like a broken flower and 
bowed it down upon the table. A smothered sob 
broke from her ; but not a single word. 

Perceval laid his hand, not over gently, upon her 
arm and shook her. 

"Speak!" he said, hoarsely. "Did he not own 
you? He was secretly married to you ; why did he 
not do you justice when there was nothing more to 
fear? Can't you speak, Laura? Where is he?" 

She shook her head. 

" I do not know," she moaned at last. 

"Do you mean — Ah! I cannot understand — 
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explain to me at once. Do you not see him 
then?" 

"Oh, often — often! He came to Vienna at once 
when poor father died. He has been kindness itself 
to us both; he professes the greatest affection for 
me." 

" What kind of affection?" 

"The affection of a cousin!" 

"Grood Heavens! but you are his wife." 

"He says not." 

Perceval sprang to his feet furiously. 

"By Heaven! but what comedy is this? I will 
have the man's blood for this! Has he wronged you 
— ^has he deserted you? Confess the truth at once!" 

"Val, don't be so angry, please — ^please! It will 
sound dreadful to you, I know; but I don't suppose 
he could help it. There was some mistake about 
the marriage. It seems that it was not legal. The 
clergyman turned out to be no clergyman at all. Of 
course Charles did not know it at the time ; but af- 
terward it came out — he was an escaped convict, 
I believe, who was disguised as a clergjmian, and he 
was arrested and taken back to Portland. " 

" Good Heavens ! But surely Charles did not sit 
down and do nothing under such an infamy ! Why 
did he not have the ceremony performed over again? 
— at once, and without delay?" 

"Oh! Val, you mustn't blame him too much. 
You see, Charles had no settled income, and he could 
not really support a wife ; and so, after you had gone, 
you know, and he found out this about our marriage, 
he thought it would be wiser to put it off until 
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things got better, and say nothing about the mar- 
riage that was no marriage according to law, and he 
promised me faithfully that he would marry me 
openly as soon as ever he could if I would wait and 
say nothing. And so I have waited " 

** For seven years!" 

"Yes; it has been rather long — seven years!" 
she said, mournfully. 

Perceval sank back into his chair and covered his 
face with his hands. 

" And it is for this that I have been sacrificed 1" he 
said, in a voice of mournful intensity ; for this that 
I am an outcast — nameless, homeless and hopeless ; 
for this that my father has died without forgiving 
me, and that my inheritance has been given to the 
scoundrel who has ruined me !** 

"Oh! dear, dear Val!" she cried, weepingly, as 
she came and knelt by his chair, and wound her 
arms round his neck. " Do you suppose that I have 
not reproached myself a thousand times — ^that I 
have not suffered agonies of remorse on your ac- 
count? And when you consented to bear the blame 
of his sin, to save your sister's lover '* 

"It was to save her husband^ Laura! Had I not 
believed him to be that, do you think I would have 
done it? But when it came to be a choice between 
the two, either that I should vanish — unpardoned 
and disgraced, and yet, because I was my father's 
son, untouched by the laws of my country — or that 
he, to whom he would have shown no such leniency, 
should be tried for forgery and condemned to a fel- 
on's cell — ^he who had just, as I thought, become 
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the adored husband of my favorite sister — ^why, what 
man with the heart of a man would have behaved 
otherwise? And if he had made you happy, if he 
had been good to you, even now I would not regret 
the choice I made; but he has disowned and repu- 
diated you!" 

" He has promised that he will marry me now." 

"Ought I to spare him any longer?" he said, mus- 
ingly. "Ought I to endure this shame — this life 
that is no better than death? You know I have the 
letters, his own letters, by which I could condemn 
him to-morrow ; and you were a witness of his guilt !" 

And then the wretched woman cast herself at his 
feet, and clung sobbing and moaning to him. 

" Oh, do not ruin him. He will marry me at once, 
as soon as it is decent after my father's death. He 
has sworn it by the God above us. Oh,Val! darling 
Val ! it is all such an old story now, do not rake it 
all up again, and ruin him and kill me ! You have 
got used to it, and people have forgotten it; they 
think you are dead. You have changed your name 
— nobody knows. But his life is just beginning — ^he 
has everything to lose. There is his old mother, 
too, who worships him — it would kill her, and he 
would never marry me — never — never! if he were 
to be found out now ; and I should be a ruined wom- 
an to my dying day!" 

He looked at her sadly and fixedly. Now, by the 
light of time and suffering, he saw the unspeakable 
selfishness of soul of this once spoilt and idolized 
younger daughter of a doting family, who had been 
the beauty, the pet, the darling — to whom everybody 
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had given way; and who, sooner than bear the 
trouble which God had laid upon her, had taken the 
sacrifice of her only brother's whole life and future 
in order to save the man with whom she had fallen 
passionately and wildly in love. 

Her beauty was dulled and faded now, and her 
soul, in the bareness of' its unloveliness lay exposed 
before him; and yet, somehow, the fascination of 
her past charm held him still, in some fashion, in 
the same chains as of old. 

"You love him, then, still, Lollie?" he asked, 
softly; "in spite of everything he has done, you 
love him?" 

" More than my very life!" she answered, passion- 
ately and earnestly. 

Then he got up slowly and took his shabby hat 
from off the table. 

"Good-by, my girl, then. If even now he will 
do his duty to you, and make you a happy and an 
honored wife, I for my part will stick to the old 
bargain, and you shall hear of your brother no more." 



CHAPTER X. 

A FASHIONABLE play was going on at the St. James's 
Theatre, and the house was crowded by a smart and 
well-dressed audience. 

Up in one of the boxes Hermione Deverell, 
charmingly arrayed in a dress of a soft diaphanous 
white material, with a row of pearls round her slen- 
der throat and a diamond star in her hair, sat be- 
tween her uncle and aunt. 

She was perfectly entranced by the play. The 
hero of the piece, a good-looking and very popular 
actor, was going through his great scene with the 
villain. Hermione hung breathlessly upon every 
word. She leaned a little forward over the edge of 
the box, and her fair head shone in the white gleam 
of the electric lights. 

The drama had a deep fascination for her. All 
her early associations were connected with the stage, 
and her keenest sympathies were awakened and in- 
tensified by it. And to see a play in London, at a 
first-class West-end theatre, where everything in the 
mounting was perfection, and all the scenery and 
stage accessories without a flaw — a play, too, where 
each part, however small, was filled by an actor or 
an actress of made reputation — this was indeed a 
feast to the girl, who had never witnessed any more 
ambitious performances than those to be found in 

95 
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country theatres, with poor scenery and wretched 
surroundings, and where one star — usually her own 
mother — was detestably supported by a host of inferior 
actors. 

She became perfectly asborbed, and quite obliv- 
ious of everything save the story on the stage. 

Would she have remained so unconscious had she 
perceived, far back in the pit, a poorly dressed young 
man who, having been presented with a ticket by 
an old comrade, had strolled in to see the great play 
of the day and while away a couple of hours in the 
warmth and brightness of the well-lit house? 

The young man saw her well enough, and it is 
possible that he paid less attention to what was going 
on beyond the foot-lights than to that fair head, 
crowned with the glittering jewel, that was bent for- 
ward out of the box above him He remembered 
how often in old days he had caught sight of the 
same eager young face and golden hair, up in the 
gallery, or in the upper boxes, with eyes full of in- 
terest and of excitement, over some new part in 
which he himself had figured. Alas ! happy days 
of poverty and of love — days that were forever 
over! 

The curtain was just going down upon the first 
act, amid a burst of applause, and Hermione, car- 
ried away by her enthusiasm, was clapping her 
small, gray-gloved hands energetically together, 
when the door of the box opened, and Charles Irvine 
came quietly in, and sat down in a vacant chair be- 
hind her. 

She looked annoyed. Go where she would, she 
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seemed unable to escape from this man's unwelcome 
presence. He was a daily visitor in Berkeley Square. 
Sometimes he came to lunch, sometimes he called 
so late in the afternoon that her aunt, out of sheer 
politeness, was obliged to invite him to dinner. If 
she did not see him indoors, she met him in the 
street ; at picture-galleries, even in shops, he seemed 
to dog and haunt her footsteps like a shadow. 

Now, of course, here he was again at the theatre ! 
It seemed to her as though the whole pleasure of the 
evening was spoilt to her. 

And yet, in spite of her repugnance and impa- 
tience, there was through it all a curious attraction 
and fascination to her about him. Sometimes she 
told herself that she must be under a spell, $ind that 
he had some evil power over her which she was un- 
able to resist. For he could always make her talk 
to him. His talents as a conversationalist were con- 
siderable, and when he left off paying her compli- 
ments, and talked about books, or art, or theoretical 
views of life, she began to be interested ; and there 
were whole minutes together during which she al- 
most liked him. Then he would take occasion to 
remind her that he had saved her life, and, swallow- 
ing her secret rage at his bad taste, she would thank 
him politely and at her heart begin to hate him 
anew. 

This comedy began to play itself out over again 
this evening in the box in St. James's Theatre. 

Mr. DeVerell had a business appointment at the 
Carlton Club, and was obliged to leave the ladies at 
the end of the first act. This brought Mr. Irvine 
7 
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more to the front of the box, and, seated between 
Lady Catherine and her niece he proceeded to de- 
vote himself exclusively to the latter. 

He had a way of bending down his head and gaz- 
ing intently into her face which was exceedingly 
lover-like and eminently embarrassing to her. It 
had the effect, too, of making her conspicuous, and, 
in so public a place as a theatre, made her feel ex- 
tremely uncomfortable. 

The curtain went up for the second act. Hermi- 
one, resolutely turning her back to him, and leaning 
well forward against the edge of the box, endeav- 
ored to show him by her attitude that she desired to 
give her whole attention to the stage. 

" How unkind you are to me!** she heard him mur- 
mur behind her. " Am I to see nothing at all but 
the back of that golden head and the nape of that 
delicious little white neck?'* 

She turned hot and crimson with anger, but pre- 
tended not to hear. 

After a few seconds, Charles Irvine softly put 
forth his hand, and, under cover of the darkness of 
the box, laid it caressingly upon her bare arm. 

This was too much for Hermione. She turned 
upon him with blazing eyes. 

"How dare you!*' she panted, then looked across 
to her aunt for protection ; but Lady Catherine was 
dozing peacefully behind the shelter of the satin 
curtains in her shadowy comer. 

"Hermione!" whispered Charles, reproachfully; 
*^why should you be angry?" 

"No man ever ventured to. take such an- tm war- 
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rantable liberty with me before!" she gasped, with 
shortened breath and quivering lips. 

"Because, my dear girl," he answered, with an 
irritatingly careless shrug of the shoulders, " no man 
before ever stood precisely in the same relation to 
you that I do. " 

" And in what relation, pray, do you imagine that 
you stand to me?" she inquired, furiously. 

" The relation of a man to whom you owe your 
life." 

" I wish to Heaven you had left me to be drowned," 
she cried, impetuously. 

"Oh, no, you don't, my dear child! Life is very 
sweet, and exceedingly enjoyable to you. A pretty 
woman who is spoilt, and made much of as you 
are, never has the slightest desire to end her life. 
Only please don't forget that you owe that life 
to me. " 

" Do you ever suffer me to forget it for one mo^ 
ment?" she inquired, bitterly. 

" I only want to make that dear life a happy one," 
he murmured in her ear. 

" Then for Heaven's sake hold your tongue now, 
and allow me to listen to the play," she replied, irri- 
tably, turning her back completely upon him. 

Charles Irvine smiled, as he leant back in his 
chair. He knew his power, and he was content to 
bide his time. 

The three-act comedy, had very little interest for 
him. It was the serio-comedy of his own existence 
that held him in thrall. He did not even take the 
trouble tplook at the actors upon the stage, but sat 
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feasting his eyes upon the slender form of the girl 
beside him. 

And, all unconscious of the passion that she had 
inspired, Hermione sat quietly and unconcernedly 
by his side, her whole soul in the story that was 
being acted, her whole being absorbed in the fate of 
the actors upon the stage. While, far away in the 
dark comer of the closely packed pit, a man with 
pale face, and haggard eyes that were filled with a 
speechless x^S^y watched her and watched him. 

Perceval Green was not only wildly jealous of the 
woman he loved, and whom he perceived that Charles 
Irvine was doing his best to make love to, in spite 
of her evident displeasure, but he was also jealous 
for the happiness and the honor of that pale, faded 
woman to whom Charles should, in duty bound, 
consecrate his life. 

" The blackguard !" he muttered, below his breath ; 
and yet he did not in the least realize the full depth 
of his rival's conduct and motives. 

It only seemed to him that this man, who was as 
good as married already to his cousin Laura, was 
amusing himself by playing at love with the fresh 
and char -lingly attractive young girl with whom he 
was spen lir j the evening. 

By-and-' ii'erceval grew calmer, and told himself 
that, probably, no harm was meant. Laura had told 
him that Charles had pledged himself anew to marry 
her almost immediately; it was unlikely, therefore, 
that his manner toward Hermione Deverfell meant 
more tnan an idle flirtation. 

**Thougb the •fell6w has aA odiously fdnilia^ way 
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of conducting a flirtation!" he thought ** Lucky 
that my darling is too sweet and true to be taken 
with his attentions, that are evidently most unwel- 
come to her. Heaven bless her! Well, I often 
pray that she may find a good husband and be happy, 
and forget me ; but I hope and trust she may take 
up with another sort of chap to Charles Irvine. That 
is not the kind of man for her. I think her pure in- 
stincts will teach her to avoid such men as he is. " 

By-and-by the performance came to an end, and 
the audience began to file out of the theatre by its 
various exits. 

Through being at the back of the pit, Perceval got 
out easily. He then went round to the main en- 
trance of the house, and waited outside amongst the 
crowd in the street to get one glimpse more of the 
girl he loved. 

Reginald Deverell, having come round from the 
club, was waiting just inside the entrance to m^et 
his wife and niece, and presently Perceval saw the 
little party of three coming out amongst the crowd. 

Hermione was wrapped in a soft white cashmere 
cloak, that fell in full folds about her graceful fig- 
ure. She was walking by the side of Lady Cathe- 
rine, and Charles Irvine was on the other side of her 
aunt. 

They all stopped when they were met by Mr. Dev- 
erell, and there appeared to be some discussion as to 
what they were going to do ; and Perceval fancied 
that Hermione looked vexed and annoyed. 

They came nearer to where he was standing 
amongst the rough crowd upon the pavement — Mr. 
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Deverell and Lady Catherine first, and Hermione 
and Charles following them. Perceval heard her 
say: 

" It is very kind of you, Mr. Irvine, but, really, I 
am tired, and would rather go straight home; and 
besides, I never eat supper. I am not in the least 
hungry, and it is so late." 

" But Lady Catherine has consented to come, and 
I have ordered it to be all ready. My rooms are 
only in Cork Street, not very far. " 

" I am really sorry to disappoint you. Take my 
aunt to your supper, by all means; but, please let 
me go home with my uncle to Berkeley Square. " 

The carriages came up. Mr. Irvine was a man of 
property now, and already he was beginning to live 
in the style and fashion of a rich man. He had 
started his own brougham, which drew up to the 
door immediately behind Lady Catherine's. 

Reginald Deverell turned round to the young peo- 
ple. He had no idea at all of encouraging Irvine's 
attentions to his niece by going to his carefully pre- 
pared supper. 

"Very sorry, my dear fellow," he said to him, 
"but Lady Catherine has had about enough; she 
can't stand late hours. You had better come home, 
Hermione; supper parties only ruin a pretty girl's 
complexion, and spoil her beauty sleep." 

" Certainly, uncle, I mean to come home. " 

" I may, at least, be allowed to drive Miss Dever- 
ell home to Berkeley Square, sir?" pleaded Charles. 

Hermione made a gesture of dissent; she would 
rather have gone home a third, between her uncle 
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and aunt. But Lady Catherine was already in her 
brougham, and the policeman was hurrying away 
the coachman. It was too late to fight over the mat- 
ter, and Reginald Deverell jumped in after his wife, 
and the carriage went off. 

Hermione reflected that it was only a very little 
way from the St. James's Theatre to Berkeley Square, 
and decided that it would be better not to make a 
fuss over so small a matter, and to make the best of 
the situation. 

So she got into Mr. Irvine's brougham without any 
further delay. Then it was that Perceval Green 
noticed that instead of giving the orders to go to 
Berkeley Square openly, Irvine went close up to the 
coachman, and gave some directions to him in a very 
low voice. He then jumped in and the door was 
shut. 

Immediately a horrible suspicion came into Per- 
ceval's mind. The man was treacherous and false; 
he felt convinced that he was dealing dishonestly by 
the girl who had trusted herself to his care. 

Presently, as the brougham turned into St. James's 
Street, a shabby looking man, following it closely 
in the darkness, sprang up behind, and clung on be- 
tween the back Springs; and so it happened that, 
when the carriage drew up, five minutes later, not 
in Berkeley Square, but in Cork Street, Mr. Perceval 
Green was standing by the side of it, as Charles Ir- 
vine got out. 

"This is not Berkeley Square!" he heard the girl 
say, sharply, in rather a frightened voice. ** Where 
have you brought me, Mr. Irvine?" 
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"Only to have some oysters and champagne. 
Come, you must get out, only just for five minutes. 
I won't keep you longer. Nobody will ever know. 
We can say we got run into by a cab, or that the 
horse fell down, to account for the delay, to your un- 
cle. Come, don't be foolish. What is there to be 
frightened of? Just come in for one minute and 
have some oysters and look at that new picture I have 
just bought — do, there's a dear girl !" 

" I do not intend to go into your rooms, Mr. Ir- 
vine. " 

" Oh, yes, you will. You know you have always 
got to let me have my own way. Come,'* and then 
he took her by the hand and attempted to drag her 
out of the carriage by force. " By Heaven, you mad- 
den me!" he exclaimed, as she half fell at the door, 
the brute in him getting the upper hand at last of 
his usual smooth exterior. "You shall come! I 
swear that you shall !" 

" You scoundrel !" said a low voice of concentrated 
fury behind him, and the next moment Mr. Charles 
Irvine had measured his length upon the ground, 
and lay half across the pavement on his back, with 
his head in the gutter. 

"I will see you safely home. Miss Deverell," said 
Mr. Green, quietly, after having performed this feat, 
and beckoning to a passing hansom he placed the 
trembling girl safely within its shelter and jumped 
into it after her. ^ 



CHAPTER XI. 

Hermione lay back in the cab in a half -fainting 
condition. For some moments she seemed scarcely 
aware of who it was who was by her side, and Per- 
ceval Green judged it wiser and kinder to leave her 
to recover herself in silence. 

Presently, however, she lifted her head and looked 
at him. " Perceval ! is it really you?" 

" Yes; I'm not very fit to sit in my shabby clothes 
next to such a smartly dressed young lady, am I?** 
he said, rather grimly. 

" That is nonsense," she answered, quietly. " You 
have done me a great service. That man — I do not 
like him over much, and of course he behaved badly 
to-night; but I — I don't think he is altogether bad. 
He did a brave thing once. " 

" Did he? I am glad to hear it," he replied, drily. 

" But he frightens me, and I was very glad you 
were there. How wonderful that you should have 
happened to be passing by. I hope you did not hurt 
him?" 

"Oh, no, he's all right." 

"Don't let us speak of him^" she answered, with 
an effort, and again she felt tongue-tied. There was 
a sort of loyalty in her heart towards Charles Irvine, 
a loyalty bom of what he had done for her once, 
which kept her from putting into words her strong 
aversion and dislike of his advances. 

105 
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"And you, Perceval, how have you fared?" 

"Better than I could have dared to hope," he an- 
swered, cheerfully. ** My article has been accepted, 
and I have an order to write a sequel to it. By the 
way, dear Hermione, I must work hard to-morrow, 
so I cannot meet you in your morning walk ; but if 
you are there on Friday, I will try and come then." 

There was no time for more, for the cab had 
stopped in Berkeley Square ; but, after he had rung 
the bell, as they stood together for a moment on the 
doorstep, Perceval said to her, earnestly: 

" Drop that man's acquaintance, if you can, Min- 
nie. He is not a good friend for you." 

"I wish to Heaven I could drop him," she an- 
swered, a little distractedly. " I would give the 
world never to see him again! But I must! I be- 
lieve it is fate!" she repeated, with a sort of despair 
in her voice. 

The door was opened, and, to the surprise of both, 
it was the master of the house himself who opened it. 

"Why, Hermione!" he cried, and then his aston- 
ished gaze fell upon the shabby, threadbare figure 
who was turning away into the darkness behind her. 
" Who is this person who has brought you home?" he 
inquired, coldly and angrily. 

Perceval Green had already vanished. 

"It is an old friend," she stammered; "an old 
friend of my mother's, I knew long ago. He brought 
me back — 
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A friend! He looked like a beggar," replied her 
uncle, contemptuously, and, of course, he saw at 
once that this was the same seedy-looking individual 
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whom he had seen with her in the Park two morn- 
ings ago — although, oddly enough, on neither occa- 
sion had he succeeded in catching a sight of the shab- 
bily-dressed man's face. " And, pray, how came he 
to see you home, Hermione? What has become of 
Irvine, in whose charge I left you?" 

"I — I don't know," said poor Hermione, turning 
white and red alternately. "I cannot explain. 
Please let me go to bed, uncle; I am very tired." 

"I think," said Reginald Deverell, sternly, as he 
made way for her to pass upstairs, " that if you can- 
not explain this incomprehensible and disreputable 
acquaintance to me, it will be necessary that you 
should do so to your grandfather. " 

And poor Hermione went to bed feeling that her 
cup of wretchedness was full indeed. 

Meanwhile, it was with no enviable feeling that 
Perceval Green walked away into the foggy darkness 
of the London night. 

He was no longer, it is true, actually an outcast, 
for he had been paid that day for his article, and 
had a few sovereigns in his pocket. He had taken 
a modest bedroom off the Strand, and he had eaten 
a substantial dinner. Moreover, the editor of the 
magazine had thought highly of his work, had been 
exceedingly polite to him, and had requested him to 
tmdertake regular work for him. So that starvation 
no longer stared him in the face. 

Yet, with all that, he was desperately unhappy, 
both on his own account and on Hermione's, for 
whom he began to dread he knew not what dangers. 
The worst of it was that he was powerless to help 
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her; he was forced to hide himself from all those 
who had once known him, and to conceal his identity 
under an assumed name. 

What was the meaning of Charles Irvine's inex- 
cusable conduct? Did he mean to play false to 
Laura? Did he dare to think he could do so with 
impunity? 

"No — by Heaven!" Perceval vowed to himself, 
" that he shall not. If the worst comes to the worst, 
why then " 

The sentence remained unfinished upon his lips, 
but there was a very black cloud upon his brow as 
he turned in to his humble lodging. 

Reginald Deverell quite enjoyed himself writing 
to his father. He lost no time ibout it, but sat up 
writing that very night, and went out to post the 
letter himself before he went to bed, so that Sir 
Francis might receive it by the second post on the 
morrow. 

" This is what comes of taking up the daughter of 
such a woman as Nelly Barker!" he wrote. **My 
dear father, you never, in your shortsighted and 
Quixotic kindness of heart, committed a greater mis- 
take. The girl has a low lover — some fellow she 
must either have picked up in the streets, or else 
known in her former life ; she said the latter, when 
I taxed her with it. He is quite a common looking 
man ; wears threadbare clothes and a shabby pot hat. 
I saw him talking to her in the Park first, but I 
hoped that it was accidental, and that he was some 
heggar she took an interest in, and so I said noth- 
ing ; but when it comes to this fellow having brought 
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her home in a hansom from the theatre at night, I 
think it is time you should be told of it. 

" Frankly, neither Catherine nor I can continue to 
undertake the responsibility of looking after a girl 
who has no ladylike instincts, and who makes ap- 
pointments with a man of this kind. Come up and 
see for yourself, if you doubt my word. It is my 
belief that she meets him every morning in the Park, 
when she takes the dog out for his walk. We can 
follow her, and watch ; and if what I say should be 
true, then let me advise you, my dear father, to 
wash your hands entirely of this girl, before she 
brings fresh disgrace upon the name of Deverell. " 

There was a good deal more of it, but all in the 
same strain. Sir Francis was reproached for his im- 
pulsive and ill-considered folly in ever having un- 
dertaken the charge of his grandchild, and was urged 
to put her back again immediately into that lowly 
position in life out of which he had so unadvisedly 
lifted her. 

Mr. Deverell was convinced that his letter was 
the very epitome of wisdom and prudence, and that 
it could not fail to persuade his father to do as he 
advised him to do. 

If he could only have seen and realized the misery 
which the poor old man underwent when he received 
that letter — the blow it was to his pride, the horri- 
ble pain to his heart ! But, sustained by his admir- 
able and virtuous motived — by his readiness to believe 
evil of Nelly Barker's child, and by his apprehen- 
sion lest she might interfere with those coveted leg- 
Acidd t6 hid ybuHger s6ns— Reginald D^ver^ll was 
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quite blind to all other considerations on earth, and 
did not take into account the distress and grief which 
he was causing his father to experience. 

In one sense, the letter had the desired effect 
Sir Francis determined that he would get to the bot- 
tom of the affair; he would come up to London, and 
he would see with his own eyes this man whom Her- 
mione was accused of meeting. 

He had no doubt that it was the same young man 
— that "play-actor," to whom she had said she was 
engaged, and who bore the inferior and abominable 
name of " Green. " 

But then she had pledged him her word that she 
would think about that man no longer, that she had 
given him up. How was it that she was incapable 
of keeping faith with him? 

He telegraphed to his son, and came up to town 
that same evening; not to Berkeley Square, but to 
a hotel, so that Hermione should know nothing 
about it. 

Reginald called upon his father, and the two had 
a long, confidential conversation together; and Sir 
Francis, after much persuasion on the part of his 
son, was induced to say that should he become con- 
vinced that Hermione was bent upon disgracing her- 
self by a low marriage, he would consent to erase her 
from his heart and his home. 

" And from his will too, I heartily and devoutly 

trust," added Reginald Deverell to himself, as he 

walked away homeward not ill-satisfied with his 

evening's work. 

; *VYou will Ben4 Hermione out witli ydiir -dog: in 
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the morning?*' he inquired casually of his wife that 
night, in the privacy of the marital chamber. 

" WithFudgy? Hermione?" repeated Lady Cathe- 
rine, vaguely. "Oh, yes, I suppose she will take 
him out. At least, I have no one else I can really 
trust with my beauty till Celestine comes back. Un- 
less, of course, you object, then I will arrange that 
Jane shall undertake it. If she took him on the 
lead, and never let him go, it might be safe,*' she 
added, reflectively. 

" By no means, my love — by no means,'* cried her 
husband, hastily. "Send Hermione out with the 
animal as usual ; in fact, I only inquired because I 
am specially anxious that she should go out with 
him to-morrow morning. Can you keep a secret, 
Catherine?" 

" Well; I have been credited with some faculty of 
doing so," replied his wife, languidly. 

" Well, then, I will tell you something. I have, I 
believe, in my hands at this moment the means of 
saving our two dear boys, Willie and Alfred, from 
being entirely left out of my father's will. Under 
Providence — in fact, I may say, I shall perhaps be 
the instrument of ousting this low-bom girl from the 
poor old gentleman's house.** 

" Do you mean Hermione? Is she * low-bom?* I 
thought she was your brother's child!" 

" Ah ! But consider her mother — a common play* 
actress! Why, she never even rose in her profession, 
never acted at any London theatre, save at Saddler's 
Wells once, where poor Walter was fool enough to 
l^se his heart to her ; and the girl takes after her 
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mother. I am going to open my father's eyes to that 
fact. " 

And then Reginald Deverell proceeded to explain 
to his wife how he had arranged that his father and 
he should follow Hermione in her morning walk, 
and watch whether she did not meet by appointment 
a disreputable-looking man in the Park, and enter 
into a long and familiar conversation with him — 
such a man as it was disgraceful and shameful to 
the reputation of Miss Deverell, of Deverell Place, 
to be seen with. 

" You are going to spy upon her, in fact?" said her 
ladyship, quietly ; and then she made use once more 
of that expression which Reginald hated more than 
anything else she ever said. "How very fimny!" 
she remarked, placidly. 

Volumes could not have spoken her contempt more 
plainly. He colored with anger and annoyance. 

"Ah! well, of course; I don't expect sympathy 
from you, though it is your own boys' future that is 
at stake. " 

And then Lady Catherine made for her one of the 
most energetic speeches that she had ever been 
known to utter. 

" I had rather that Willie and Alf begged their 
bread in the streets, and died in the workhouse, than 
that they should live to play a mean and dishonor- 
able trick upon a defenceless woman!" 

There is something in blood after all! Lady 
Catherine was not Lord Braceby's daughter for noth- 
ing. 

Her husband, at hisheart, knew that She Was tight, 
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and that he was wrong ; but as he would have died 
rather than own it, he only went out of her room and 
slammed the door of his dressing-room violently be- 
hind him. 

All unconscious of the plot by which her uncle, in 
his cupidity, had planned to ruin and disgrace her in 
the eyes of her grandfather, Hermoine went leis- 
urely upstairs the following morning after breakfast 
to put on her hat and jacket in order to perform her 
little daily service to her aunt's dog. She was very 
glad to do it, for, apart from all other more selfish 
considerations, she was grateful to Lady Catherine, 
who was uniformly kind to her, in her own indolent 
and placid fashion, and who often, by her thoughtful- 
ness and tact, turned aside sundry little unkind allu- 
sions and aspersions which her uncle Reginald fre- 
quently gave vent to — more at her than to her. 
Moreover, Hermrione was exceedingly fond of dogs, 
and although pugs are not, perhaps, the most lovable 
of all the canine race, still, this particular pug was not 
without his own peculiar little attractive ways. 

Whilst Hermione was fastening on her hat and 
buttoning her jacket and gloves, Fudgy w^s wrig- 
gling about all round and about her, in delighted 
expectation of his daily outing, and every nerve in 
his little fat ungainly body was quivering with joy 
and gladness. 

The morning was, as London November mornings 
are wont to be, a little foggy and raw, and Hermi- 
one, when she found herself outside in the chill air, 
walked briskly on toward the Green Park. 

Her heart was full of happiness, for she was about 
8 
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to see Perceval and to leam from him all the history 
of his new work. Like most women who love, she 
had but little thought concerning the future : it was 
enough for her to know that she was to see him to- 
day, to look into his dear face, to hear his voice, and 
to feel the touch of his hand. 

She had recognized the fact that he was her lover 
no longer — he himself had said that they could never 
be to each other all that which for a few short weeks 
of happiness they had once hoped to become. She 
had bowed meekly to his decision, and did not seek 
to alter it. She herself, indeed, saw plainly enough 
that her grandfather could never give his consent to 
such a marriage for her, and that by following her 
mother's dying wishes, and identifying herself with 
her father's people, she had cut herself off from the 
lover of her former life, and had tacitly pledged her- 
self to acquiesce in her grandfather's wishes. But, 
for all that, at her heart she loved him still, and 
there was nothing on earth that could give her so 
much happiness as to see Perceval, and be sure, at 
least, of his sympathy and friendship. 

So when, in the distance through the fog, she saw 
him approaching toward her, under the smoke- 
blackened trees of the Park, her heart beat quickly 
with pleasure and delight 



CHAPTER XII. 

On the afternoon of the day following the evening 
that Perceval Green had brought Hermione back to 
Berkeley Square in a cab — the day upon which Sir 
Francis Deverell had received his son's letter, and 
had hurried impulsively up to London — a scene 
which was not without its bearing upon the fortunes 
of the different persons in this history, took place in 
the house in the neighborhood of Portman Square, 
where the two Miss Irvines were lodging. 

The tv/o sisters were together in the ground-floor 
front room that served them for a sitting-room. 

Annie Irvine, the elder, was a gaunt, dark-featured 
woman of nine- and- thirty . She was eight years older 
than her sister, and the brother who had disgraced 
the family, and whom most people believed to be 
dead, had come between the two. Annie was a good 
woman — a much better woman than her sister — 
charitable to the poor, just and upright in her con- 
duct, and scrupulously honest in her dealings ; and 
yet she was a hard woman, and nobody had ever 
loved her in the way that Laura, the spoilt, selfish, 
capricious beauty had been loved. 

Annie was seated by the square table in the centre 
of the room, cutting out shirts of unbleached calico 
for a poor people's work society to which she sub- 
scribed and contributed her time as well as her 

"5 
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money. Every now and then she tore the rough, 
hard stuflf across from end to end, and every time 
she did so, Laura, who was lying idly on the sofa, 
winced, and put up her hands to her ears at the 
shrieking noise of it. 

"Oh, Annie, do stop," she pleaded; "my head 
aches so, and the noise is so horrible. " 

Annie laid down her scissors at once, and pushed 
the calico up into a heap. 

" Why did you not say so before? I had no idea 
you had a headache; but there are three dozen of 
these shirts to cut out before to-morrow — the poor 
women are waiting for them. However, I can be 
looking out the buttons and the cottons for those that 
are finished. By the way, LoUie, the landlady spoke 
to me this morning about these rooms. She wants 
to know if we are going to take them on after Christ- 
mas. I promised to give her an answer to-night. 
What do you think. Shall we keep them, or shall 
we see if we can get something a little larger and 
airier?" 

For a moment or two Laura did not answer, then 
with a slightly heightened color, she said: 

" There is something, Annie, that I think I ought 
to tell you, because it will affect our future plans 
very much. It is a secret, so I must trust you not to 
mention it; but I think the time has come when you 
ought to know. " 

" Dear me, LolHe, you quite interest me. What 
wonderful secret can you possess that I know nothing 
about?" 

" It is somebody else's secret as well as my own, 
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Annie, so you must promise to be very discreet. It 
concerns Charles. " 

** Charles and you?'* inquired the other, sharply. 

"Charles and me," she replied, coloring very 
much. '* I am going to marry him." . 

** I am very sorry to hear it," replied the elder sis- 
ter, uncompromisingly. 

Oh, Annie, how unkind!" 

Not at all, Lollie. I hoped all that folly was 
over years ago. Of course I know that, as a girl, you 
were in love with him ; but I thought that by this 
time you were not only older, but wiser." 

"But what possible objection can you see to 
it?" 

'*I see several. First and foremost, I disapprove 
extremely of the marriage of first cousins, and, as 
you know very well, that was the reason why our 
poor father would not hear of the engagement years 
ago; besides which, if you marry him, where are 
you to live?" 

"Why, at Goldsbury, of course, where Charles 
will go to live as soon as the house can be got ready 
for him after the departure of the tenants. " 

"Lollie, you cannot live at Goldsbury!" cried 
her sister with energy. " You cannot return to that 
house from which we fled seven years ago in shame 
and in disgrace; where every creature about the 
place, and for miles round — every child in the vil- 
lage even — ^knows that our wretched brother forged 
his own father's name ! Not one of us can ever show 
our faces at Goldsbury again!" 

**It is a long time ago," murmured Laura, con- 
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fusedly. " I don't see why we should not go back. 
People forget things. ** 

" You must be lost to all sense of shame, to con- 
template the idea of going back ! If other people, as 
you say, forget, we, at least, ought never to forget." 

** I am sorry you take it in this strong way, An- 
nie. I had hoped that you would come and live 
with us there, when I am married — for a portion of 
the year, at all events. *' 

" Put that idea promptly out of your mind, then ; 
for I shall never set foot in Goldsbury again, and for 
the same reason you should never consent to marry 
Charles unless he undertakes that you shall never be 
asked to go there.'* 

" I don't see it in the same light that you do, An- 
nie; and after all, poor Val " 

" Do not mention that wretched creature's name. 
I forbid it!" cried Annie, with anger and indigna- 
tion. " Oh, I know very well what you would say — 
that he is dead. And of course, that is the only 
grain of comfort we can possibly have. The grave 
has swallowed up his sin and his shame. Thank 
God!— thank God for that! That is the only palli- 
ation we have been vouchsafed. For if he lived 
still, there is no comer in all England where it would 
be right for us to exist!" 

Poor Laura sank back, pale and trembling, in her 
sofa comer. What if Annie knew that Val himself 
had been in this very room only two days ago? 

But Annie had never known the truth. She be- 
lieved what everybody else did — nobody but Laura 
knew. 
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It was just at that moment that an open carriage 
and handsome pair of bay horses drew up before the 
door of the house, and the two sisters, looking out 
behind the close-drawn muslin curtains, perceived 
Lady Catherine Deverell, with a very pretty young 
lady seated by her side. 

"Good gracious!" exclaimed Annie. "It*s Lady 
Catherine Deverell come to call on us!" and she 
whisked out of the room in time to catch the maid, 
who was just going along the hall to answer the door. 

" Say 'not at home,*" she said to her, breathlessly. 

" Why do you say that?" said Laura to her, sharply. 
"Are we never to see any visitors at all?" 

" Certainly not visitors who are in any way con- 
nected with Southshire. I wonder you don't see 
yourself that we cannot possibly meet anybody of 
the name of Deverell. Sir Francis knew all." 

Laura was looking discontentedly out of the win- 
dow at the departing carriage. She thought her 
sister's notions very far fetched and very ridiculous. 
Their life was very dull ; it would have amused her 
to have talked to Lady Catherine. Her own sensi- 
bilities were blunted to all that Annie felt so acutely 
still ; as, indeed, they were bound to be, or she could 
not have continued to love Charles Irvine, and to de- 
sire to become his wife. 

" I wonder who that pretty girl is with her?" she 
gaid, aloud. " Did you notice her, Annie?" 

" No, I did not see. , Was she pretty? Perhaps it 
was one of her nieces — one of the Bracebys. I be- 
lieve the present Lord Braceby— Lady Catherine's 
brother — has several daughters. " 
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The carriage drove away, and the sisters were left 
to the monotony of their daily life. Presently An- 
nie packed up the shirts that she had finished cutting 
out into a parcel, and said she would go out and 
leave those at least at the mission-house, and prom- 
ise the remainder for the morrow. 

" Won't you come out and have a little walk with 
me, Laura?" 

But Laura did not want to go out, and Miss Irvine 
went out alone, with a brown paper parcel under her 
arm. 

About ten minutes after she had gone, there was a 
ring at the bell that set Laura's heart galloping; and 
in another moment a visitor whom she was always 
hoping, and longing, and yearning to see, was shown 
into the room. 

She sprang with quite a girlish eagerness from her 
sofa to meet him. Her thin face became suffused 
with color, her eyes shone with gladness — for a 
moment she looked again almost the beautiful Laura 
Irvine who, ten years ago, had ' been the belle of 
every ball in Southshire. 

"Oh, how glad I am to see you!" she cried, with 
delight. "What a time it is since you have been 
here, Charles — a whole week to-day; and you have 
never answered one single one of my letters I*'^..^.. . 

Charles Irvine kissed her coldly and car^ie&ly, 
and threw himself down into a chair. He looked 
cross and worried, and he had a lump on his fore- 
head above one eye, which, as a matter of fact, had 
give^ him a very bad headache. ^ 

Laura noticed the bruise at once. 
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" Why, what on earth have you done to yourself, 
Charles? Have you had a blow? You look as if you 
had been fighting. " 

" Don't be an idiot — fighting, indeed!" he answered 
savagely and roughly. " It's nothing. I only slipped 
getting out of a cab last night, confound it, and gave 
my head a bit of a knock as I fell. " 

"Oh, dear, I am so sorry," she murmured, sym- 
pathetically. But Charles did not want to taik about 
the lump on his head. It was, in fact, a very sore 
subject to him ; but although he wished to Heaven 
he knew who it was who had knocked him down 
last night, he had no intention of taking any steps 
to discover. 

Meanwhile the accident had placed him at a great 
disadvantage ; for, to begin with, he had lost his one 
chance of forcing Hermione into an equivocal posi- 
tion by entering his rooms — a position to which he 
had trusted greatly in order to plead his suit with 
her more successfully ; and in the second place, he was 
personally disfigured by the blow he had received, 
and felt himself unable to present himself in Berke- 
ley Square with a black eye. To that, no doubt, 
Laura owed it that he had come to see her instead. 

" I have just been telling Annie that we were going 
to be married," announced Laura, unsuspiciously, 
taking up a position close to his chair, and putting 
her hand in his. 

"What!" he shouted. " What on earth made you 
tell her such a thing?" 

"Why, my dear Charles? Pray do not be angry! 
I did not know you minded Annie's knowing, and I 
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warned her that it was a secret. I felt I ought to 
tell her. You see our future plans depend upon it. 
It was but fair to her to let her know. It will make 
a difference to her, of course, my leaving her ; and 
I suppose we shall be married at Christmas, shall we 
not?" 

Charles Irvine looked at her for a few moments 
in silence ; there was something in his face which 
filled her with vague disquiet, it was so cold, and 
hard, and cruel. 

She trembled a little. 

" You — you will not put it off later than Christmas, 
will you, Charles?" she said, hesitatingly. 

" My dear Laurn, you must learn to look at things 
sensibly," he answered, with a little hard laugh. 
" You see, my dear girl, you are rather too fond of 
jumping at conclusions. Your *wish is father to 
your thought, * as the saying is. You must be reason- 
able, and look at the matter from a common-sense 
point of view. " 

She turned very pale. This preamble boded noth- 
ing but evil. There was, deep down in her mind, a 
vague, intangible terror which she had for days, and 
weeks, and months tried not to think of — tried not to 
see. Now, like a nightmare, this terror rose up and 
knocked, with a knell of doom, at the door of her 
heart! 

"What — what do you mean?" she faltered,. 

Again he laughed. What was there in the sound 
of that laugh that froze her blood into ice? 

"You know, my dear girl, everything changes; 
life changes, circumstances change, one changes 
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one's self — one cannot help it. You, yourself — ^well, I 
hope you won't think me unkind, Laura — but you 
are changed. You were, I think, the prettiest and 
most fascinating woman I ever met. Ah ! how lovely 
you were — quite delicious! and such a witch, too, 
with 5''our caprices and your coquetries ; it was enough 
to turn a man's head to come near you; and you 
turned mine, frankly and fairly, LoUie — you did, in- 
deed. And what follies I committed for your sake— ^ 
but — but that is all ten years ago, and now " 

" And now I am old and faded !" she cried, sharply, 
with pain and indignation. " Oh ! pray finish your 
sentence, do not spare me — old and faded!" 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

" It is you who suggest the words ; I have no wish 
to be unpolite." 

There was a silence — a silence pregnant with the 
destiny of a woman's crushed and ruined life. It 
seemed as if neither could summon up the courage 
to break through that terrible silence. 

It was Laura, at last, who rushed upon her fate. 

" What is to be the upshot of these remarks, Charles? 
Pray, explain yourself." 

"Must I? Oh! well, if you wish it; but I should 
have thought it so much easier for you to accept 
things quietly without pushing the matter unpleas- 
antly home. But you women are all like that. You 
must always turn things inside out, and probe down 
to the very root of everything. Still, of course, if 
you prefer the unvarnished truth " 

" I do prefer it. What is it?" she said, withforced 
calmness. 
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"I cannot possibly marry you, Laura, either at 
Christmas or at any other time, my dear. " 

He had the grace to be unable to look her in the 
face as he said it. He was holding his hat in his 
hands as he leant a little forward in his chair, and 
he stared into the crown of his hat as he spoke. 

She sprang to her feet. 

"Charles!" she cried. "You cannot — cannot mean 
it. You cannot be so base — so cruel! Oh! don't 
you know that in the sight of Heaven we are man 
and wife already? You cannot be so vile as to desert 
a woman you have actually married!" 

** My dear Laura, pray don't go into heroics, and 
rake up an unfortunate mistake that no one regrets 
more than I do. Of course, had our *marriage* been 
a legal one, I should have had to have stuck to it ; 
but by a strange and unforeseen accident, for which 
I really was not in the least responsible, it turned 
out to be no marriage at all, and that the man who 
married us was only masquerading as a parson. It 
was unfortunate; but, then, you see — well," with 
another significant shrug, "it gave me time to re- 
consider it, and to think better of it. " 

Then she came and knelt by his side, and wound 
her arms about his neck. She put up her face to 
his, her lips to his cheek, and pleaded, poor soul! 
as a woman will ever plead in vain for a lost love, 
for a passion that has burnt itself into ashes. 

" Oh, my darling ! Charles, my dearest ! I love 
you so much! Your love for me cannot surely be all 
dead and gone ! Oh, be good to me ! I will be such 
a faithful, loving wife to you! Remember how I 
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have staked all — ^my very reputation — upon your 
truth to me; how I have trusted you — how I have 
waited patiently, because you bade me wait ; how I 
have kept *that secret and ruined poor Val, stained 
my own soul in lies and dishonor for you — for your 
love's sake! Oh, you cannot throw me over now, 
after all the past — surely you cannot!" 

But he unwound her arms from his neck and shook 
himself impatiently free from her clinging grasp. 

"Be sensible, Laura, be reasonable. I tell you 
everything is altered. One cannot conjure back the 
past. We are older; passion always wears out ill 
time, and mine for you is dead. I shall always be 
your true friend ; I really cannot be more. You are 
changed, and I am changed; and, moreover, I am a 
rich man now. I can afford to marry as I choose *' 

" Rich ! — with my father's money ! — with the price 
of my brother's dishonor!" 

" Don't be melodramatic. Nothing you can say of 
that kind can alter your father's will. The money 
is mine, and Goldsbury is mine. I can do as I like 
with my life ; and besides " 

A moment of silence. 

" Besides what?" she said, in a low, hoarse voice. 

" Well, the truth is, I have seen some one ; there is 
another woman, in short, whom it is my present in- 
tention to marry." 

She answered never a word, but slipped suddenly 
away from his side down to the floor, and lay there 
with her poor white, unconscious face upon the thread- 
bare carpet. 






CHAPTER XIII. 

Charles Irvine got up and left her ruthlessly— left 
her there lying upon the floor, unconscious and help- 
less. He did nothing to assist her — he did not even 
ring the bell to summon the people of the house. 

" Poor Laura!" he said to himself, as he went out 
of the room ; " so like a woman to faint and make a 
fuss! However, it's just as well; I hate scenes and 
reproaches, and I think I've had about enough of 
Laura's. By the time she comes to, I shall be gone, 
and she will have to get over the little shock to her 
feelings by herself. Much better for her, poor soul! 
if she only knew it, and the truest kindness I can do 
her is to go away and leave her. " 

And he did so promptly, congratulating himself, " 
as he shut the house door behind him, that he had 
managed to get out of an unpleasant situation so 
quickly and easily. 

Nevertheless, there was still one thing that troub- 
led him a little. One object, and that not the least 
important of his visit, was still unfulfilled. He had 
intended to question Laura narrowly as to her knowl- 
edge of the circumstances of her brother's death. He 
could not forget — ^he never could succeed in forget- 
ting — that he had once seen in Hermione's hands a 
letter addressed in a handwriting which bore so ex- 
traordinary a likeness to that of a man whom he 
believed to be dead, that the sight of it had given 
-^ 126 
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liim one of the most terrible shocks he had ever re- 
ceived in his life. 

That handwriting haunted him. Whose was it? 
How did it come to be in Hermione's hands? Was 
it possible that that letter had been written by the 
man he had injured so terribly? Or was it nothing 
more than an extraordinary ocular delusion, or merely 
a case of a very remarkable similarity in the hand- 
writing of some stranger? 

As he went quickly away down Portman Square, 
he met Annie Irvine coming back from her charit- 
able errand to St. Mark's Mission House. 

" Annie may perhaps know something — I will ask 
her," he thought, and stopped, and shook hands with 
her. He thought that Annie looked at him rather 
inimically. 

"You have been to see Laura?" she inquired 
shortly. 

" Yes ; I have just left her. " 

He did not think it necessary to add that he had 
left her on the floor in a dead faint. 

"Laura has told me," said Annie, going straight 
to the point in her usual abrupt fashion, " that you 
are going to marry her. " 

" Well, " he replied, with hesitation, feeling un- 
able to meet her eyes, and looking down at the end 
of his umbrella, " that perhaps is hardly the way to 
put it — things are not exactly in that stage, I fancy. " 

" I am very glad to hear you say so, Charles." 

Charles looked up quickly. To find an ally in An- 
nie was more than he had dared to hope. 

"If you will forgive me for speaking plainly," 
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continued Miss Irvine, " it would be a very undesir- 
able thing, and a very wrong thing, that you should 
marry Laura. Remember that upon our branch of 
the family there rests an indelible stain of shame— 
the shame of our unfortunate brother's crime." 

He nodded his head, sadly and gravely. "Nei- 
ther you nor Laura have any business to forget that. 
She ought not to live at Goldsbury, and you ought 
not ask her to do so. It will be all that you will be 
able to do to live down the stain upon our name, and 
to give yourself a chance of doing so you ought to 
marry some girl who is in no way connected with the 
family — and not the sister of the man who has brought 
disgrace upon us. " 

"My dear Annie, how thoroughly you and I 
feel alike! These are the very arguments I have 
been using to our poor, dear Laura. I have been 
trying to persuade her to give up this idea of mar- 
riage between us. " 

" Then you do not wish it yourself?" she asked, 
eagerly. 

" Alas ! no. How can I, in honor, desire to marry 
a forger's sister?" 

" You are right — entirely right. I honor you for 
your noble candor. It is all of a piece, Charles, with 
the conduct of your whole life ; and our poor, dear, 
spoilt Lollie — what does she say?" 

" I think I have succeeded in persuading her that 
we must both sacrifice our feelings to the honor of 
our family." 

"You are a good man, Charles," replied Annie, 
earnestly. 
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And, really, for the moment, Charles Irvine firmly 
believed that he was. 

"This puts me in mind, dear Annie,* he contin- 
ued, " of something I have long wished to ask you. 
I should have asked LoUie, but, poor girl, she is up- 
set, of course, and I did not wish to give her addi- 
tional pain — have you ever had any doubts concern- 
ing poor Val's death?" 

Never for one moment!" she cried, startled. 
But why do you ask, Charles? You alarm me! 
Have you heard anything?" 

" No, no ; my dear Annie, calm yourself. I have 
heard nothing. Once, indeed, a few months ago, I 
saw a letter. I fancied that I recognized the hand- 
writing; but it could not be his?" 

Annie turned pale. 

" Good Heavens! Such a thing is utterly impossi- 
ble ! My unhappy brother is dead ; there can be no 
doubt of it. My father received a letter about a year 
after — after — what happened ; it was in an unknown 
handwriting, and from a stranger. He told my 
father that poor Val had died of malaria in Naples, 
and had begged him to write to papa on his death- 
bed. The letter enclosed his signet-ring and some 
gold sleeve-links, with his initials, that he used 
always to wear. We have always thought that these 
proofs were quite conclusive. " 

" Quite, " replied Charles, thoughtfully. " But did 
my uncle ever have any doubts? Did he ever make 
any further inquiry?" 

" He did not think it necessary to do so. I believe 
he answered" the letter, which appeared to be from a 
9 
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mere travelling acquaintance of poor Val's; but we 
never heard any more of him. '* 

"Can you remember his name — ^the name of the 
man who wrote, I mean?" 

" Let me see, what was it? Some short name, I 
remember — a name in one syllable. What could it 
have been? A common sort of name. Brown, or 
Grey, or — oh! yes, I know — it was Green. I was 
sure it was some color.** 

"Green! That does not tell me much, does it? 
Well, I don't suppose we shall ever hear of him 
again. '* 

" Never. It is six years ago.'* 

The cousins shook hands and parted, each of them 
feeling ever so much easier in mind for their little 
talk. 

" She won't marry Charles, after all,** said Annie 
to herself, with satisfaction. 

" Val is dead as mutton!** thought Charles; and so 
each went on their way, rejoicing. 

Late that evening, it so happened that Charles 
Irvine, after dining at his own club, went in search 
of an acquaintance into another — the Windham ; and 
here, to his surprise, he ran across Sir Francis 
Deverell, who had just wished his son Reginald 
good night, after their talk over Hermione*s in- 
iquities.* The old gentleman was just going off to 
bed at his hotel in Dover Street, when he met 
Charles Irvine in the hall. 

After they had exchanged mutual greetings, and 
expressed pleasure and surprise at meeting. Sir 
Francis begged his young friend to come and have 
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another cigar and a brandy-and-soda with him, in 
the smoking-room. 

"With the greatest pleasure in the world, Sir 
Francis, if I am not keeping you up too late," replied 
Charles, with alacrity. " As a matter of fact, I have 
a certain thing I want to say to you, and I am very 
glad of the opportunity of saying it. " 

When they had settled themselves to their own 
satisfaction in a quiet and comfortable comer of the 
smoking-room, Charles, with a little hesitation in 
his manner, opened the subject that was in his 
mind. 

" You cannot, I think, be in ignorance. Sir Francis, 
that I am desirous of asking from your hands a very 
great gift— the greatest of all gifts that it is in your 
power to bestow." 

Sir Francis cleared his throat. Of course, he 
guessed at once what was coming, and nothing could 
give him greater pleasure than this avowal. At the 
same time, things with Hermione were in so unsatis- 
factory a condition that he could have wished that 
Charles had postponed a discussion of the subject. 

"I allude, Sir Francis," went on Charles, after a 
moment of silence, " to the hand of your grand- 
daughter. Miss Deverell." 

Sir Francis was too clever to betray his satisfac- 
tion. 

"This is rather sudden, Charles. You have not 
seen much of Miss Deverell." 

" Pardon me, I have seen her very constantly, daily 
in fact, since she has been in Berkeley Square; and 
at fiUch a time in life friendship pro^ftesdes rapidly, 
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and soon oversteps its boundaries, to become merged 
into something better and dearer. " 

" You have not, I presume, spoken to my grand- 
daughter?" 

" Not a single word. Although I cannot but be- 
lieve that she is aware of my feelings toward her. 
It is to secure your consent and approval, Sir Fran- 
cis, that I address you now. I am quite willing to 
wait, if I can be sure of that." 

Like most old gentlemen of the old school, Sir 
Francis thought this a most proper and commend- 
able method of procedure. In old days young men 
always addressed themselves first to the parents and 
guardians of the young lady they desired to marry; 
it is only in these go-ahead, degenerate days that 
young people have taken to conducting their own 
tove affairs themselves, with no reference to their 
elders. He was pleased and flattered that his con- 
sent should have been asked. 

" I need not tell you, Sir Francis, what no one 
knows better than yourself," continued Irvine, with 
becoming modesty, " that my worldly prospects are 
excellent. Goldsbury is a fine place, and is in per- 
fect order. The estate has, in point of fact, been 
accumulating of late years. I can g^ve my wife a 
luxurious home and a good position ; and although 
you may have looked higher, perhaps, for her, you 
could hardly, I think, find a match more suitable or 
more satisfactory from a wordly point of view.*^' 

"My dear fellow, say no more on that subject," 
cried Sir Francis, holding out his hand, which the 
other grasped cordially. ^* As far as all that goes, 1- 
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should be more than satisfied with such a marriage 
for my little girl. But as you have been frank with 
me, it is my duty to be frank with you ; and I must 
tell you honestly that I fear there are very grave 
difficulties in the way. Hermione herself will be 
your difficulty — I am afraid she would not at present 
listen to you.*'* 

" I am quite content to wait. A young girl's heart 
is not won all at once. She is shy, she is unwilling 
to marry — but it can only be a matter of time ; her 
gratitude for the service I have rendered her g^ves 
me a certain influence with her, and frequent oppor- 
tunities of meeting her in an easy and intimate way 
will, I have no doubt, do the rest. " 

Sir Francis coughed a little doubtfully behind 
his hand. 

" I hope you are right — I am sure I hope you arf 
right, Charles ; but at the same time I must not shrink 
from telling you the truth. The fact is that there 
is an unfortunate entanglement. Hermione declares 
herself to be engaged to somebody else!** 

Charles Irvine sprang from his chair. 

" Sir Francis, how could you allow it?" he cried 
agitatedly. 

" I have not allowed it — I have, in fact, forbidden 
it — and she once promised me to give the whole thing 
up, in spite of which I find that " 

" You find— what?" 

" That she still meets this fellow constantly. In 
spite of her uncle and aunt's most vigilant care, she 
meets him, and so I presume the afiEair must be still 
going on. That is, in fact, the reason why I am up 
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in town just now. I have come to investigate the 
business thoroughly, and see if I can put a stop to it. 
But you will understand that the moment is not a 
favorable one for pressing your suit upon her." 

" Who is the man?" 

" I really do not know. Some low fellow whom 
she knew in her former life, and who* is of course 
quite unworthy of her. I hope, however, to find out 
more about him to-morrow ; and I also hope to be 
able to knock his impudent pretensions thoroughly on 
the head. It is probable that Hermione herself will 
be quite ready to fall in with my wishes, for she is a 
dear, sensible girl, and it is, I am sure, only because 
the man will not leave her in peace that she has 
fallen once more under his influence. " 

" He must be a scoundrel ! And you do not even 
know his name. Sir Francis?" 

" Ah, yes — by-the-way, that is about all I do know. 
His name is Green." 

"Green?" repeated Charles Irvine, blankly. 
" Green !" 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Perceval Green set out to meet Hermione on the 
Friday morning at the appointed hour with feelings 
of the deepest despondency. 

He had made up his mind that he must see her no 
more, that meetings between them could be of no 
avail, and were neither satisfactory to himself nor fair 
to her. For Perceval felt that they were living in a 
fool's paradise, in which it was neither wise nor 
wholesome to continue. 

He saw her coming to him, a long way off, under 
the black and leafless trees of the Park. The morn- 
ing was bleak and raw, and there were little gusts 
of drizzling rain every now and then, which drove 
against her and forced her to lower her umbrella 
over her face. Her dark skirts fluttered behind her 
in the wind as she walked, and revealed her neatly 
shod little feet and slender ankles. He took in 
every detail of her appearance as she approached 
him with the keenest appreciation of a lover's eye, 
and he said to himself that there was no one on the 
face of the wide earth that could be compared to her. 

"It is for the last time," he said to himself, with 
a bursting heart — " for the last time. *' 

She was near enough now to see his face and to 
smile a greeting to him. Fudgy ran on before her 
to welcome him, too, and in another moment she 
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was by his side, her hand clasped in his, and her 
blue eyes looking up at him with the tenderest love. 

"You are better, Perceval!" were her first words. 
" You are looking another man — not half so pale and 
ill; and you have bought yourself a warm coat. 
How glad I am !*' and she laid her little gloved hand 
upon his sleeve. "Oh! you cannot think how 
wretched I have been, to think of you in that thin, 
old coat, out in all weathers without an overcoat; 
and this is a nice thick one. " 

"Only a * reach-me-down, ' I am afraid, my dear," 
he said, smiling, " such as I should have despised in 
my palmy days; but I am thankful enough for it 
now, I can tell you. " 

"Then you are getting on? You are making 
money?" 

" I don't know about making much money; but, at 
any rate, if things go on as they promise at present, 
I shall manage to make enough to keep* me from 
want ; and that, I can tell you, i3 something to a man 
who has been, as I was, reduced so low that he did 
not know where to turn to get even one meal a day.*' 

"Oh don't speak of it!" cried Hermione with a 
shudder. " If you knew how unhappy I have been 
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" Well, J think those days are over now. Of course^ 
I am only at the foot of theslMder; but I've taken 
hold of it. I riiuSt confide my great ambition to you^ 
Hermione ; I mean to write a book. I have begun it, 
in fact. I think I have something to say — some- 
thing that will make the world pause for an instant 
to think. If ever you see in future days that a man 
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called Green has written a book, promise me that you 
will send for it, and read it, for it will be written 
for you, Hermione. You will be its silent dedica- 
tion, and you will be its unacknowledged hero- 
ine." 

** But you will send it me, of course, Perceval ; and 
we shall talk it over together all the time you are 
writing it, shall we not?" 

For a few moments he could not speak; then at 
last, in a broken voice, he said to her: 

" liermione, we must face the truth together ; and 
the truth is, that you and I must part for ever. " 

"For ever!" she repeated, falteringly, whilst a 
blank coldness crept numbly over her. 

" Yes, it is to wish you good-bye that I have come 
here to-day ; but before I do so, I want to beg you to 
do something for my sake." 

"I will do anything on earth for your sake," she 
answered, in a very low voice. 

" I want you to be careful of such men as — as the 
one you allowed yourself to go away alone with from 
tne theatre the other night." 

She colored very deeply. 

"You blame me, Perceval? You think I did 
wrong?" 

" I think you were very imprudent ; and see how 
nearly you were led into a false position by a worth- 
less and unprincipled scoundrel." 

" I must explain things a little to you. Mr. Charles 
Irvine — that is his name — ^perhaps it is better that I 
should tell you something about him. He is an old 
friend of my grandfather's, who has a high opinion 
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of him, and it was my uncle who confided me to his 
care that night — -" 

"And very worthy of his confidence he proved 
himself to be!" cried Perceval, hotly. 

"Yes; I know he was abominable — horrible — he 
frightened me; he could not have behaved worse 
then he did. He deserved to be knocked down, but 
I think he lost his head, and was hardly responsible 
for what he said. I think that even if you had not 
been there he would have listened to me; he would 
not have been insensible to my arguments. " 

"Why do you stand up for the fellow?" cried 
Perceval, with sudden access of jealous fury. " He 
treated you as a man does not treat a lady, and you 
are pleading his cause, and making excuses for him ! 
Do you love him?" 

" Oh! Perceval, of course not! How can you ask? 
But listen to what I have to say. Yes, I do try to 
make excuses for Charles Irvine, because I firmly 
believe that there is some good in him, or he could 
never have done what he once did do. " 

"What did he do?" 

" He saved my life at the risk of his own. " And 
then, in a few words, she told him of what had taken 
place when her horse ran away in Goldsbury Park. 

He listened in silence, and a deep gloom settled 
upon him. 

"So," he said, at last, "you are under an eternal 
obligation to this man ! Surely no one ever had so 
unbroken a run of success and luck as this man, who 
deserves it so little. Is it possible that life can be 
so unequally meted out and Heaven be so unjust? 
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Did not everything that Charles Irvine put his hand 
to succeed, whilst with him everything had failed!** 

But Hermione did not understand him. Woman- 
like, she only thought that he was jealous. 

" You see,** she went on explaining," it is not that 
I like him — very far from it, for he is rather repel- 
lent to me than otherwise ; but it is that I owe him 
my life, and always he bids me remember that for 
that reason he has a claim on my kindness and for- 
bearance. Honestly,*' she added, after a brief pause, 
" I think that he is right. *' 

"And perhaps, in time, you will learn to love 
him!" he said, gloomily. 

"Never — ^never!** she cried, with energy. "Per- 
ceval, how can you so mistrust me? Shall I not 
always love you, and be true to you?" 

For a few minutes he did not answer her, and they 
paced along the wet gravel path in silence. A battle 
was going on within him. What should he tell her? 
Could he betray his sister's secret, and warn her that 
she must listen to no advances from Charles Irvine? 
No ! he felt he could not, in fairness to Laura, do as 
much as that; moreover, he could not speak of Laura 
without betraying himself. Should he, then, bind 
her heart more closely to himself in order to save 
her from that other, to whom sooner than that she 
should be united he would see her in her coffin? 

Ah, no ! Less than anything else could he do that, 
because he could not be false to his own code of honor 
and of loyalty. He could not offer to her a stain- 
less name, neither could he drag her down to the 
level of his own disgrace. He who was nothing but 
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a nameless outlaw; how could he ever mate with 
Miss Deverell, of Deverell Place? If her own in- 
stinct did not save her from Charles Irvine then, 
unless he resorted to desperate measures, he was 
powerless to save her from him. 

When he spoke again, it was in a very sad and 
quiet voice. 

"My dear, I have no right to ask you either to 
love me or to be true to me. I do not desire it even. 
I hope — and may God give me strength to speak this 
hope honestly and with my whole heart — I hope that 
you will marry well and happily — some man who 
will be worthy of you, and whom your grandfather 
will like you to marry " 

"You hope that^ Perceval!" she cried, sharply, 
whilst a pang of the most intense pain she had ever 
endured struck knife-like through her heart. " You 
say that to me ! You wish me to marry *some one 
else sooner than that I should be true to you ! I who 
love you and would wait for you for years — for 
years!" she repeated, with an uncontrollable out- 
burst of wild and bitter passion. 

"You might wait for ever," he answered, very 
sadly ; " it would do no good — no good. I can never 
marry you, Hermione. How could I be so selfish, 
then, as to wish that you may be never happy with 
any one else?" 

Perhaps to a proud and sensitive woman there can 
be no more cruel experience on earth than that which 
was Hermione's lot at that moment. She knew 
nothing, understood nothing of the motives which 
made him speak in this way to her. She could not 
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even guess at the barrier which stood between them. 
All that she saw was the fanciful, and to her, entirely 
illusionary obstacle of her present position as con- 
trasted with his poverty. It was nothing but his 
pride, she said to herself, with anger and despair, his 
cruel, wicked pride, which stood between them! 

He could not love her truly. If he did he would 
cast away his pride for the sake of his affection. 
He had flung back her love and her faithfulness in 
her face as things which he did not want and that 
were of no value to him. Ah! was a woman's hu- 
miliation ever so great as her*s was? 

And so, half mad with anger, and blind with pain 
and despair, she answered him cruelly and bitterly: 

"Then, indeed, all is over between us for ever I 
God forbid that I should keep for you a faith you do 
not want, or offer to you again an affection which it 
is evident that you despise and scorn! I see now 
that I have made a great and terrible mistake, and 
have shown myself to be both unwomanly and for- 
ward. But you have opened my eyes. I suppose I 
ought to be grateful to you for your candor. I will 
remember the lesson you have taught me, and be- 
lieve me I will never so err again. You are quite 
right ; we must part, and for ever, for the cord that 
once bound us together is snapped in two. Forget 
me utterly — it will, no doubt, be easy to you — as easy 
as, before long, I dare say, it will be easy for me to 
learn to hate you. " 

He heard her to the end in a deep and dejected 
silence. Her hard words cut him to the heart, but he 
had no power to check them. He knew himself to 
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be misjudged and misunderstood; it was the last 
drop in his cup of wretchedness. 

But he made no defence, no protest against her 
injustice; he even said to himself, as he listened 
dumbly, that it was better so — better that she should 
go from him believing all this than that she should 
eat her heart out in hopeless grief. 

" If she can hate me, it will make it easier for her 
to forget me," he thought. And so, for her sake, 
and to spare her, he was silent. 

He would not even lift his eyes to her face, lest 
she should see the pain and the misery in them; 
lest, unconsciously, they might be full of reproach, 
and so cause her, later on, one pang of misgiving or 
remorse. 

And so, in that same silence of self-abnegation, he 
bowed his head as though in mute assent to the truth 
of her bitter words, and turned and left her, walking 
away from her quickly, yet a little haltingly — seeing 
nothing, hearing nothing, feeling nothing beyond 
that ice-cold weight at his heart — as one walks who 
has gotten his death blow. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Hermione, too, turned and fled along the wintry 
path back by the way she had come. Her eyes were 
blinded by streaming tears, and choking sobs half 
suffocated her as she ran. Oh, yes ! she was angry, 
very angry with him ! but was there ^ny satisfaction 
in that anger? For we know that " to be wroth with 
those we love doth work like madness in the brain ;" 
and there is, perhaps, no pain so acute and so terrible 
to a loving heart. For anger cannot kill love; it 
only warps our best feelings, and blinds us for the 
time to reason and to justice. To all such violent 
emotions a reaction is sure to come in time. 

But for the present Hermione was beside. herself. 
She was that infuriated thing, a "woman scorned," 
and the world itself seemed too small to contain her 
vows of vengeance. She repeated to herself that he 
deserved every word she had said to him, and all her 
woman's pride and her wounded vanity were in arms 
within her. 

Not a hundred yards from the place where she 
had parted from him, she ran suddenly almost into 
the arms of her grandfather and her uncle, who had 
been following her at a discreet distance, but who 
had hurried forward upon seeing that she was talking 
to a stranger, and who were naturally somewhat dis- 
appointed to find that the interview was already 
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Sir Francis, however, had seen enough to make 
him thoroughly angry. 

He took the flying girl by the wrists, and arrested 
her forcibly. 

" What is the meaning of all this, Hermione?*' he 
inquired, sternly. " Who is that man you have been 
talking to? Do you consider it respectable to pick up 
strangers and hold conversations with them in your 
morning walks?" 

" He is not a stranger,, grandpapa," she answered, 
in a low voice. " I have known him for years." 

She was still trembling from head to foot, and her 
breath came in quick, short gasps. 

" And tears, too ! Why, what has the fellow been 
saying to you to cause this agitation? Has he in- 
sulted you, pray?" 

"Oh! no, no, no!" she cried, emphatically, al- 
though but a moment ago she had almost told Perce- 
val to his face that he had. But in this lies the con- 
tradictiousness of woman's nature. 

" Then explain this unladylike exhibition of feel- 
ing!" said Reginald Deverell, speaking for the first 
time, with cold contempt. 

But neither did that remark pleaSe the old gentle- 
man at all. 

" I don't see anything unladylike in it, exactly," he 
said, turning testily to his son. " Of course, if as 
Hermione says, she has known this — this person — 
some time, it makes a considerable difference in her 
conduct." 

Hermione quietly slipped her hand under her grand- 
father's arm as he spoke, and perhaps Sir FranciiS 
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thought that he had been too lenient, for he went on, 
irascibly: 

" But, of course, it was highly imprudent and fool- 
ish of her ; and as to crying about him, I should like 
to know what on earth there is to cry about ?" 

They were all three walking together back to Ber- 
keley Square, Fudgy, baulked of more than half his 
usual morning's run, following dejectedly behind 
them, with lowered nose, and limp, uncurled tail. 

Hermione wiped away the traces of her tears and 
choked down her sobs. It was not a long way back 
to the house, and when they got into the hall she 
said to the old man : 

" I should like to speak to you alone, grandpapa, 
please.*' 

They went into the empty dining-room together, 
and shut the door; and Reginald Deverell, much to 
his disgust, was left outside. He went upstairs in a 
very bad temper to his wife's boudoir. 

" After all, the thing has been a dead failure!" he 
cried discontentedly, as he flung himself into a low 
chair. " The man was there fast enough, but he was 
just walking away from her as we came in sight of 
them, so we never saw his face or caught them to- 
gether. It's the most confoundedly bad luck!" 

"Serves you right, Reginald!" was all the pity he 
got from Lady Catherine. 

** I dare say. You always say that ! And now, to 

make matters worse, though my father was as cross 

as poison about it at first, sh^ has taken him into the 

dining-room alone, and I dare say she will wheedle 

him into a good temper again in no time!" 
10 
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" I am sure I hope she will, poor girl ! It woulJ 
be dreadful for her if Sir Francis would not forgive 
her." 

" He actually promised me last night that he would 
*chuck' her altogether if it were true, and it turned 
out that there was a low attachment ; but though he 
saw it with his own eyes, I am sure I don't know 
whether he will keep his word." 

" Why, what would become of her, Reginald, if 
your father gave her up? Would you have her to 
live with us?*' 

" Certainly not. She might beg her bread in the 
streets before I'd keep her." 

"And she is your own brother's child! Really, 
Reginald, you, sometimes, are very funny!" 

That silenced him. He bounced out of the room 
more quickly than he had come into it, and made 
no more confidences to his unsympathetic wife. 

Meanwhile, standing face to face downstairs in the 
dining-room. Sir Francis Deverell and his grandchild 
had the whole matter out between them. 

"You have deceived me, Hermione," said the old 
man, sorrowfully. 

" No, grandpapa, not intentionally. Only I met 
him again." 

" Then it was the same man — the man you prom- 
ised me to give up?" 

"Yes, it was Perceval Green," she answered, in a 
low voice. 

There was a brief silence. The old man was fight- 
ing something out in his own heart. 

"Look here, my girl," he said at length, with an 
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evident effort, " let us talk this matter over quietly. 
You say this — this gentleman" — the word seemed to 
stick in his throat — " is on the stage?" 

" No, he has left that now ; he has found employ- 
ment on a weekly magazine, and he is going to write 
a book. ** 

*• Ah, a scribbler, a literary hack ! — that is, if pos- 
sible, wors^. But still, if you are really so fond of 
him, my dear, and I can manage to put him, anyhow, 
into a position more worthy of you, I don't want to 
— ^to be hard ; and if your heart is set on this man, 
why, Vd rather sacrifice all my own wishes and 
hopes* Minnie, dear, than make you unhappy!" 

If only Reginald Deverell could have heard him ! 

As for Hermione, she flung herself upon her grand- 
father's breast in a passion of gratitude. 

" Oh, dear, darling grandpapa ! how good you are ! 
How much I love you for saying that ! But, alas ! — 
alas ! it is no good ; it is too late — Perceval Green and 
I have parted for ever and ever!" 

"We could, perhaps, summon him back again?" 
suggested Sir Francis, with a smile. 

" No no ; it is quite impossible. He has refused 
to be bound to me — flung back my love in my face. " 

" The deuce he has! Confound the fellow's impu- 
dence! How dare he?" cried her grandfather, ex- 
citedly. 

Hermione had burst into tears. 

"It is true — quite true!" she cried, distractedly. 
** He has rejected my love, told me that he hoped I 
should marry some one else, and that he would never 
marry me ! Oh, grandfather, he does not want me ! 
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What shall I do? What shall I do?" and, in a par- 
oxysm of despair, she slipped out of his arms on to a 
couch, and lay face downwards, sobbing convul- 
sively, her head buried in her arms. 

" I never heard such astounding impudence in the 
whole course of my life ! cried the old man, furiously. 
"Refused you! Rejected your love! Told you he 
does not want you ! What can the fello\\^ mean? A 
low, underbred creature like that, *not want' Miss 
Deverell, of Deverell Place! Great Heavens! the 
man must be a veritable scoundrel ! and a lucky es- 
cape you have had, Hermione. For Heaven's sake, 
let us hush up this miserable and disgraceful' busi- 
ness ! Not a word of this must be known to your un- 
cle and aunt. And do?-r-why, bless my soul! my 
dear child, what you mugt do is t9 hold up your 
head and wipe away those tears, and resolutely for- 
get this wretched creature, who is unworthy of another 
thought. Do as the cur said — forget him and marry 
somebody else. Come — come, my dear, you must 
not give way like this ; the fellow is not worth those 
tears." 

He raised her tenderly, and held -her to his heart, 
wiping away her streaming tears with his own hand- 
kerchief in a simple, pathetic way that touched her 
deeply. 

"Remember that your father's blood is in you!" 
he continued. " You must rouse yourself to realize 
your pride of race — your woman's dignity, that 
comes to you through a long line of pure and noble 
women." 

"And through my own mother, too," she said, 
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catching something of his spirit, and raising her tear- 
laden eyes to his. "Oh, grandpapa, you did not 
know her, but she would have said exactly what you 
say to me. She would have bid me die rather than 
sink ignobly and basely beneath the burden of this 
humiliation!" 

"There's my own brave girl!" cried Sir Francis 
joyfully, not at heart sorry, perhaps, that fate had in- 
tervened to prevent his generous offer from being ac- 
cepted ; for of course it was his love for the girl that 
had made him for a moment contemplate the pos- 
sibility of granting her her heart's desire, and it is 
probable that he would soon have repented of the 
impulse which had led him to make so rash a propo- 
sition. 

At this moment the f potman entered the room, 
carrying a silver salver which he presented to Her- 
mione. 

It was Charles Irvine's card. 

" Mr. Irvine wishes to know if he could see you alone 
for a moment, miss, as he wants particularly to speak 
to you." 

Hermione turned pale. It was like an omen of 
evil to her, that this man should seek to see her at 
this moment. Her eyes met her grandfather's in 
mute inquiry. 

" See him, my dear, by all means. Our good 
Charles should always be welcome to you and to me, 
when we remember all he has done for us. As for 
me, I can never cease to be grateful to him for sav- 
ing my little girl's life. Yes, see him by all means, 
I am just oflf to my club. I must go down to Dever^ 
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ell again by the evening train ; but I will see you 
again before I leave town. " 

" Grandpapa, take me home with you!" cried Her- 
mione, with a sudden impulse. " I am tired of Lon- 
don — I am tired of the streets and the noise. I 
want to be in the country alone with you ; take me 
home." 

He clasped her gladly to his heart. He was 
pleased that she spoke of Deverell as " home, " and 
touched by her evident desire to return with him. 

"Very well," he said, ac< he kissed her fondly; 
" pack up your boxes, and I will take you back this 
evening; but upon one condition only — you will see 
Charles Irvine now as he wishes?" 

"Yes, I will see him," she answered. 

A few seconds later, Hermione was alone in the 
room, and Charles Irvine was ushered in. A deep 
contrition and humility was in his whole aspect. He 
bent low before her ; he did not venture to take her 
hand; he seemed scarcely to dare to lift his eyes to 
her face. No one knew better than he did how to 
assume airs of penitence. 

"I have come," he said, in a low voice, "to cast 
myself upon your mercy, and to entreat your forgive- 
ness for my abominable conduct. I have no excuse 
to offer, save that I was mad for the moment; and 
nothing to say in extenuation of my offence but that 
I am consumed by so passionate a love for you that 
I lost my reason and my common sense." 

Hermione made no answer. Her color rose, but 
she felt that her anger and her indignation were not 
so great against him as they ought to have been ; for 
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is a woman ever really very angry against a man 
who sins for love of herself? 

"Believe me," he went on, in a trembling and 
broken voice, " I would not have harmed a hair of 
your head. I respect and honor you too much ; and 
base though my conduct may have appeared to you 
and to others, my motives were only those of the 
deepest love and reverence. Oh, Hermione ! will 
you not forgive me?" 

Another silence. Hermione could not speak. In 
the face of this declaration of love, no words would 
come to her. She feared to say too much, to commit 
herself. She trembled very much. 

"I ask for nothing," he pleaded, "but to be re- 
stored to your favor. Oh, Hermione! for the sake 
of what I once did for you " 

"Say no more — I forgive you," she answered 
quickly ; for that was an appeal she was powerless to 
resist. "I believe that you are sorry, and I will 
forget your offence. " 

But even as she said the words, her heart sank 
coldly within hei 

Was not this man her fate — her doom! and had 
she not, with her own lips, spoken that which must 
siireLy be the beginning of the end? 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Three months have passed away. It is early 
March. March, with its cold winds and gray, bleak 
days, that have still now and then a breath of com- 
ing spring in their bleakness. There are rows of 
white snowdrops coming up in the straight garden 
borders, and here and there a timid floweret — purple 
hepatica or golden crocus — struggling into blossom 
under the more sheltered comers of the gray old 
walls of Deverell Place. 

Hermione Deverell sits in her grandfather's study, 
busy writing at a corner of the table. The old man 
is reading his morning paper hard by in his deep arm- 
chair ; but he is not too deeply engrossed to glance 
up now and again with fond and admiring" eyes at 
the graceful young figure, clad in dark-green cloth, 
stooping over her work, or to watch for a passing 
glance and smile from the blue eyes he loves so well. 

A great deal has happened to Hermione since we 
saw her last. To her has come that great change of 
all in a woman's^ life — her approaching marriage. 
She is betrothed to Charles Irvine. 

How, and frorii what motives, she has been at 
length induced to consent to what at one time she 
had positively sworn could never be, is a mystery to 
herself. 

A variety of things had combined to make her 
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drift into what once she would sooner have died than 
have given in to. 

It is often to the vag^e influences, no less than to 
the circumstances, of our lives that we owe the most 
momentous decisions of our existence ; and, for Her- 
mione, everything had been bent and swayed in one 
direction. 

The absolute and final parting with the man she 
loved — ^her belief in his change of heart toward her, 
and her consequent wounded pride and hurt affec- 
tions — had laid the foundations of it. Then came 
the almost daily intercourse with one whose every 
look and action breathed his ardent although un- 
spoken adoration to her, for no sooner had she re- 
turned to Deverell Place than Charles took up his 
abode at Goldsbury, whence he came over nearly 
every day to see her. Little by little he managed to 
overcome her dislike and repulsion toward him. 
He was clever and subtle, and by degrees he re- 
established himself upon the footing which, upon that 
unlucky evening after the theatre, he had well-nigh 
lost for ever; and he never allowed her to lose sight 
of that sense of obligation, and that conviction of her 
own unpaid debt of gratitude toward him, which 
weighed upon her conscience. 

But more than all else, perhaps, was she influenced 
by her grandfather's intense and openly expressed 
wish that this marriage should take place. 

Sir Francis had become perfectly infatuated with 
her. She was his darling, the child of his old age, 
his positive idol. His whole life had become given 
up to her, and he had no happiness apart from her. 
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For her own sake he desired her to many, for at any 
moment he might die, and her future after he should 
be gone weighed upon him sorely. Reginald did 
not love his niece, and although Lady Catherine 
might be good to her, Hermione would never find a 
happy home in the house of the uncle who was jeal- 
ous of her, and who would have given the world to 
disgrace and oust her. 

Sir Francis was aware that his son did not look 
kindly upon her, and he did not wish to leave her to 
Reginald's tender mercies. The child, he felt, must 
have a home of her own, and be established in a po- 
sition of her own, before death came to part him 
from her. And where could such a home and such a 
position be better found than at Goldsbury — three 
miles from his own house — where he coul J still be 
with her almost daily, as long as he lived, and where 
it would hardly seem like losing her were she to be 
transplanted? And so, to see her established there, 
so conveniently close to him, became the chiefest de- 
sire of the old man's heart. 

He believed in Charles Irvine, too, and had no 
dpubt that he would make a most excellent husband. 
In the eyes of the world the new Squire of Goldsbury 
Towers was an upright, honorable man, who had 
never done a mean action nor played a dirty trick; 
and Sir Francis shared in the general opinion. 

In the face of his frequent and openly expressed 
eulogiums of his neighbor, Hermione's vague and 
intangible misgivings, and her mistrust of his sin- 
cerity, gradually broke down. 

She could not say positively anything against hinL 
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With that one exception of his endeavoring to take 
her into his rooms to supper instead of to her uncle's 
house, she could bring no direct accusation against 
him. And he had been very contrite for this one 
offence ; and when she told her grandfather he made 
light of it, and, prejudiced as he was in Charles* 
favor, passed it off as a boyish freak which any 
young woman might very well forgive and forget. 

" He had got all his supper ready, and didn't want 
his money thrown away, " he said ; " that was about 
the meaning of it. Oysters won't keep, you know, 
my love. I shouldn't be hard on him on that ac- 
count, Minnie." 

" But, grandpapa, do you think it was right, or 
gentlemanlike, to try and pull me out of the carriage 
when I had said I wouldn't go in?" 

"Well, you didn't go in, my dear; so you see no 
harm was done. But boys are often hot-headed when 
they are in love with a girl so pretty and sweet as 
you are, Minnie; besides, you did not go into the 
house, and a miss is as good as a mile. " 

Hermione did not tell her grandfather that Perce- 
val Green had put a summary end to her doing so by 
knocking Mr. Irvine down into the gutter; and as 
Mr. Irvine himself preserved a discreet silence upon 
that detail, Sir Francis remained in ignorance of the 
fact. 

After that, it was no use at all telling him that 
Charles* eyes were too close together, and that his 
nose was too long. Sir Francis only laughed heart- 
ily at all such childish objections, and dismissed 
them as too trivial to be taken seriously. 
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Charles came over nearly every day to Deverell 
Place ; he brought her flowers and bonbons, bottles 
of scent, and dainty trifles to adorn her pretty morn- 
ing-room. Did she express any dcoire to read a new 
book, or any curiosity concerning an old one out of 
print — that book, whether new or old, would with- 
out fail find its way to her table within a very few 
days. In short, Charles " paid court" to his lady-love 
in a good old-fashioned manner, considering her 
pleasure in every trifle, and worming his way into 
the every-day details of her life more and more as the 
days and weeks went on. 

And all the time — not one word, one line, one sign 
from the man she loved! 

There came a time when the man who was always 
present grew to be almost a necessity to her, whilst 
the man who was always absent faded farther and 
farther away into a vague dream of past happiness 
which it pained her more to recollect than to forget 

If Charles did not ride over exactly at the expected 
hour, she missed him, felt irritated with him for the 
delay, and found the minutes pass slowly and dully 
until he came. 

And yet she did not love him in the very least in 
the world — she never deluded either herself or him 
upon that point. It was only that he brought a cer- 
tain amusement and piquancy into the calm of her 
daily life which she did not care to do without. 

Then one day Charles, having, as he rightly judged, 
bided his time long enough, spoke out his passion to 
her in a plain and manly fashion. 

It was in the evening* A few acquaintances had 
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been dining at Deverell Place — the Rector of AU- 
hampton and his wife, Colonel Stracey, the Master of 
Foxhounds, and his wife and daughter, and a young 
officer and his bride who had driven over from the 
barracks, and in whose honor the little entertain- 
ment had been got up. Hermione played the host- 
ess charming, although she had had but little experi- 
ence in such matters. She sat at the head of her 
grandfather's table, between the old rector and Colo- 
nel Stracey, as though she had been used to such a 
position all her life. 

Sir Francis often looked down the table at her 
during dinner with pride and exultation. He 
watched her covertly as she sat there in her dark 
velvet gown, with the old lace and diamonds he had 
given her. The somewhat old-fashioned dress 
brought out the youthful fairness of her face and the 
slendemess of her figure into strong relief. He saw 
how sweet was her smile, and how charming her 
manner to the two old men between whom she was 
seated, and who were both of them completely fas- 
cinated by her, and he said to himself, as he looked : 

" It is in her blood — breeding always tells. She 
is a true Deverell, every inch of her!" 

Some one else, too, half-way down the table, looked 
and admired — ay, and longed too with the whole 
strength of his soul. The sight of her, in all the 
panoply of her evening dress, of the diamonds that 
glittered in her shining hair and around her white 
throat, of the beautifully moulded form in its setting 
of rich velvet, with the filmy old laces nestling upon 
her bosom, fired his blood and turned his head ; her 
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beauty had never seemed to him to be so wonderful, 
so bewitching before. 

The light, the warmth, the atmosphere of wealth 
and of grace that surrounded her — perhaps a little, 
too, the fumes of the champagne, of which he drank 
rather more freely than was his usual habit — all 
seemed to drive him onwards and forwards with an 
irresistible impetus. 

He wanted her, this beautiful and gracious woman 
— he wanted her for his own. He longed to set her 
in his own empty house, and to sun himself freely 
and unreservedly in the fascination of her presence. 

He had played a waiting game ; but it seemed to 
him to-night that he had waited enough, and that 
flesh and blood could endure it no longer. When 
all the guests had taken their leave, and while Sir 
Francis, with old-fashioned ceremony, was escorting 
the last of the ladies to her carriage, Charles Irvine, 
who had been looking for his coat in the hall, sud- 
denly turned back into the drawing-room again. 

While Sir Francis was still making his parting 
speeches at the front door to the bride and her hus- 
band, Hermione stood alone by the fireplace, gazing 
thoughtfully and a little dreamily into the flames. 
She had pulled off her long gloves; one bare elbow 
leaned upon the mantel-shelf, and her white hand 
supported her golden-brown head. 

When Charles came in, she turned half round with 
a smile. 

"You have forgotten something?" she inquired 
kindly, for he had already bidden her good-night. 

He came close up to her before he answered. 
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Something in the expression of his eyes made her 
heart beat, and her color rose nervously. 

"Hermione," he said, in a low voice of passion, 
" how much longer am I to wait? Am I never to earn 
my reward? — never to get my answer from your lips?** 

" Oh, why cannot we go on as we are?" she cried, a 
little impatiently. " We are very good friends, surely. " 

"Friends! friends!" he repeated bitterly. "Is it 
possible that you can believe that I shall be satisfied 
with so poor and cold a thing as friendship? I want 
your love, Hermione — your love!" 

" And that I can never give you — you know that I 
cannot! — never as long as I live!" she cried sharply, 
with an almost angry eagerness. " Put that thought 
out of your mind at once and forever!" 

" You are indeed hard and cruel to me, Hermione. 
At least grant me some hope. Will you not accept 
the devotion I offer to you, and leave it to time to 
learn to love me?" 

She shook her head. Then a little compunction, 
the natural tenderness of a womanly nature, m^deher 
say, more gently : 

" Please forgive me if I wound you, but it is better, 
is it not, to speak the truth. When you talk about 
friendship — about affection, even — I can understand ; 
but when you speak of love " 

And turning away with a quivering lip, she left 
the sentence unfinished. 

He took her hand and raised it to his lips respect- 
fully and humbly. 

A sense of remorse and of her ingratitude for his 
patience a;nd devotion made her turn to him anew. 
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" I am very ungrateful to you, I know, but believe 
me, I am not insensible to the devotion you have 
given me ; only I cannot — cannot love — neither you 
nor any one ever again. All that is over for me. 
Ah! why do you not forget me? There are many 
women who might love you and be more to you than 
I can be " 

"Not one — not one!" he answered fervently. "I 
had sooner win you^ without any warmer reward than 
your esteem, than possess the whole heart and soul 
of any other woman upon earth!" 

Just at that very moment Sir Francis re-entered 
the room, and Charles, with a ready perception of 
where his strongest plea lay, turned to him with a 
sort of frank candor that was not without attraction 
to the girl he was wooing. 

" Sir Francis," he said, " be on my side. I am ask- 
ing Hermione to be my wife. Will you not give me 
leave to woo her?" 

"My dearest child, there is no man on earth to 
whom I would sooner give you than to Charles Ir- 
vine," said Sir Francis, and he came and stood be- 
tween them upon the hearthrug, taking a hand of 
each in his, and pressing them warmly. Then Her- 
mione felt that the ground was slipping away be- 
neath her feet, and that she was falling, falling, she 
knew not where. 

"Oh! give me time — ^give me time!" she pleaded 
brokenly. " I cannot think — I cannot decide — give 
me time!" 

" I will give you a week," said Charles Irvine. 

And then he went. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

The Miss Irvines had been abroad. They had 
drifted about aimlessly from place to place for some 
weeks after leaving London; then suddenly Laura's 
health collapsed altogether, and she was very ill. 
They had been on their way home, and it was act- 
ually on the last stage of their return journey that 
this calamity befell them. Lollie fell ill at Amiens 
The quiet little French cathedral town, with its dead- 
alive streets, and its beautiful silent church with the 
roar of the trains all day long as they rush past it 
Pariswards and Englandwards, is perhaps one of the 
most out-of -the- world places that can be imagined. 
Hardly any travellers stop at Amiens — not in the 
winter months at least, when all the crowd thinks 
about IS hurrying back to London, or else out to Paris 
the gay, the bright, the beautiful, and forgetting all 
such quiet little sleepy towns that fly past them as 
they hapten southward. 

Neither would the Miss Irvines have stopped here 
but for the fact that Lollie fell so ill on the journey 
from Paris that it became impossible for her to pro- 
ceed any further. She was carried out of the train 
in a dead faint, and conveyed to the best hotel the 
town could boast of; and bad indeed was that best. 

A little, fussy French doctor came and stood over 
her bedside; looked at her through his spectacles, and 
II i6x 
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twirled up his fierce little gray mustache as he 
looked. He ordered her "tisanes" and "potions," 
and finally had recourse to bleeding and leeches in 
order to diminish the fever in her blood. Yet still 
the poor woman tossed and turned upon her pillows, 
and still she muttered and moaned in the uncon- 
scious ravings of delirium. 

Over and over again, bending low to listen to the 
quick, confused words that fell from her burning lips, 
Annie caught the name of the brother who had dis- 
graced them all, and driven them in exile from their 
father's house, and whom she believed to be dead. 

"Val! — Val! Can't you forgive me — can't you 
forgive me? It was for your sake, Charles, I did it. 
After all, I loved you most. One must have suf- 
fered, and Val was young — he could go away. A 
brother one can lose, but not a lover, a husband — ^not 
a husband!" 

To Annie, who knew nothing save that Val had 
forged his father's name upon a check, . and that 
Charles had given his uncle information of it in time 
to prevent the check being presented at the bank, 
all this was sufficiently incomprehensible ; but there 
were things that were still more bewildering to her 
startled ears. 

One night, after having been more restless and 
feverish than usual — probably in consequence of the 
medical treatment she had undergone at the merci- 
less hands of Monsieur Soli^ — LoUie sprang up in 
her bed with a wild and despairing cry, and reached 
out her arms toward a comer of the room as though 
she saw some one standing there in. the gloom of the 
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bare little hotel chamber; and there fell from her 
lips the most piteous and heartrending appeal : 

" Charles, my darling, my own, you cannot desert 
me — you cannot leave me! You shall not! I say 
you shall not marry another woman whilst I am 
alive! You shall not. I am your wife — before God, 
I am your wife!" 

A moment of terrible silence. Annie went to the 
bedside to try and calm and soothe her, and induce 
her to lie down again in her bed ; but the sick wo- 
man kept her eyes fixed in a glassy stare upon the 
same corner of the room, as though she saw some one 
standing there, and was listening for some ghostly 
answer to her words. 

Then once again she broke out: 

" What is that you say? That you are nothing to 
me? That I am not your lawful wife? Ah! take 
care — take care! Don't try me too far! Remember 
that there is the letter — Val has it. I gave it to him 
to keep. Val and I together, we could be your ruin 
— ^your ruin, Charles Irvine — ruin — ^ruin!" 

Her voice died away into confused mutterings and 
meanings, and she fell back exhausted and weak 
upon the pillows. 

But Annie's heart was cold and sick within her. 
Had they any meaning, those wild ravings of a dis- 
traught brain? Was there any sense or sequence in 
them? Was it Charles whom Lollie called her "hus- 
band" ? What was the letter that she alluded to? and 
why did she go on speaking about Val as if he were 
alive? — Val, who was dead years ago, and lying in 
an '^u^known grave. 
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A few days later LoUie's illness took a tiim for the 
better, a crisis came, and the fever left her. Fcr 
some days she lay quite still, weak and prostrate, but 
perfectly conscious and calm ; and there was no fur- 
ther danger for her life or her reason to be appre- 
hended. Nothing to do but to give her wine and 
soup, and to keep up her strength in every conceiv- 
able way. 

Annie did not venture to question her as to the 
meaning of the things she had talked about during 
her delirium, but she thought about them a great 
deal. 

One afternoon, when she was really much better, 
LoUie said to her suddenly : 

" Did Charles come and see me when I was ill, 
Annie?" 

"Charles? — no, certainly not. No one has been 
here but me. What makes you think that?" 

" Because I saw him," she answered gravely. 

"My poor LoUie! you have been very ill, you 
know, and people fancy things when they are ill. 
You did certainly talk about Charles in your rav- 
ings; and one day you called out as if you saw 
him. But it was all a delusion, my dear — he was 
not here." 

" He might have come, " she said, in a low voice, 
as she lay back feebly upon her pillows, with closed 
eyelids. 

Annie sat watching her silently. The poor face 
was so thin and worn — the face that had once set 
men's hearts beating from its beauty and its fascina- 
tion. Who would give it a second look who saw it 
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now? Surely, thought Annie, no woman ever looked 
so old for her age as LoUie did; or ever lost the 
brilliance of great beauty so entirely and so early. 

Then, as she watched her, she saw two great tears 
come welling out from under the drooping lashes, 
and trickle slowly down over the sunken cheeks, till 
they fell with a little hollow sound upon the pillow. 

The sight of those tears went to the elder sister's 
heart. 

" If I told her what I saw in the paper yesterday," 
she thought, " would it not be a true kindness in the 
end? It might help her to put him out of her mind 
entirely. Perhaps, if she knew there was absolutely 
no hope for her, she might cease fretting after him.'* 

Then she rose softly, and went away for a few 
minutes into her own room. 

Presently she came back to the sick chamber, car- 
rying some English papers in her hand. 

" I had a budget of letters from England yester- 
day," she said, as she took her place again by her 
sister's bedside; "and there were some papers, too, 
that came with them." 

"Yes?" said Lollie faintly. Her eyes were still 
shut, and the talk about letters and papers did not 
appear to interest her in the least. 

"There were some bits of news in the papers," 
continued Annie, in a brisk matter-of-fact voice. 

"There sometimes is — in newspapers," retorted 
Lollie, with a faint vestige of a smile hovering about 
the comers of her white lips. 

" Ah, but this was — well, personally interesting to 
us. It concerned some one we know." 
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Lollie opened her eyes. "What was it?" she 
asked with a little awakening interest in the subject. 
" Whom does it concern?" 

" Shall I read the paragraph out to you, dear?" 

Poor Annie! her notions of breaking a piece of 
bad news gently to an invalid were not, perhaps, of 
the highest order. 

" If you like," said Lollie, still not realizing in the 
very least the sort of thing that was coming. 

Annie rustled the papers about until she found a 
paragraph in the Morning Post of a week old ; then, 
clearing her voice with a little preparatory "ahem," 
she proceeded to read aloud : 

" *A marriage is arranged, and will take place eaflrly 
in April, between Charles Irvine, Esq., of Golds- 
bury Towers, Southshire, and Miss Hermione Dev- 
erell, grand-daughter of *" 

She never got any further. A wild scream from 
the bed interrupted her — a scream so loud, so pierc- 
ing, that it brought the little maid flying down from 
her attic above, and the landlady stumping up the 
bare stone staircase from below, to see if anybody 
was being murdered. 

Lollie fell into a sort of fit; she plucked at the 
bedclothes, she sat up in bed, she tore at the collar 
of her nightdress, she ran her hands through her thin, 
pale locks, and all the time she screamed and gasped, 
and sometimes she laughed in a manner horrible to 
behold. 

" She is in violent hysterics!" cried Annie, wring- 
ing her hands in despair, and then she flew to the 
water-jug, and half drowned her sister with water. 
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" Mats non — mais nonr said the landlady, in alarm. 
" Ce n*estj>as V hysteric — c^est Vapoplexie! Jl faut chercher 
Monsieur Soli/. Elk se theurtr 

At these terrifying words, Annie flung on her 
bonnet and mantle, and rushed out of the house in 
quest of Monsieur Soli6. No sooner was she gone 
than Lollie seemed to become suddenly calm, and 
motioned the landlady and the WHW^femme de chambre 
to leave the room, which they both most thankfully 
did without further delay. 

As ill-luck would have it. Monsieur Soli6 was out 
on his rounds. Annie was sent from his house right 
to the other side of the town, only to find that he had 
that very moment left the house and gone on some- 
where else. She followed him, of course, as fast as 
her trembling limbs would carry her ; but from this 
place, also, he had gone on to another. It was, in 
this way, nearly an hour before she caught him and 
brought him back with her to the hotel. 

When they got upstairs into the sick-room, her 
horror and dismay may be imagined when she dis- 
covered the bed empty, the room disordered and 
upset, and Lollie utterly and totally vanished. 

She must have got up immediately. She had taken 
with her one small bag with a change of clothes, 
some money that had been lying on the mantelpiece, 
and had left behind her a note propped up on the 
dressing-table, addressed to her sister : 

"I am much better; don't be alarmed. The at- 
tack has quite passed away. I must go home to Eng- 
land immediately; there is no time to be lost. Will 
meet you in the old rooms near Portman Square. Go 
and wait there till I come." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

During that week of her probation, what agonies 
of indecision, what tortures of retrospection and of 
introspection, did not Hermione undergo! There 
were whole nights when, lying awake upon her bed, 
she told herself that she loved Perceval Green as 
much — ay! more than ever, and that whilst he lived 
she would never marry another man on earth. Then 
followed long hours of sober daylight, when she re- 
membered that Perceval was as much lost to her as 
though he were dead, and that Charles Irvine cer- 
tainly adored the very ground she stood upon, and 
was quite likely to prove the best and most devoted 
of husbands. 

Sir Francis, as was natural, did not waste his time 
during that storm-tossed week of doubts and vacil- 
lations. He was never tired of pleading and of 
persuading, of setting before her all the worldly ad- 
vantages of the match, and all the personal happi- 
ness he himself would derive from the fulfilment of 
his fondest dream. 

And so it was, perhaps, a foregone conclusion that 
it should be so ; for she who hesitates is more often 
than not lost. In the end she consented. The en- 
gagement was proclaimed openly, in the papers, and, 
as it were, upon the housetops of the county of South- 
shire. 

z68 
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When these public steps have once been taken, it 
becomes almost an impossibility for a young woman 
to draw back from an engagement into which she has 
entered deliberately and of her own free will. 

Perhaps, indeed, Sir Francis and Mr. Irvine secretly 
reckoned upon this fact to render their position se- 
cure. Letters of congratulation poured in on every 
side, and presently were followed by boxes and par- 
cels of all sorts and kinds — the wedding presents ! 

Many of these came from people whom Hermione 
did not even know by name, but who were curiously 
anxious to call attention to their own existence, re- 
membering no doubt that Mr. and Mrs. Irvine, of 
Goldsbury, would hold a not unimportant position in 
the county, and that their house would presumably 
be a good one to be invited to. A young lady can- 
not send a wedding-present back to its donor merely 
because in the background of her mind she has a 
doubt as ta whether or no she will not break off her 
engagement at the very last; so she accepted the 
gifts, and wrote pretty little notes of thanks for them; 
and every one of them seemed to her to be but an- 
other nail driven into the coffin of her fate. 

She was not either specially miserable or specially 
remorseful. Things went smoothly after her en- 
gagement. Everybody was pleased and kind to her ; 
even her uncle had thought it wiser to conceal his 
annoyance, to put a good face upon what he could 
not prevent, and to congratulate her warmly and af- 
fectionately. The trousseau was ordered upon the 
most lavish scale ; the Irvine family diamonds were 
sent to be re-set expressly for her; the settlements 
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were satisfactorily drawn up ; and the marriage day 
was fixed. 

And so, to-day, Hermione sits in her grandfather's 
study writing out the invitation notes for her own 
wedding. She is calm and composed. It does not 
quite seem to her as though what she is doing has 
anything to do with herself; it is as though some 
other were the bride, and she only an indifferent 
and uninterested spectator. Sometimes again it ap- 
pears to her as though she has lost all power of feel- 
ing. She is not unhappy — neither, on the other hand 
is she happy ; she is simply neutral. 

" Have you put down the Newtons, Hermione, on 
your list?" 

" Yes, grandpapa. " 

" And the Searles? I should not like them left out ; 
they were old friends of my poor wife's. And there 
are some Deverell cousins in Yorkshire who must 
be invited. It will be a mere form, no doubt, as it 
will be too far for them to come; still, they will like 
the compliment to be paid to them ; and if there is a 
special train from Waterloo to convey down the Lon- 
don guests, even the Talbot-Deverells might think it 
worth their while " 

" I will send them a card, grandpapa. Have you 
the address?" 

" You will find it in my book of addresses, in the 
right-hand drawer." 

Hermione sought for it obediently. It did not sig- 
nify to her whether the Talbot-Deverells came or 
did not come to her wedding ; she did not know them. 
She did not, indeed, know one in ten of the invited 
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guests. It pleased the old man to asjc a crowd of 
people. As to her, it neither pleased nor displeased 
her — she was simply indifferent. 

When she had written out all the envelopes, and 
filled in all the cards from the list of names before 
her, she made the letters up, alphabetically, into 
neat little packages, ready for the post. 

By this time the afternoon was drawing in, and 
she could hardly see to write any more. She laid 
down her pen, and stretched her arms up wearily be- 
hind her head. 

" I have done enough for to-day — I am tired," she 
observed. " I think I will go out and get a breath 
of air before it gets dark. Will you come, grand- 
papa?" 

" I think not. I have a little cold, and I don't 
want to make it worse. The wind is very biting to- 
day. Is not Charles coming to dinner?" 

" Not to-day. Don't you remember, he had to go 
to town this morning on business? He cannot come 
back till to-morrow morning, he told me. " 

When she had put the things straight upon the 
table, and shut up the inkstand, and put all the 
paper and envelopes back into the drawer, she passed 
behind the old man's chair toward the door and 
dropped a light kiss upon his forehead as she went 
by it. He held her hand for a moment in his. 

" Wrap up, Minnie ; it is very chilly. You should 
have gone out earlier." 

"I never catch cold, grandpapa." 

"I must keep you well, you know. We cannot 
have our bride fall sick. What would Charley say to 
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me? Hermione!** he called her back as she was 
leaving the room. 

She stopped, holding the open door in her hand 

"Yes, grandpapa?" 

••I am a foolish old fellow, I know, my dear; but 
sometimes, when you are out, I sit and fret a little." 

"Dear grandpapa! Why should you fret?" and 
she. came back to his side again., 

"Ah, why, indeed? There is nothing to fret about, 
is there? My little girl is quite— quite happy, is she 
not? She has no doubts, no misgivings now? All 
her future is bright, and clear, and sunny, is it not?" 

The expression in his face was almost piteous in 
its tender anxiety, he loved her so well ; and some- 
times — sometimes he was not sure whether he was 
altogether glad that this great wish of his was about 
to be fulfilled. He had his doubts. Great love is 
never at rest; there is always an imdercurrent of dis- 
quiet about it. 

Hermione smiled frankly and freely into his eyes. 

" Dearest," she answered, with a brave assumption 
of a cheerfulness she did not feel, " do not fret your- 
self in the very leastest bit. I am quite — quite happy.- 
My future is, assuredly, a bright and unclouded one. " 

" Charles Irvine is a good fellow, is he not?" 

" From the bottom of my heart I believe that he is 
a good man," she answered, seriously and soberly. 
" One ought not to want more. " 

And then she went out and left him. 

An hour later, could she have endorsed this fav- 
orable opinion concerning the man she was about to 
marry? 
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The avenue of lime-trees that led from Deverell 
House to the East Lodge was the pride and glory of 
the whole neighborhood. The double row of mag- 
nificent trees on either side had stood there for cent- 
uries ; and even in winter time, when the sweeping 
branches were bare and leafless, and the moss at their 
feet was brown and withered, they formed a most 
imposing feature of the domain. Behind the trees 
a low hedge of evergreens, holly and laurel, sheltered 
a narrow pathway but seldom used, and prevented 
the cattle in the park beyond from straying into the 
avenue, and injuring the drooping boughs of the 
splendid ttees. The whole length of it, from end to 
end, was a mile, and there was not a curve or a turn 
in the straight, white road that, with its wide mar- 
gin of turf on either side, reached from the hall down 
to the East Lodge. 

In cold weather it was a favorite constitutional 
of Hermione's, and it was here that she was soon 
walking quickly and briskly along for her little 
evening walk. 

It was getting dark. There was that dim indis- 
tinctness in the closing day that is sometimes called 
"owl's light, ** and that has a peculiar charm and fasci- 
nation of its own. The shadows were deep and 
vague, the trees weirdly mysterious, and the hedge 
behind them blackly dark under the witchery of this 
strange gray gloaming that foreshadows the coming 
night 

When she was about half-way down the avenue to 
the lodge, Hermione suddenly fancied that someone 
else was walking alongside of her in 'the natrdw 
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pathway, beyond the double row of lime-trees under 
the hedge of evergreens to her left. The odd thing 
was, that this idea came to her all at once. It was 
comparatively full daylight when she entered the 
avenue from the house, and she was quite certain 
that there had been nobody there then ; but for the 
last few minutes she had seemed distinctly to see 
the dark shadow of a pedestrian going with her, as 
it were, in the same direction as herself. There was 
nothing, of course, wonderful in the fact of anybody 
walking along the avenue, either in the central road, 
where she was herself, or on either of the side paths 
beyond the trees; for the people from tlie village 
frequently were to be seen there, and if she had met 
and passed anyone on her walk, Hermione would not 
have given the circumstance a second thought. 
But what puzzled her was the suddenness of the feel- 
ing that came to her that somebody was accompany- 
ing her, combined with the fact that the person, 
whoever it might be, was going the same way as 
herself. 

The pace, too, was identical — almost, it seemed, 
intentionally so ; for presently she slackened her pace, 
and her mysterious companion, apparently, did the 
same. Then she tried walking very fast, and at once 
the footsteps by the hedge quickened their beat, too, 
in time to her own. It was as though she were 
being purposely tracked or followed. Sometimes, too, 
curiously enough, the footsteps behind her seemed 
to be doubled, as though there was an echo to them. 

She began to be very nervous. Ideas about bur- 
glan» and drunken tramps, came into her head, and 
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she set to work to turn over in her mind what she 
had better do. She was now far more than half-way 
down the avenue, and much nearer tp the lodge cot- 
tage than to the house. To push on quickly to the 
lodge was, therefore, her best chance of safety ; and yet 
if her mysterious companion — or, terrible thought. 
Were there two persons, and was there a gang of 
them? — had designs upon her life or her purse, was it 
likely that they would wait to attack her until she 
reached a position where she would be comparatively 
secure? 

This consideration at length made her decide upon 
a bold course of action. She was naturally a fearless 
girl. A long experience of the hard world, where 
during her early years she had been buffeted by pov- 
erty and by hard work, had rendered Hermione well 
able to protect herself from danger and from insult, 
and she felt that confidence in herself and in her own 
coolness and presence of mind in the face of difficulty 
which might have been lacking to a more delicately 
nurtured maiden. 

She determined to see for herself who and what 
was the person or the persons who were pursuing 
her. With this end in view she quickened her pace 
very suddenly so as to bring her about fifty yards in 
front of that dark and shadowy form in the side- 
walk. She could see only the one, and that reas- 
sured her slightly; then she turned swiftly round 
and struck across the grass toward the trees. 

Now, just at this point of the avenue it so hap- 
pened that there stood a small and dilapidated rustic 
summer-house, and on reaching the moss-grown path 
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beyond the doublS row of lime-trees this summer- 
house was on her right hand, between herself and 
her pursuer. Just as she neared this small and dark 
shelter, to her intense surprise, with a sharp crack- 
ing sound a match was struck within its shelter, and 
a tiny flame blazed up ruddily and brightly, a small 
halo of goldtn radiance in the surrounding gloom. 

Hermione stood stock-still. It had taken but a few 
seconds for that flame to flare into life, and then to 
die away again as swiftly into darkness ; but in those 
seconds what had she not seen? 

The person who had followed her — who was no 
burglar, but a woman, tall and graceful in form, and 
wrapped from head to foot in a long, flowing dark 
cloak ; and the face of the striker of the match, as 
he issued from the ruined summer-house — it was the 
face of the man who had told her that he was to-day 
in London — the face of her betrothed husband, 
Charles Irvine! 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Hermione shrank back quickly, and crouched down 
beneath the dark shadows of the evergreen hedge, 
and, almost holding her breath, so as not to be heard, 
listened with every thrilling nerve of her whole 
being. 

" Well, what's this infernal dance you are leading 
me?" were the first words she heard in Charles Ir- 
vine's voice, but a voice so different from that in 
which he was wont to speak to herself that if she had 
not aeen him plainly by the light of the match he 
had struck she would hardly have recognized it. 

She heard the woman utter an exclamation of dis- 
gust and disappointment. 

" So it was you whom I passed as I came into the 
park?" 

" Certainly it was. I have been keeping my eye 
on you for some time past." 

" How did you find out that I was here?" 

" Because I saw you get into the Allhampton train 
at Waterloo, just as my train steamed into the sta- 
tion this morning. It wasn't likely that I was going 
to allow you to take a country excursion into South- 
shire by yourself without finding out what the dick- 
ens you were up to. So I jumped into the guard 
van at the back of your train just as you were start- 
ing, and came down again with you; and^I've been 
following you about ever since. " 
xa 177 
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" I did not come to see you," said the woman, in a 
low voice. 

She was cowed, but not vanquished. 

**No; I'm quite aware of that, my dear," replied 
Charles mockingly. " You came to see some one 
else, and to make mischief, of course. " 

" Let me pass," said the woman angrily; "let me 
pass, Charles. I've nothing to say to you." 

But Charles Irvine stood squarely in the narrow 
pathway, and she could not pass him. 

Then she tried to dodge round him, under the 
trees, but he was too quick for her, and caught hold 
of her by the wrists, so that she could not escape. 

" There is some one I have got to speak to — some 
one I just want to say a word to," she gasped, trying 
to struggle herself free from his hands. 

" Oh, yes, I know ; it's the lady you were following 
down the avenue. You needn't go into details; I 
know perfectly well what you are up to. You want 
to tell her some pretty little story of your own about 
me. Didn't I guess that was what you intended, 
v/hen I saw you get into the train at Waterloo? I 
could have sworn to it. That's why I came back to 
take care of you, my dear Lollie. " 

"Let me go!" she reiterated, wrenching at his 
hands. " I told you what you would have to expect 
if you did it. I will speak to her, I tell you — I will !" 

"No, you won't. You will just wait here with 
me quietly till that lady has come back down the 
avenue and gone back safely into the house again. I 
shall hold you tight. So! You see, you can't get 
free. You may as well stop wrestling with me. 
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And if you titter one single sound, 1*11 gag you— or 
strangle you, perhaps, would be better still. " 

Crouching in her shadowy comer, Hermione lis- 
tened to every word, and trembled; but she was 
determined to hear more, for she could understand 
absolutely nothing of what sh^ heard, nor could she 
conceive who this woman was who wanted to speak to 
her, nor what she could possibly have to say to her. 

The next words she heard bewildered and puzzled 
her still more profoundly. The woman spoke again, 
but this time in a totally different manner. Her 
voice was low and gentle, almost tender in its tone, 
and Hermione perceived that it was the refined voice 
of an educated lady. 

"You aren't going to marry her really, Charles?" 

" Of course I am. '* 
But you can't — you can't!" 
Can't I? What is there to prevent me, pray?" 

"Aren't you afraid that— that I shall?" 

" Not in the very least!" 

A moment or two of silence. Hermione could see 
the two dark figures as they stood close together un- 
der the trees — the man apparently still holding fast 
the woman's arms; but it was far too dark now to 
distinguish the faces, or even the distinct outlines, 
of either. 

" You love her, I suppose you think? Or is it be- 
cause she is Miss Deverell and will have money? — and, 
what you want still more, a respectable connection 
in the county — that you want to marry her? Answer 
mer 

" I haven't the smallest objection to answering you 
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when you speak nicely and reasonably. I will tell 
you all about it with pleasure. I am going to marry 
Miss Deverell, in the first place," and he seemed to 
bring out the words with a certain fiendish delight 
in wounding her and torturing her, " because I am 
deeply, and desperately, and madly in love with her." 

"Ah!" and Hermione heard the poor creature ut- 
ter a smothered cry as though she had been struck to 
the heart with a knife, as indeed she had been, 

"Do you want to know any more?" he inquired 
mockingly. 

" I want to know it all — all. You can't hurt me 
worse now. " 

"Well, then, of course, as you say, she is Miss 
Deverell, of Deverell Place, and she will have a good 
bit of money, and the Deverell connection is a de- 
sirable one. Naturally, all that counts too. But 
don't forget that it*s mainly and chiefly because / 
/oveAer that I am going to marry her. Have you any 
objection?" 

" Do you love her in the same way that you once 
loved me?" she asked, in a low voice of pain and 
reproach, " just because your passion is set upon her. 
And when you are tired of her, will you drop her, 
and spurn her, and disown her, just in the same way 
as you have done to me?" 

"The two cases are widely dissimilar," he an- 
swered, coolly and heartlessly. " Miss Deverell is a 
lady of the most spotless purity of mind and of char- 
acter. When a man loves a woman of that kind, 
she elevates and ennobles his whole being ; he is not 
at all likely to love her in the lower manner to which 
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you allude. I could not possibly get tired of Miss 
Deverell, or cease to admire and to reverence her; 
whereas in your case * 

"Ah, you villain — you black-hearted fiend!" she 
cried furiously. " When I sacrificed myself for you, 
when it was you who were my undoing and my ruin ! 
Ah, if Val could hear you! — if Val could hear 
you!" 

" But Val is in Heaven, you know ; and even if he 
could hear you, he couldn't possibly help you," he 
replied scoffingly. 

She groaned aloud. Yet still she kept her peace — 
the moment for telling him all the truth had not yet 
come. 

" How is it possible that a man can be so vile and 
ungrateful?" she cried, despairingly. 

" * When lovely woman stoops to folly, ' " he quoted, 
lightly. " My dear girl, why go back upon ancient 
history? Why rake up those most unpleasant remi- 
niscences of the past? Are they not all over and 
done with? What is the good of reviling and re- 
proaching me as if you were a fish-wife and I a 
monster? If you were to go on talking from now 
to doomsday would it make me love you or cease to 
love Hermione Deverell?" 

" Ah ! but you forget one thing, Charles Irvine — 
you forget one thing! Is there no such thing as jus- 
tice, do you suppose? — no such thing as revenge?" 

"Pooh! mere child's talk! Don't be so melodra- 
matic, my dear! Justice? Well, do we any of us 
get justice on earth? Revenge? It is a five-act trag- 
edy kind of word; but it's quite out of date in 
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the nineteenth century. Who thinks about revenge 
nowadays?*' 

" I do. I mean — if you will not do me justice— 
I mean to have revenge!" 

He laughed. He did not believe in her power of 
doing him any harm. He did not know that she 
had given to her brother's keeping a fatal proof 
against him which she had always kept — a letter in 
his own handwriting, written seven years ago, in 
which he had admitted his guilt. As to what she 
might say to Hermione, he thought he could afford 
to laugh at it — only he did not want her to be fright- 
ened and disturbed, or to have suspicions put into 
her mind about his character and antecedents. 

"My dear girl," he said soothingly, "why can't 
you drop all this high-flown nonsense, and be sensi- 
ble? When you have one of these mad raving fits 
upon you, you are really not fit to be left by your- 
self. I am not going to let you out of my sight, my 
poor Lollie. So fond am I still of you, that I am 
going to take care of you to-night, and see you safely 
back to town again. I wish you would not struggle 
like this. I hurt you, do I? Well, if you would 
only keep your hands still, I should not hurt you in 
the least. You don't suppose I want to be rough to 
a lady, do you?" 

"Then let me go, you false-tongued hypocrite — 
let me go!" she panted. 

" That you may go and tell all your pretty little 
tales to Miss Deverell, and frighten her out of her 
wits? No, thank you! I am not so foolish!" 

" I intend to speak to Miss Deverell, whether you 
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wish It or no. When she comes back along the 
avenue I shall call out to her and tell her to come 
here." 

" Do you suppose she would believe one word j^ou 
say? Besides, have I not told you that I will stop 
your speaking? There are means by which even a 
woman's tongue may be silenced." 

For some minutes neither of them spoke. Per- 
haps Lollie was debating within herself how to turn 
the situation to her own advantage. Or perhaps she 
was only physically afraid of his threats. Anyhow, 
her next words were in a different strain altogether. 

"Look here, Charles; I don't want to injure you 
or ..in you — you must know that. If I had wanted 
to do it, don't you suppose I could have told the 
whole truth about that old story long ago? But I've 
no wish to do that. " 

" Come, I am glad to see that you are getting more 
reasonable." 

" Only you know you must give up this marriage." 

" That is very likely ! Why, the very day is fixed, 
and the invitations have been sent out this week." 

** I can't help that. If you want me to hold my 
tongue, you must break it off. If Miss Deverell 
knew about me she would break it off herself." 

Hermione crept closer and closer under the shadow 
of the laurels. All the rest of the conversation had 
been unintelligible to her, but here was something 
that she could grasp. This woman had some claim 
upon him — what was it? 

" Why on earth !" cried Charles, with a mocking 
laugh, "who, and what are you, pray, to stand be- 
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tween us, I should like to know? You are nothing 
but a past love — a dead passion of my early years! 
Don't you suppose that most men have some such 
story in their youth as that? Miss Deverell has 
plenty of common sense, and plenty of knowledge of 
the world. She would remain quite unimpressed by 
your revelations. You would only damage your own 
reputation, my dear ; and you would fail to *do me 
any injury at all." 

"All men do not have such a story as ours is, 
Charles, in the background of their lives. " 

" A good many, I fancy, have who marry and be- 
come respectable husbands and fathers of families 
afterwards." 

" Yes; but there was a dijBEerence in your case." 
" As how, pray?" 
** Because I am your wife." 

Hermione uttered a sharp, irrepressible cry of 
horror. 

Charles dropped Laura's hands and turned quickly 
round. 

LoUie sprang forward. 

"It is you. Miss Deverell! You have heard? 
W^ll, it is true — true! He has no right to marry 
another woman. Before God, I alone ought to be his 
wife ! He vowed that he would marry me when he 
came into Goldsbury. He is lx>und to me — ^by every 

law of justice he is minef and you shall not " 

She never finished the sentence. 
With one, furious blow, Charles Irvine felled the 
unfortunate \voman to the ground, and she fell like a 
stone at Herinione's feet. 



CHAPTER XX. 

"You have killed her!'* said Hermione, in alow 
voice of horror, as she flung herself doWn upon her 
knees by the side of the fallen woman. 

Charles himself was a little staggered by what he 
had done. LoUie had fallen so flat, and lay so still 
and lifeless. 

" No— no !** he said, and struck a match as he spoke. 
" I didn't hit her hard; don't shrink away from me, 
Hermione, like that. She is only stunned. If you 
knew what that woman is " 

" I mean to know who she is!" answered Hermione, 
in a cold hard voice. 

" On my word, I was obliged to knock her down!" 
he exclaimed, earnestly. " The woman is a danger- 
ous Itmatic. She would have done you a mischief. 
She is raving mad. I knew her years ago, when first 
she went out of her mind." 

" Don't say any more now. Help me to lift her." 

They lifted her between them in silence, Hermione 
propped her up against her own shoulder, and began 
to loosen the collar of her jacket and of her dress. 

" Now go to the house as quickly as you can, and 
fetch help. Go round to the stables, and tell them 
to bring the brougham at once. " 

" I cannot leave you here with a mad woman ; if 
her senses returned she might be violent to you." 

185 
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"Go!"* was her only answer, in a voice so stern 
and contemptaons that he obeyed her in silence. 

Hennione was left alone with the insensible 
woman. She had no restoratives to administer to 
her; she coald only watch and wait, and support the 
stranger's head upon her breast 

To her intense relief, she soon felt the beating of 
her heart, and found that she had only fainted; and 
presently, with a little shiver, followed by a long- 
drawn sigh, X'Ollie came back to life. 

It was now so dark under the shadows of the trees 
that the two women could not see each other's face. 

As Lollie came back to consciousness, she breathed 
the name of the man who played so fatal a part in 
the lives of both. 

"Charles!" 

" It is not Charles. Charles is not here." 

" Who are you, then?" 

" I am Hermione Deverell. " 

" What, the girl he is going to marry?" 

"The girl he was engaged to marry," replied 
Hermione, with an almost involuntary alteration 
of the words. 

" Are you better now?" she asked presently. 

"I feel much better. What happened? Did I 
fall? My head aches. Did I knock it anyhow?" 
and she put up her hand to her forehead in a puzzled 
way. " I can't remember. " 

"You fell down," answered Hermione, quietly. 

" I remember now. I wanted to speak to you, and 
he did not want me to do so. He was very angry 
with me." 
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Anything less like the ravings of an escaped lu- 
natic in these questions and remarks of hers it would 
be impossible to imagine. 

Hermione's heart seemed turning into stone. 

" Yes, you said you had something to sa}'' to me. 
Would you like to say it now?" she asked, with a 
calmness which surprised herself. 

LoUie lifted herself up a little. 

"Yes, yes!'* she said, with a feverish eagerness. 
" I will tell you now. I feel so ill. L might faint 
again. I had a fever a little while ago. I was not 
fit to travel, I suppose ; only there was no time to 
be lost, and so I came off at once." 

" Why did you follow me this evening? — for it 
was you, I am sure. You were following me down 
the avenue. Why did you not come up and speak 
to me openly?" asked Hermione. 

" Because I wanted to wait a little till it got darker. 
I did not want you to see me. I thoiight I should 
meet you on your way back." 

" Tell me what it was you wanted to say, " said Her- 
mione, gently. " I am quite ready to listen to you. " 

** I want to entreat you not to marry him." 

"Charles Irvine, you mean? Why should I not 
marry him?" 

" He has no right to marry anyone but me. Years 
ago he loved me, and vowed to make me his wife. 
I have sacrificed everything for that man. I have 
given him my life ! because I always believed that 
in the end he would do me justice." 

" I heard you say that you were his wife. Is that 
true?" 
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" Legally — alas! not. But, in the eyes of God, he 
has no right to marry anyone else, for he is bound 
to me by the most sacred promises. Oh ! Miss Dev- 
erell, I am sure you are good, and true, and honest! 
You would not stand between me and him, would 
you? You would not destroy the last chance of hap- 
piness of a woman who has never done any harm, 
would you? It is to appeal to you that I have come 
here. You are young, and I am told that you are 
lovely; life is all before you. You have a happy 
home, and a grandfather who loves you. But I — I 
have nothing! lam no longer young. If Charles 
deserts me I have nothing left to live for. For years I 
have lived, and breathed, and existed for that one thing 
only — that one hope of being one day his wife, with- 
out any more shame or concealment. He has always 
promised me it should be so. I believe he meant it, 
for he is not all bad. He would have married me 
this winter if he had not met you ; but you came and 
stole him from me. After he had seen you, his heart 
went from me — he never cared for me any more. 
Oh, don't take him from me! — don't take him from 
me! He cannot be so dear to you as he is to me!" 

An uncontrollable passion of tears choked her voice, 
and she rocked herself to and fro in an agony of de- 
spair and grief. 

" Hush!" murmured Hermione, soothingly; "don't 
cry like that, you poor soul. No, I will not come 
between you and him. Heaven forbid that I should 
do so — that for any advantage to myself, I should 
wreck the life of a fellow creature. If Charles has 
done you an injury, it shall not be owing to me if 
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he does not make you the reparation that is due to 
you. Be calm, I implore you, and be comforted. I 
will spoil no woman's life, nor build up my own hap- 
piness upon the ruins of another's.** 

At this moment the brougham drove up the 
avenue. 

"Come, let me take you to the house,*' said Her- 
mione; "I will take care of you, and nurse you. 
You are not fit to be alone. Come back with me.'* 

" No — no! I caunqt go to your grandfather's house 
— it is impossible. I am much better now. If you 
will send me to the station in your carriage I shall 
be grateful to you. I will get back to London. I 
only wanted to see you. I have done what I had 
to do. I will go back now, and trouble you no 
more. ** 

Hermione could not persuade her to come. She 
resolutely refused to go to Deverell Place. 

" I cannot tell you why, but there is a reason why 
I cannot go there. I cannot stay in this part of the 
world. I only came to try and get to speak to you. 
Now I have done that, and you have been good to 
me, and promised me not to marry him, my object 
in being here is fulfilled. Let me go. Miss Deverell. 
I had rather go straight back to London." 

There was nothing more to be said but to let her 
do as she wished. Poor, selfish LoUie; weak and 
selfish to the end. For all she knew, she might 
have been breaking Hermione' s heart by her fruit- 
less revelations; but that never occurred to her. All 
her life long she had expected everyone and every- 
thing to give way to her, and it only seemed to her 
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Tight and natural now that this girl's young life 
should be changed and altered, so that she might 
still grasp at the shadow of a dead happiness which 
she had not the faintest chance of making her 
own. 

She went back to London feeling very ill in body 
but quieter and happier in mind. She believed that 
by her afternoon's work she had cleared away at 
least one obstacle to Charles's return to her. .If he 
could not marry Hermione Deverell, she thought, 
then surely he would come back to his old allegiance 
to herself ! 

Meanwhile Hermione was walking back to Dev- 
erell Place alone under the darkening shadows of the 
Lime trees; her lagging footsteps seemed leaden- 
weighted, and bore her slowly and painfully back to 
her home. 

This discovery concerning Charles's baseness and 
villainy was a great shock to her. She had never, it 
is true, beeii in love with him, but she had learnt to 
like him, and she had at any rate respected him and 
trusted him entirely. Now the very foundations of 
her faith were shaken, and all her belief in him was 
uprooted. 

Of the conversation she had overheard there were 
many things that she could not understand. Allu- 
sions to some secret, a third name mentioned — ap- 
parently that of some man who was dead — that con- 
veyed no sort of meaning to her mind. 

But this did not occupy her thoughts. What she 
did see, and did understand, was clear enough to her. 
This unhappy woman had at some time or other been 
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cruelly betrayed and shamefully deserted by Charles 
Irvine. Of that there seemed to be no sort of doubt 
whatever. 

Even in the darkness, all by herself, Hermione's 
cheeks burnt with shame and disgust at this partial 
lifting of the veil of a disgraceful past. It was ter- 
rible to her to think that such things existed in the 
world — that such stories of sin were to be met with, 
where the woman has to bear all the punishment and 
all the bitterness, whilst the man goes scot free, tin- 
trammeled by conscience, and unpunished to the end 
of his days ! 

"Well, if to lose me be any punishment to him,** 
thought Hermione^ in her righteous wrath, " then I 
will be the instrument of bringing home Charles 
Irvine's sin to him.*' 

She remembered how he had said that he loved 
her, madly, desperately, devotedly, and she rejoiced 
to think that this was so, so that she might make 
him suffer the more. She had no compassion for 
him, her heart was hard and cold as a flint. It did 
not seem to her that he was deserving of the smallest 
pity or consideration at her hands. The lie that he 
had told her concerning this poor woman, whose 
only fault toward him was that she had loved him 
too well, stirred her deepest indignation, and hard- 
ened her all the more against him. 

For he had told her that she was mad ! An es- 
caped lunatic, he had said ! Could anything be more 
cowardly, more cruel, more entirely detestable? 
- "Oh I he is false and wicked." she cried aloud, to 
herself, as she walked ; " his heart must be black and 
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vile indeed to have added to the mountain-load of his 
iniquities so foul a falsehood as that was!" 

For there had been no sign of madness in the 
woman's words or manner. And then he had struck 
her ! — struck a defenceless woman to the ground with 
such force that he had stunned her! For that alone 
Hermione felt that she must hate him forever with 
all the strength of her being. 

Had she not, perhaps, always hated him? How 
was it that the natural revulsion of her upright and 
candid nature against all that was shifty and incom- 
prehensible in his, had not told her that to mate with 
such a man was absolutely and utterly impossible? 

She recalled a hundred little things which during 
her brief engagement she had tried to forget or to 
exonerate in him. Odious little familiarities in 
manner, lapses of bad taste, chance words that were 
lacking in principle and in rectitude of purpose. 
Did they not all point the same way, and show 
what the man at heart was really made of? 

"If he had not unluckily saved my life," she 
thought, " I should never have had one lenient 
thought about him ; I should have seen him as he is 
and hated him from the first Oh! I have been 
blind indeed!" 



CHAPTER XXI. 

All these months, up in London, in an obscure 
lodging, Perceval Green had been earning his living 
hardly, and with difficulty, by the constant work of 
his pen, 

Hard the labor, poor the gain, 
Of making money out of brain, 

says an old adage; and, surely, no man ever expe- 
rienced the truth of the saying more entirely and 
thoroughly than did, at this period of his life, our 
friend Perceval Green. 

From morning till night, and often from night till 
morning, he toiled and slaved, putting his best 
thoughts, his freshest ideas, all the vivid energy of 
a young author who has talent, into words that the 
world of thought and intellect never saw or read, 
and that brought him in a miserable weekly pittance 
which barely sufficed to keep him from starvation. 

He lived a life of the strictest seclusion ; he saw 
no one^ knew no one, went nowhere, save to and fro 
to the different offices where he carried his daily 
labor. 

He was employed now on the staff of several daily 
as well as weekly papers ; but because he was young 
and poor, and his name utterly unknown in the world 
13 193 
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of letters, his work commanded but very low prices, 
and he was not paid one quarter so much as many 
others who did not write half so well as himself. 

During these months of toil and drudgery, it was 
often a marvel to him, in after years, that he did not 
succumb altogether to the dreary hopelessness of his 
life. One thing, however, there was which sustained 
him, and kept him from despair — at odd hours, and 
they were often the hours between midnight and 
sunrise, after his daily task was finished, he worked 
steadily at his novel. He threw his whole soul into 
this boo2, which was a labor of joy and delight to 
him. The work so performed was of his very best; 
and in the working of it he reaped a rich reward, for 
he lived so entirely in a new world of his own brain 
and his own creation, that it effaced for him that 
material world of sorrow and loneliness into which 
his fate had cast him. 

But for this work, and for the ambitions which it 
called into existence within him, Perceval Green 
might well have died. But it did for him what 
nothing but mental effort can do for any of us — it 
carried him out of himself, and above himself, to 
that extent that it made him forget his own troubles, 
and filled him with a secret inner satisfaction which 
could have come to him from no other source. 

And the novel prospered and grew apace. The 
day came at length when, white with the intensity of 
his emotions, just as the sun was rising above the red 
chimney-tops, across the sea of tiled and slated 
roofs of which his attic-window commanded a bound- 
less view, Perceval Green laid down his pen at the 
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conclusion of his last chapter and felt that his mission 
was accomplished. 

It was a book, he knew, which would either make 
his name and his fame, or else fall, as genius has 
fallen over and over again, to the earth, unheeded 
and unknown into a yawning chasm of oblivion and 
obscurity. 

All depended upon how " Gray Dawn" — such was 
the book's name — was given to the world. 

Fortune befriended Perceval for once. He was 
lucky enough to take his manuscript to a firm of 
publishers to whom he had no private introduction, 
but who held a well-earned reputation for intelligence 
as well as for fair dealing. 

The book market happened to be flat. Nothing 
startling had astonished the world, or arrested the 
attention of the reading public, for some little time. 
Mr. Bright, the head partner in the firm of Bright, 
Clear, and Chase, happened to be in his private office 
when Mr. Green brought in his manuscript. With 
a few polite but vague words, he undertook that 
-immediate attention should be given to it, and dis- 
missed the young author with no definite promise 
about it. 

In the ordinary course of things it would have 
gone, in its turn, to the reader ; but it so happened 
that after Perceval had left his office Mr. Bright put 
on his spectacles and glanced curiously at the first 
page. The opening sentences of the book arrested 
him powerfully; he read on further; he became 
deeply interested; he turned over page after page 
with ev^r increasing approval and delight. Finally 
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he locked up the MS. in the private drawer of his 
table ; when he went home that afternoon he took it 
away with him and sat up all night reading it. 

In a very few days time Perceval Green learned 
that his novel was accepted and would be published 
immediately. 

The story of success is always wonderful, for in 
this hard world success is so rare and failure so fre- 
quent that the former never ceases to astonish one. 
One wonders why one man leaps at a bound to fame, 
and another, for all his toil, cannot accomplish any- 
thing at all. There is something in merit of course, 
and yet it is not always merit that does it. There 
must be luck too. For the first time, he told him- 
self, in all his life. Luck, that great factor of human 
achievements, had ranged itself on Perceval Green's 
side. 

His book came out; it was well advertised — Mr. 
Bright saw to that — and it was well got up and at- 
tractively presented to the public. It became the 
book of the day. " Gray Dawn" was in everybody's 
mouth, and soon lay upon everybody's table. 

The reviews rang with its praises ; fresh editions 
were called for. A great statesman, who is also a 
great literary critic, wrote an article upon it in one 
of the leading monthly magazines, and Perceval 
Green's name and fame became instantly made and 
established. 

After that, no more penny- a-lining, no more toil- 
ing and slaving at mean and unprofitable drudgery. 
He consented, indeed, almost as a favor, to write a 
leading article daily for one of the most important 
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newspapers; and he kept up his connection with his 
original employers to the extent of contributing an 
occasional paper to their magazine. Beyond that, 
journalism was cut forever, and Mr. Green started 
on his career as one of the most remarkable and 
original novelists of the day — a career, it may be 
mentioned, where he was able to make his own 
terms and had no difficulty in getting anything he 
asked for. 

On the evening of the day on which Laura Irvine 
went down to Deverell Place jn order to try and see 
Miss Deverell, and appeal to her to break her en- 
gagement with Charles, Mr. Perceval Green, for the 
first time for a great many years, crossed the thresh- 
old of a fashionable club in Pall Mall. Once he 
had gone with his father to dine at such a club as 
this, when home for the vacation, and his own name 
had been put down for membership, his father as 
proposer and a certain well-known nobleman as sec- 
onder. In the ordinary course of events his name 
would have come up for election about the time when 
his college career was ended. 

But one day the name had been erased from its 
place in the book of candidates, and no one had ever 
heard of it again. 

To-day he went as the guest of a very clever man, 
the author of several well-known and highly 
thought-of works on natural history, who had in- 
vited him to dinner. 

He was a little shy as he entered the large, lofty 
hall ; he had, in truth, been somewhat doubtful about 
accepting the invitation at all, and had endeavored 
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to refuse it; but Mr. d'Aubigny would take no de^* 
nial. He had invited- So-and-so and So-and-so, he 
said, men of letters themselves, who were anxious to 
meet the author of "Gray Dawn," and in addition a 
critic of the greatest importance, besides one or two 
others — men of mark and talent, expressly to make 
his acquaintance. D'Aubigny would not allow him 
to refuse, and Perceval, unable to state any good 
reason why he should not do so, was reluctantly 
forced to accept the invitation. 

He looked about him nervously as he entered the 
club. Should he meet anybody he had known in his 
former life, he wondered? Would he run up against 
any of his old college friends? And if so, would they 
recognize him? Or would seven years of work and 
privation, a changed name, and the rumor of his 
death, render him proof against any chance of iden- 
tification? 

His host met him with enthusiasm. The other 
guests had already arrived. 

"Here he is!" he cried, shaking him warmly by 
the hand. "Allow me," he said, "to introduce our 
new genius to you — the author of *Gray Dawn,' one 
of the most wonderful and delightftil books of the 
day." 

"My dear d'Aubigny, you overwhelm me! I 
am unworthy of such praise — and in the presence of 
so many distinguished men." 

But they all shook hands with him, declaring that 
d'Aubigny was right, and that the book was a work 
of genius, and worthy of the highest praise; and 
then they sat down to dinner. 
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"We are an odd number— one short," said d'Au- 
bigny, as he directed the waiter to remove one plate 
at the round table. " My friend Charles Irvine tele- 
graphs that he is unexpectedly detained in the coun- 
try by important business. '* 

Mr. Green gazed fixedly into the plate of soup 
which had been put down before him. What an 
escape he had had! 

"Charles not coming!" here cried a man opposite 
him ; " what a disappointment ! He is always good 
company, is old Charley Irvine!" 

"The best of good fellows," cried another, tossing 
off his sherry. " Here is to him. I wish he were 
with us. " 

"I never knew a man warm to good conversation 
more thoroughly than Irvine does, "remarked another. 

"Ah!" laughed d'Aubigny, "let us say ^/V instead 
of does, Irvine's good companionship lies all in the 
past, I fear." 

"As how? As wherefore?" queried somebody. 

" Why, don't you know?" replied the host. " Poor 
Charley's day is over! He is going to be married." 

" Married?" echoed almost every other man pres- 
ent, in divers tones of dismay and disgust. And 
there went forth a groan about the cheerful little 
round table. 

It'^ too true, I am sorry to say," sighed d'Au- 
bigny, melodramatically; "'tis a good man gone 
wrong again! Why, alas! is jolly bachelorhood so 
often brought to such a melancholy end?" 

" And when does the sad event take place, p* Au- 
bigny?" 
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"Next month, I believe. No doubt I shall be 
bidden to the execution. I hear it is to take place 
in the country. " 

** In what part of the world, may I ask?" 

" In Southshire, his own county, you know. I 
believe the happy lady is a near neighbor of his." 

" Will you kindly tell me, " here said Mr. Green, 
speaking for the first time, and laying down his knife 
and fork in his plate, ** what is the name of the lady 
whom Mr. Charles Irvine is going to marry?" 

He addressed himself to d'Aubigny. and as the 
host met the eyes of the questioner, he was struck 
all at once with something he saw in the unknown 
young author's face. 

"Why!" he cried "what an odd thing! As you 
are looking at me now, I declare you are like Charles 
Irvine! Look, Blake," turning to a man on his 
right, " isn't there a strong look of Charley himself 
about Mr. Green?" 

"I noticed it the very instant he came in," an- 
swered Mr. Blake ; " there is a most remarkable re- 
semblance, to my mind. Are you any relation te 
him, sir?" 

"None whatever," answered Perceval, whose face 
had reddened perceptibly under these personal re- 
marks; "but," turning to d'Aubigny once more, 
"you have not yet answered my question,, Mr. 
d'Aubigny. What is the name of Mr. Irvine's 
fiancder 

" She is a grand-daughter of Sir Francis Deverell, 
of Deverell Placej'iand her name^s MiBs Hermione 
Deverell." 
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For a moment the lofty room, the little crowded 
tables on every side, the waiters hurrying backward 
and forward with steaming dishes, and the faces of 
the men who sat immediately about him, all became 
faint and blurred in a confused mass before Perceval 
Green's eyes. Then, suddenly striking his closed 
hand sharply down upon the table, he uttered half 
aloud the following wholly incomprehensible words : 

"Then may Heaven help Charles Irvine, Esq., 
of Goldsbury Towers, in the county of Southshire — 
for, as there is a Heaven above us, the day of his 
reckoning; has come at last!" 



CHAPTER XXII. 

As Hermione opened the front door and entered 
the hall at Deverell Place she met Charles Irvine, 
with his hat and coat on, coming out. 

She drew back against the wall to allow him to 
pass, but he stopped her and tried to take her hand. 

Hermione quietly put both hands behind lier back. 

"I must speak to you," he said, with agitation. 
"Where is that woman? Have you brought her 
back? I did not hear the carriage returning. I 
was just starting out to meet you. " 

For a moment or two she was silent. Her desire 
was never to speak to him again. But of course this 
was practically impossible. 

With an effort, she said to him : 

" It is due to you that I should tell you how that 
lady is. Fortunately, she is much better, and, by 
her own wish, I have sent her to the station in the 
brougham, as she wanted to go back to London." 

"And she told you? — what did she tell you, Her- 
mione?" 

Hermione lifted her eyes and looked at him 
fixedly. 

There was the stem judgment of condemnation in 
those young eyes. He had often looked into them 
before, and had seen many thoughts and feelings 
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chase themselves across their azure depths-^thoughts 
and feelings that had not always been wholly satis- 
factory to himself ; but never — never yet — had he 
seen that which was in them now. He felt himself 
to be condemned indeed. 

"Hermione, I entreat — I implore you!" he cried, 
with agitation, " do not condemn me unheard ! Listen 
to me! Give me a chance of righting myself! You 
do not know " 

" I know quite enough, " she interrupted, in a cold, 
hard voice. " I do not wish to know more." 

" Then you have believed the wild story of a mad 
woman against me?" 

** That lady is not mad, not in the very least," she 
answered coldly. 

** Only perhaps at intervals ; but one never can de- 
pend on what she says — she is dangerous. She be- 
lieves that she has a sort of claim upon me ; but if 
you would only let me explain " 

But Hermione put up her hand with an emphatic 
gesture, as though to ward off the explanation he 
wanted to give her, and passed by him across the 
hall. 

She entered the drawing-room. The lamps were 
lighted, a bright fire shone on the hearth. The room 
was empty. 

She knew that her grandfather had gone up to 
dress for dinner, and that in a few minutes he would 
probably come downstairs. 

She did not want to give him a shock, or to dis- 
tress him. What had to be done would be trouble 
enough to him, she knew. She wanted to break it 
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to him quietly when they were alone. Her only de- 
sire now was to get rid of Charles before Sir Francis 
came down. 

Charles had followed her into the room. 

" You must — ^you shall listen to me !" he cried hotly, 
following her across the room to the fireplace. 

" I must beg of you to leave me now, Mr. Irvine." 

"J/r. Irvifur he repeated despairingly. "Has 
it come to that, then? Are you determined to 
quarrel with me without even giving me a hearing? 
Have you forgotten all that you owe to me, Her- 
mione — your very life?" 

She smiled bitterly and scornfully. 

" If you had saved my life ten times over it could 
make no difference to me now, Mr. Irvine. Go 
back to her who claims you as hers in the sight of 
Heaven. Go and make to her the reparation which 
she demands from you as a right. As for me — for 
me and you — it is all over between us for ever!" 

"Hermione! you don't mean to say that you will 
throw me over!" he gasped, turning very pale, and 
falling back a little against the comer of a table be- 
hind him. " You cannot mean it, Hermione ! — you 
cannot mean it! You cannot be so unjust as to do 
that on the mere word of a stranger? You do not 
even know who that woman is, do you?" 

" No, I do not. She did not tell me." 

"Then I will tell you; and I will tell you, too, 
why I cannot marry her ; then you shall judge be- 
tween us, and see if I have not some right on my 
side too." 

A not unnatural curiosity stirred her. She wanted 
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to know who the woman was. She was silent, and 
allowed him to proceed. 

" She is my cousin, Laura Irvine. " 

" Your cousin !" she repeated, startled. 

" Yes. Years ago I was, it is true, engaged to be 
married to her. Poor Laura was very fond of me. 
I need not tell that, although I returned her affec- 
tion in a measure, I never really loved her — not as I 
love you, Hermione, for, till I knew you, I never 
knew what real love was. But still, no doubt, had 
all gone smoothly, I should have been quite content 
to marry her ; and I would have done my duty by 
her. But, has your grandfather ever told you that 
there was a scandal in my uncle's family — a scandal 
concerning his only son?" 

" Yes ; he told me something once. I felt very 
sorry for him, poor fellow!" 

" He was an unprincipled young scoundrel !" said 
Charles, angered by her words of compassion into 
speaking hotly; "he deserves no pity — even now 
that he is dead he should receive none. He forged 
his own father's name. But for me he might have 
stood in a felon's dock, and spent the rest of his life 
in penal servitude. But, thanks to me, the affair 
was hushed up and kept as a family matter. It 
leaked out unfortunately among friends and neighbors 
but it never got into the newspapers. I averted the 
disgrace of that, at least. But I ask you, Hermione, 
how could I possibly marry a forger's sister? Can 
you blame me because I bro^e off my engagement 
with Laura? My own father was an upright man, 
my mother came of an old ^nd .honorable family. 
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Could I drag down her name and my own, and ce- 
ment my connection with a felon's family by marry- 
ing the sister of my wretched cousin?" 

** And yet you have not scrupled to enrich yourself 
with the fortune which should have belonged to your 
unhappy cousin?" 

"My cousin is dead, Hermione; the property 
would by law have come to me in any case, and 
my uncle has not unnaturally left me an adequate 
fortune in order to keep the place up. You cannot, 
surely, blame me for that?" 

Hermione was silent There was a plausibility 
about his explanation which shook her judgment. 
Seen by the light of this old tale, which in its essen- 
tial points was identical with the story which her 
grandfather had told her, Charles' conduct to the 
unfortunate Laura certainly lost something of its 
cruelty and brutality. 

Hermione supposed that perhaps a very scrupu- 
lously honorable man might not care to marry a 
forger's sister, even though he were bound to her 
by the tenderest bonds. He might have been right 
in breaking off his engagement to her, and the poor 
girl, maddened by wounded love and pride, might 
not unreasonably have exaggerated his conduct and 
her own claims upon him. 

Hermione strove hard within herself to be just, yet j 
she could not silence one half of her doubts and mis- 
givings. Why, for instance, had Laura Irvine said 
that he had continually^ promised to marry her ? Why 
had she accused him of having ruined and destroyed 
her life? And. why, .again,. in his brutal anger, had. 
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he knocked her down sooner than allow her to ad- 
dress herself? There was a mystery about it all 
which she could not quite understand, added to 
which, in spite of the enormity of the crime of 
which the unfortunate young man who had forged 
his father's name was accused, Hermione still felt a 
secret thrill of compassion and sympathy for him. 

Poor boy! Only in his college days. What a 
wreck he had made of his life for that one sin! Per- 
haps he had been hard-driven before he had yielded 
to temptation — perhaps he had scarcely realized the 
extent of his iniquity — and assuredly he must after- 
ward have repented most bitterly and deeply of it. 
No doubt it had weighed upon him until it had 
crushed every bit of life and youth out of him. It 
must have broken his heart. And he had died — poor 
fellow! poor fellow! An outcast from home and 
love, he had perished miserably and obscurely, no 
doubt, with no friendly hand to smooth his dying 
pillow, no pit-if ul ears to listen to his last words of 
penitence and gprief. 

The picture she conjured up to herself took a most 
powerful hold of her imagination. Little did Charles 
Irvine, as he watched her with a cruel anxiety, guess 
what were the thoughts that were dominant in her 
mind. 

She stood leaning against the mantelpiece, her 
head turned a little away from him, her eyes fixed 
upon the fire. 

There was a consuming desire within her to learn 
more about that unhappy youth who had sinned so 
irreparably and died so youixg. She felt that she 
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wanted to know his whole history and every detdl 
of that short and unhappy life. It a was curious de- 
sire. She could not tell why or wherefore it pos- 
sessed her so strongly It seemed to her indeed that 
it was no new thing — that she had always wanted to 
know more — that an instinctive craving to throw her- 
self with all her whole soul into that long ago half 
forgotten story of the past, had been dormant within 
her ever since she had come to Deverell Place. 

She lifted her head sharply. Her heart, she knew 
not why nor wherefore, began to beat ; it seemed to 
her as though she was upon the crisis of her fate. 
Already her lips had parted to ask of Charles Irvine 
a host of questions that came rushing tumultuously 
into her mind. Already there was a light of eager- 
ness and excitement in her eyes. 

She was, perhaps, all unknown to herself, upon 
the brink of a great discovery, when all at once — and 
life often plays these tricks upon us — a very small 
matter occurred, so that Fate went back upon itself 
and everything was altered. 

It was nothing more than the soft opening of the 
door behind them, and the entrance into the room 
of a dapper little old gentleman attired in evening 
dress. 

"Hallo, Charles!" cried Sir Francis, "why, here 
you are, after all ! Capital ! Capital ! You have come 
for dinner, I suppose? Delighted to see you, my 
dear boy — delighted to see you!" 

" I am not dressed for dinner, sir." 

"Never mind, stay as you are. We are glad to 
see you anyhow^ my dea.T boy — -aren't we, Minnie? 
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Why, Monkey, " turning to his grand-daughter, " you 
are not dressed! How late you are! Ah! stopping 
down here for a little chat, I suppose. Run away 
and dress as quickly as you can, my dear ; and I will 
put off dinner for ten minutes, to give you time. 
Got back unexpectedly from town, I suppose, Charles? 
Well, it's an ill wind, they say — and we are the 
gainers. " 

And so Hermione went away to change her dress, 
and Charles Irvine stayed to dinner. 
14 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Charles Irvine sat in his study at Goldsbury 
Towers the following day, writing some letters. He 
looked quite at his ease, and was, apparently, not 
ill-satisfied with himself, for every now and again 
he laid down his pen and smiled, as though his 
thoughts were agreeable. 

Presently he tossed the last of his letters into a 
basket which «tood upon his table for the piupose, 
and touched the electric bell behind him. 

" Has the second post come yet?" he inquired of 
the butler. 

" The postman is now coming up the avenue, sir." 

"Very well. You can give him these letters 
when he comes." 

The butler took them and withdrew. 

After he was gone, Mr. Irvine lay back in his chair 
and gave way to reflection. 
"What a near shave I have had!" he thought. 
" But all is well, I think, now. Hermione will say 
no more, I think, about breaking ofiE our engagement. 
LoUie has done her worst, and has gone away. And 
if I can only manage to hurry on the marriage, all 
may yet be well. If I can only make her mine, then 
I can defy the world ! Anything that comes out after 
she is my wife can hardly do me any harm ; I can 
trust to my own wit and to my aiBEection to explain 
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everything. I think I have laid everything in train 
now. A telegram from America — important busi- 
ness coimected with the Lake Valley Mine — my 
presence required immediately — impossible to leave 
Hermione or to postpone our wedding. She will be 
driven to marry me at once, and we shall leave the 
country. The plan is an excellent one. Shall I be 
able to carry it out? There is nothing like boldness 
in this world, and hitherto success has attended most 
of my schemes. " 

Then he reviewed the events of the previous even- 
ing in his mind. At one time things had looked 
very black for him. Lollie had done her best to ruin 
him, but he had been lucky in having the last word 
with Hermione. The candor with which he had told 
his version of the story had impressed her. She had 
evidently believed him. 

The evening had passed off quietly. Hermione 
had been silent and thoughtful during dinner, but 
she had not been altogether unkind to him. 

He trusted that he had been forgiven. Early 
this morning he had rifled the hothouses at Golds- 
bury in order to send to her an offering of flowers. 
Before she was out of her room those rare waxen 
blossoms must have reached her. He hoped she had 
accepted them as an evidence of his love and his 
humility. 

Presently, when he had lunched, he would order 
his horse and ride over to Deverell. If she were 
cold and suspicious still, he would plead, and he 
would explain, and he would manage to talk her 
over. 
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The botler came in with the second post letters. 
The one that lay uppermost was addressed in a 
queer, upright, stiff haadwriting — a handwriting 
that almost appeared to him to be feigned. 

He took it up mechanically, and opened the en- 
velope carelessly ; but the very first words he read 
caused a flood of color to rush to his face. With an 
exclamation of dismay, he sprang to his feet, whilst 
his eyes ran quickly over the written page that shook 
in his trembling hands. 

** Mr. Green presents his compliments to Mr. Charles 
Irvine, and desires to inform him that he holds in 
his possession a letter given him on his deathbed by 
his cousin, Perceval Irvine, whose death at Naples 
occurred some years ago ; the which letter contains 
absolute and convincing proof of the true history of 
the forged check. Should Mr. C. Irvine persevere in 
his determination to marry Miss Hermione Deverell, 
this letter will at once be placed by the writer in the 
hands of Sir Francis DeverelL" 

The letter fell to the ground from Charles Irvine's 
nerveless fingers; a deadly pallor overspread his 
features ; for a moment or two he gasped for breath. 

Presently, recovering himself a little, he stooped 
and picked up the fallen letter, and turned it over 
and over with uncontrollable agitation. There was 
no address upon it — not even any date, save the post- 
mark, which was of yesterday. 

"Green! Green!" he muttered to himself . "That 
was the name of the man who was with Val when he 
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died — I remember it well — Annie told me! And, 
great Heavens ! was it not the name, too, of the man 
to whom Hermione was once engaged? Could it be 
the same person? No, no! not possible — such a 
thing could only happen by a miracle ! There must 
be dozens of Greens — it is a common name. And 
what letter is it that he has got? There is only one 
that could condemn me — the letter I wrote to Lollie. 
Can it be possible that she betrayed me and gave it 
to Val? Surely she was too fond of me in those days 
to play such a trick upon me? Now she might do it 
for revenge; but before Val died she adored me and 
believed I was going to marry her. No, it is not 
possible that she could have put such proofs against 
me into his hands. This man Green, who is he? — 
can he not be bought? If he Is poor, it would be 
worth his while to sell the letter. But what has he 
to do with Hermione? — why is my marriage an 
offence to him?" 

And then, as he stood there, tossed by doubt and 
perplexity, his eyes fell by chance upon a newspaper 
that was upon the table. It was the advertisement 
sheet that lay uppermost, and suddenly, in large 
characters, he saw the words, and realized that his 
question was answered for him. 

"Third Edition of *Gray Dawn.' Ready this day 
at all Libraries and Bookstalls. Cheap Edition of 
Mr. Perceval Green's powerful novel, *Gray Dawn. ' " 

Perceval Green! 

The words seemed to freeze the very blood in his 
veins. Those two names combined ! What did they 
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not portend? What dire and fatal mjrstery did they 
not suggest? 

Like a blind man he staggered to the bell, and 
ringing it with violence, ordered his horse to be 
brought round to the door. \ 

A quarter of an hour later he was galloping madly 
across the park in the direction of Deverell Place. 

Sir Francis Deverell was not quite well to-day. 
Sometimes of late the old man had been less brisk and 
strong than he used to be ; now and then he lay in 
bed in the mornings, and seemed glad to be quiet. 
Hermione did not think very much of it. Perhaps 
from seeing him every day it did not strike her as it 
would a stranger, that the old man was a little 
changed. The long winter had told upon him, and 
he did not regain his usual energy with the length- 
ening spring days. 

So when a message came to her that her grand- 
father would not get up till the afternoon, and that 
she was to lunch without waiting for him, she was 
in no way disturbed or alarmed by the circumstance. 
She went in to her solitary meal, carrying with her 
a book in which she was so absorbed that she could 
not put it down. She laid it open by the side of her 
plate, and went on reading it all the time she was 
eating, and, as a matter of fact, the book took up far 
more of her attention than did the food. 

So engrossed was she that she never heard the 
sharp ring of a horse's hoofs up the avenue, nor was 
she conscious of the fact that a visitor had arrived 
at the house. 

" Has Sir Francis gone in to lunch?" inquired 
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Charles, as he alighted, pale and breathless, at the 
front door. 

"Sir Francis is not up, sir; he is dressing; his 
valet has just taken up his lunch on a tray to his 
dressing-room. " 

" Go up and ask him if he will see me at once, on 
a matter of great importance." 

After a few moments the servant returned, and 
requested Mr. Irvine to follow him upstairs. 

He was ushered into Sir Francis* dressing-room, 
where the old man, clad in an old-fashioned dress- 
ing-gown of a flowery pattern, was seated in a deep 
arm-chair by the table, on which a small tray bear- 
ing some beef -tea had been placed. 

Regardless of his fragile and tired appearance, 
Charles plunged at once into the object of his visit. 

" Sir Francis, do you think-you can persuade Her- 
mione to marry me at once, quietly within a week's 
time? — without any fuss or any ceremony?" 

"My dear Charles, you startle me! What is the 
meaning of so extraordinary an idea?" 

"Most important things have occurred. I have 
heard this morning from America. You know what 
a large property in the Lake Valley Mines my poor 
uncle held, and how great a portion of his income 
was derived from them?" 

" Yes, indeed ; and I never approved of his hav- 
ing bought such an estate. There was an element 
of chance about those mines that never approved it- 
self to my sober judgment. I trust nothing is wrong 
with them?" 

" I am sorry to say that I have bad news — the whole 
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district is in a- state of turmoil and anarchy; the 
works are stopped — the men have mutinied. Noth- 
ing but the promptest measures can save the most 
severe losses to myself and to the other proprietors. 
I have been telegraphed for by my agent at the Lake 
Valley, and I must start in a week's time." 

" My dear Charles, go at once, and come back and 
marry Hermione after you have settled your busi- 
ness. We can easily postpone the wedding ; but I 
don't really see how you can marry her before you 
start. " 

"I must! I must!" cried Charles wildly, begin- 
ning to pace up and down the room in a state of the 
greatest agitation. 

Sir Francis passed his hand wearily across his 
brow ; he was quite unfit to face a scene of this kind. 

"You must explain yourself, Charles," he said, 
with an eflEbrt. ** Where is the necessity for this un- 
seemly haste?" 

"Sir Francis, if I leave Hermione behind me, 
there is another man who will rob me of her in my 
absence!" said Charles earnestly. 

"Another man! You must be dreaming. Why, 
whom can you mean?" 

"Her former lover. He is writing threatening 
letters to me. " 

"Good heavens! you don't say so? Are you cer- 
tain of it?" 

"Did you not once tell me that his name was 
Green?" , ; : .._^ 

"Yes; certainly it was." 

" Can you tell me the fellow's CHristian name?" 
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Sir Francis pondered for a moment. 
"Yes, I think it was Perceval — Perceval Green." 
" Perceval ! Perceval !" repeated Charles dully. 
Sir Francis looked up quickly. 
" Ah, to be sure ; it is the same Christian name ! 
What an odd coincidence!" 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

It was to Charles Irvine rather more than an odd 
coincidence — it was life or death. 

The horrible idea had entered his brain, and was 
now driving him to madness, that Perceval Green 
and Perceval Irvine were one and the same individ- 
ual — that the latter was not dead, but alive — ^that he 
had but allowed it to be believed that he had died 
long ago at Naples, and that, possessed of a letter 
which could bring home his cousin's sin to him, he 
lived still to avenge himself upon the author of his 
own and his sister's ruin. 

The only thing in this strange and horrible theory 
was the how and why of his connection with Her- 
mione? Was Hermione, too, in the secret of that 
long-past history? 

He went downstairs to find her, in a condition of 
confusion of mind not easy to describe. Sir Francis 
had bidden him plead his own cause with his grand- 
daughter. 

" If Hermione chooses to walk into church with 
you within the week and marry you out of hand in 
that way, of course I will not prevent her doing so, 
though I would rather my little girl waited and was 
married properly on your return home. Still, as I 
say, if you are jealous of that old love, and so un- 
happy at the idea of being parted from her for sev- 
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eral months, and if you can persuade her to do as 
you wish, well, I won't say anything against it 
Only, you must talk her over yourself. Go to her 
now, if you like, my dear boy. I am not very well 
to-day, and I can't stand much more." 

Charles went downstairs. 

Hermione was still in the dining-room. She had 
finished her frugal meal, and had pushed away her 
plate ; but she still sat at the table, with both elbows 
upon it, and her bright hair was ruffled up under the 
palms of both hands, upon which she leaned her 
head. 

She was completely riveted to her book. Ever 
since she had seen it first advertised she had been 
writing to London for "Gray Dawn." But Messrs. 
Mudie's box had arrived week after week without it. 
There was a run upon the book of the season, and a 
difficulty in sending copies of it to the hundreds of 
subscribers who were clamoring for it. And in this 
particular case, Hermione had not cared to address 
herself to Charles, who had so often sent for books 
for her from town. She preferred to wait until it 
came to her in the usual course of events. 

Last night only, when the box arrived from the 
station, Hermione had discovered, to her great and 
unspeakable joy, that " Gray Dawn" was in it. 

Half the night she had sat up reading it ; she could 
not put it down. There was no " skipping " possible 
to her; she read and pondered over every word of it. 
Every line breathed to her of her lost lover — every 
sentence seemed to be an insight into his heart — a 
revelation of his iimermost soul. 
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As she read, she pictured his face, his look, his very 
thoughts, to herself; she lost herself, as it were, in 
his identity, and filled herself with the pictures and 
imageries of his brain. 

She had even forgotten Charles Irvine and his 
shortcomings. She had almost forgotten that she 
had not definitely and actually told him that she 
was going to break oflE her engagement to him. 

He came into the room and stood behind her chair 
before she knew that he was there ; the sight of his 
hand, a white, thin-fingered hand that many people 
admired, laid across the open page she was reading, 
being to her the first revelation of his presence. 

She started, and looked quickly up. 

"What are you studying so deeply, Hermione?" 
he inquired, trying to speak lightly in order to hide 
the emotion that swayed him. "Show me your 
book. " 

She tried to hold it, but he took it up and turned to 
the title-page. 

"*Gray Dawn,' by Perceval Green." 

He dropped the book again, as quickly as he had 
taken it up. 

"Who is this Perceval Green?" he asked, a little 
breathlessly. " Why are you reading his book?" 

She rose to her feet, and faced him. Something 
in the autocratic tone of his question angered her. 
She took the book back, and held it firmly in both 
her hands. 

"Perceval Green is the name of the man I love," 
she said emphatically ; " and I am reading his book 
because every word he has written is dear to me. " 
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He shrank and cowered as though she had struck 
hii»i 

"Oh!" he cried bitterly. "You are indeed cruel 
tome, Hermione!" 

" How dare you question me, then, about Perceval 
Green?" she retorted angrily. 

" Have I no right?" he asked reproachfully. " Is 
it nothing to your future husband?" 

" You are not my future husband — did I not tell 
you so last night?" she answered hotly. 

" Dear Hermione," he pleaded gently, " do not say 
that again, I entreat you. Do not be so unkind to 
me. If this man — this Mr. Green — were here and 
ready to marry you, it would be different ; but Sir 
Francis told me that it was all broken oflE. " 

Her eyes filled with sudden tears — she nodded her 
head slowly. 

" Yes; it was broken off," she said sadly. " I was 
wrong, Charles, but " 

"But, my dear," he said gently, taking her hands 
in his, "be frank and candid with me. I do not 
want to overlook the fact that you loved — perhaps 
still love — this man best ; but be fair and generous to 
me, I implore you." 

"I will be fair to you, Charles, at least," she 
answered ; " and honest. Our marriage cannot take 
place. I have this morning written to all the in» 
vited guests a formal intimation that the wedding 
is put off. " 

For a moment he was staggered; then suddenly 
he perceived that this precipitate action of hers did 
but play into his hands. 
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" You have done the very best thing in the world," 
he said calmly. / 

She looked at him in amazement. 

" You — you say this? You wish it broken oflE?** 

And so full of contradiction is the heart of woman 
that she was conscious of a slight indignation against 
him because he acquiesced so readily in her de- 
cision. 

" I do wish the wedding party to be put off," he 
replied, " and I will tell you why. " 

And then he proceeded to tell her the tale he had 
told her grandfather — about the mines he owned in 
South America, and the necessity which had arisen 
for him to go there at once. He implored her to 
marry him immediately. 

But Hermione only laughed him to scorn. 

"You must take me for a fool!" she said scoff - 
ingly. "After the revelations of yesterday — after 
the story told me by your unfortunate cousin — ^how 
can I possibly believe in you and trust you? Far 
less, how can I marry you?" 

" But I explained everything to you. " 

" Yes ; but those explanations remain to be proved. 
Charles, I do not wish to be hard upon you, but if 
ever you are to be my husband you must clear your- 
self thoroughly from the imputations which your 
cousin cast at you. I will marry no man whose 
honor and whose character are shadowed by so black 
an accusation." 

" And yet you would have married a man of whom 
you knew less than nothing!" he cried angrily, tap- 
ping the volume she held with his forefinger. 
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" I beg your pardon. I knew Perceval Green for 
years — intimately. " 

" For years?" 

"For seven years," she answered. "Is not that 
long enough?*' 

" Hermione, be open with me. Who is Perceval 
Green?" 

"*He is a man against whom I will not listen to a 
word," she answered warmly; "my best and my 
dearest friend. My mother loved him like a son. 
Why, he lived with us." 

" Lived with you? What was he, then?" 

" He was an actor. He acted in the company to 
which my mother belonged. After her death, he 
left the stage and took to literature — you see with 
what result, since he has become famous." 

" He was always poor, then? — always worked for 
his bread?" 

"Always." 
^ Charles was silent for a moment. He could not 
quite dovetail the one story into the other. After 
all, had he been frightening himself over a shadow? 
Was he perhaps mistaken? 

" Was your friend ever at Naples?" he asked. 

" Not that I know of," she replied. 

" Had he — had he ever a friend — a great friend of 
the same name as mine?" 

" Irvine? I never heard him say so." 

"A friend whose Christian name was Perceval, 
too?" 

Hermione shook her head. 

" I caimot say — I never heard him say so. And it 
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seems unlikely, does it not? Perceval is not a cx>m- 
mon name. " 

♦'They called him Val." 
For a moment she was silent Then, to her, toc^ 
came that stupendous revelation of an extraordinary 
possibility. Her heart began to beat wildly; a re- 
turn of the curious sort of presentiment she had 
experienced the previous evening came upon* her 
again. 

" Val Irvine? The cousin who forged the check, 
you mean, and who died?" and her voice faltered 
and failed. 

In a moment they stood looking into one another's 
eyes, and to both the conviction of the truth came 
suddenly liome. 

"Did he die?" said Charles. "Are you sure that 
the low blackguard, who has dared to make love to 
you " 

"Stop!" she cried. "Do not dare to say evil 
things of the man I love, who is the best and the 
truest man that ever lived. " 

"Ah!" he replied, mockingly and slowly; "then 
Perceval Green, who is 'good and true,' as you say, 
cannot certainly be the same as Perceval Irvine the 
forger, the cheat, the swindler, who died seven years 
ago of malaria at Naples?" 

There was a cunning gleam in Charles Irvine's 
eyes, a subtle meaning in his soft voice. 

Hermione began to tremble. 

"I cannot certainly see any connection between 
the two," she began, hurriedly. Then all at once it 
came back, with a sudden shock to her memory, how 
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Perceval had told her once that " Green ** was not his 
real name, but how he could never reveal to her 
what it was, because of some mystery which he could 
jiot explain or make clear to her. And as the awful 
thought overpowered her she staggered and almost 
fell. A horrible f aintness overcame her ; she turned 
white as death itself, and gasped for breath. Then 
out of the mist which seemed to envelope her she saw 
Charles Irvine's face, cruel and relentless, smiling 
at her, and heard his cool and cutting words : 

"It would be a pity, would it not, Hermione, if Per- 
ceval Green, the novelist, turned out to be nobody 
else but Perceval Irvine the forger? Because, in that 
case, I should have him arrested, and he would prob- 
ably end his days in Portland Jail. " 

"O, have pity!'* she gasped wildly. "How can I 
save him? — ^how can I save him?" 

"You can save him very easily, my dear. You 
can marry me within a week, and start for South 
America with me. If you do this, I will forget to 
idei^tify the two men into one. Will you do this, 
Hermione — for Mr. Perceval Green's sake?" 

A moment of silence ; her face became drawn into 
lines of anguish, her stiff white lips seemed unable 
to frame a word. Then, like a hollow whisper from 
the grave, in a sigh that was more like a dying 
breath than a living word, one murmured syllable 
escaped at last from her parched and rigid throat, 
and, with a bowed head, Hermione whispered : 

"Yes!" 



CHAPTER XXV. 

The county of Southshire was electrified ; nothing 
so disappointing and so provoking had occurred for 
years. A wedding — the wedding of the day, in fact— - 
had no sooner been announced than it was put off! 
Everybody had been looking forward to the festiv- 
ities at Deverell Place, to the show of the presents 
and the trousseau, to the ceremony itself, and to 
the ball which was to wind up the proceedings after 
the departure of the bride and bridegroom. Now, 
for no rhyme or reason, the invitations were can- 
celled, everything was put off, and, apparently, 
there was to be no wedding at all ! 

The gossips exhausted themselves in conjecture, 
while the ladies bewailed themselves over the toil- 
ets which, for a few brief moments, they had 
dreamed about. 

Presently the news leaked out, as such news al- 
ways mysteriously manages to do, in the news- 
papers, and short paragraphs appeared in several of 
the social columns to the effect that the marriage 
arranged between Charles Irvine, Esq., of Golds- 
bury Towers, and Miss Hermione Deverell would 
not take place. 

This paragraph was read with the deepest interest, 

and an equal amount of satisfaction, by two persons, 
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both in London, neither of whom had been invited 
to the wedding festivities. 

Perceval Green, for one, breathed anew when he 
read it in the pages of a Society journal. His threat, 
then, had answered the purpose, and he imagined 
that Charles Irvine had been frightened into break- 
ing off his engagement. 

Laura, too, rejoiced, but from a different cause. 
Laura was once more in the lodgings near Portman 
Square, where her sister Annie had joined her. 

The rapid journey she had taken alone and un- 
cared for, while still in the early stages of conva- 
lescence, and the subsequent fatigue and agitation 
she had undergone, had left most serious traces upon 
poor LoUie's health. 

When, in reply to a telegram from her, Annie had 
hastened to rejoin her sister in London, she was 
deeply shocked at the alteration in her. 

LoUie seemed to be utterly broken down. No 
amount of questioning, however, could extract from 
her the reason of her sudden departure from Amiens, 
nor the business which had occupied her time during 
the two days she had been alone in England. All 
she would say, in answer to her sister's inquiries, 
was that she had had something important to do, 
and that, thank Heaven, she had accomplished it. 

" Whatever it is, it has made you very ill, my poor 
Lollie!" said her sister, looking pitifully and anx- 
iously at the poor, pale face, and the thin, almost 
transparent hands that lay helplessly before her. 

"It has, at any rate, made me much happier," 
answered Lollie, with a faint smile. 
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Every morning she ransacked the newspapers, and 
read every item of social and personal news she could 
find in them. 

One morning Annie heard her utter an exclama- 
tion of delight and satisfaction. Annie was bringing 
the breakfast-tray to her bedside — for Lollie, little 
by little, lay in her bed longer every day — when she 
was struck by the sudden flush of color in her sister's 
pale face, and by the cry of joy she gave. 

"What is it, Lollie?" 

" Charles' engagement to Miss Deverell is broken 
off! I knew it would be!" 

"Well, that is surely bad news for poor Charles; 
you ought to be sorry for him!" 

" Sorry! when it is my doing? — when I have done 
it myself!" she answered, with exultation. 

"You have done it!" repeated Annie, in great 
amazement. " How can you have done it, Lollie?" 

But Lollie would not answer. 

Only, after her breakfast, she insisted on getting 
up, and for a long time sat at the writing-table, com- 
posing two letters which seemed to give her a great 
deal of trouble to write, for she tore up many sheets 
of paper before, apparently, she was satisfied with her 
compositions. 

" Shall I post your letters, Lollie?" asked Annie, 
who was devoured by a not unnatural curiosity to 
see who her sister could possibly be writing to. But 
Lollie hid her letters jealously in her hand, and said 
she preferred to go out and post them herself. 

She did so, but the little effort of going out even 
to the nearest pillar-box was too much for her, and 
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she was completely prostrated during the remainder 
of the day. 

For two days the poor woman watched for the 
posts, and listened for the door-bell with a feverish 
eagerness that was piteous to behold. 

Her mind, weakened by disease, and possessed by 
only one idea, had fastened itself without sense or 
reason upon the conviction that, with the collapse of 
his marriage arrangements, Charles Irvine would, as 
a necessary result, come back to his allegiance and 
love to herself. 

" It was only that girl who came between us," she 
said over and over again to herself. " Now the en- 
gagement is broken off he will turn to me once more ; 
he will remember all my patient love and devo- 
tion, and he will appreciate it now that he has lost 
the other. " 

Alas ! poor deluded Lollie ! 

He never came. In vain she watched and waited, 
in vain she said to herself in the morning, "He will 
be here to-day;" only to say when evening came, 
" Perhaps he could not come to-day; he will certainly 
come to-morrow." Charles neither came nor wrote, 
and Lollie fell into a state of physical weakness that 
only did not open Annie's eyes to her alarming con- 
dition because the change in her was so gradual that 
she failed to understand the full import of it. 

Meanwhile the two letters that she had written had 
duly reached their destinations, and had produced a 
widely different effect upon the two persons to whom 
fcey had been addressed. 

The first, of course, had been written to Charles. 
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throtigii. In the e xcite ment of his new stjieme, and 
the almost breathless haste with which he was about 
to carry it ont, he found no time even to acknowl- 
edge the letter by a single line — a serious error in 
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But villainy sometinies does succeed in overreaching 
itself. 

All that he did with the poor woman's letter was 
to uttter a contemptaons " Pshaw !*" over the lines of 
love and devotion, and then twisting it np into a 
spill he first lit his pipe with it, and then tossed it 
upon the fire. After which he pnt it ont of his 
mind, and forgot it entirely. 

Very diflEerent were the feelings with which Her- 
mione Deverell opened and read the letter in the 
unknown feminine handwriting which reached her 
by the same post: 

Dear Miss Deverell: — I have seen in the papers 
that your marriage is broken off, and I write to bless 
and to thank you. You have done a good and noble 
thing, and God will reward you. To have saved one 
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fellow-creature, however poor and wretched, from 
ruin and despair, is not to have lived in vain, and to 
the end of your life you will be glad to think that 
you have done this. Some day, ere long, I dare say 
you will hear that I am happy after all the sorrow 
I have gone through, and that happiness, when it 
comes to me, will be owing to you. To my last 
hour I shall never cease to pray for your welfare nor 
to look upon you as the best and noblest of women. 

Your eternally grateful, 

Laura Irvine. 

Now, upon Hermione's sensitive mind and con- 
science this letter not unnaturally produced a most 
disturbing efiEect. She had not kept her promise to 
Laura Irvine. She had not broken off her marriage ; 
on the contrary, she was about to marry Charles with 
a haste and secrecy which shocked herself and filled 
her mind with horror. In this letter she was blessed 
and thanked for that which she had not done and 
had no intention of doing. 

She felt herself to be, in her own eyes, the basest 
and most despicable of hypocrites. What would 
Laura say of her when she came to hear, as in time 
she must, that the postponement of the wedding- 
party meant no postponement of the marriage, and 
that she had actually married Charles and broken 
her solemn promise to Laura within a week of her 
having given it? 

And yet there was one who was dearer to her than 
any one else on earth, for whose sake she was about 
to sacrifice herself. 

For hours after receiving Laura's letter, Her- 
mione was tortured by remorse and misery. She 
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was torn by conflicting emotions. She knew not 
what to do, nor how to exist. Sometimes she 
thought she must throw herself upon her grand- 
father's aflEection, confess all to him, and implore his 
aid. Then she remembered the fearful secret con- 
cerning Perceval which had somehow come to her 
knowledge, and which she felt that she must guard 
with the last breath in her body. 

It was to save him — to screen the name he had 
adopted, to avoid a certain disclosure that she had 
consented to marry Charles Irvine. Of what use 
would that sacrifice be if she were to take her grand- 
father into her confidence? 

No. She must bear her burden alone and unaided 
to the end ; and even Perceval himself must never 
guess what she had done for his sake. 

Yet that letter from Laura weighed upon her soul 
like lead. Once or twice she made abortive at- 
tempts to answer it, but always she tore up what she 
had written in despair, and felt that it was impossible 
for her to reply to it. 

All at once, while she was thus torn by indecision 
and despair, a sudden thought came to her which, 
oddly enough, had never struck her before. 

If this story were true — if Perceval Green were 
none other than Perceval Irvine, the outcast who was 
supt)osed to have died years ago— then Laura was 
his sister — sister to the man she loved best upon 
earth ! The thought made her heart beat tumultu- 
ously, for surely to that one person — his own sister — 
she could speak the whole truth? If Laura knew 
that it was to save her unfortunate brother from the 
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results of this crime of his boyhood, surely she 
would no longer blame her for what she was about 
to do? 

And there grew up in her mind a great longing 
and desire to see Laura Irvine, and to speak to her 
once more — no longer in parables and in the dark- 
ness, but face to face and openly in the broad light 
of day. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Sir Francis had not been altogether pleased when 
Charles announced to him that his grand-daughter 
had consented to marry him in so hurried a fashion, 
more especially when Charles further explained that 
secrecy was a necessary condition of the marriage. 

" I cannot see it — I really cannot see it!" the old 
man had answered, irritably. " If the marriage is to 
be quiet, I can understand it ; but secrecy upon such 
a matter seems to me to be wholly unnecessary and 
very unpleasant. " 

" It would not be agreeable to Hermione if it were 
talked about. Our motives are best known only to 
ourselves," Charles had urged. "My affairs will 
come right again ; but just at present I do not wish 
it to be known that I am in difficulties, and am 
forced to go to America immediately. " 

"You ought to think about Hermione. People 
may say very unkind things about her. " 

" I don't think Hermione cares much what people 
say of her. Sir Francis, so long as you and I are sat- 
isfied with her conduct," replied Charles. 

After he was gone the old man endeavored to as- 
certain Hermione*s unbiassed views upon the matter. 
But she was very reticent. All she would tell him 
was that, having consetited Vo ^c> ^ Charles had 
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asked her, she thought it her duty to be guided en- 
tirely by his wishes. 

" He has his own reasons for it," she said. 

Sir Francis was very uneasy. This marriage that 
he had so much desired did not promise to turn out 
as he had wished. Hermione was to be torn away 
from him with a haste that seemed almost indec-. 
orous, and was to be taken straight off to the other 
side of the world for several months. It was not at 
all what he had wanted. Yet Charles was his own 
pet candidate, and he had so often pleaded his cause 
with her that the ground seemed cut away beneath 
his feet, and he could say very little against it. 

It had been arranged that Charles and Hermione 
should be married at a very early hour, on Wednes- 
day morning, in the little village church outside the 
park gates. Sir Francis and his grand-daughter 
were to proceed there alone and on foot, and Charles 
was to meet them at the door of the church. 

Hermione's boxes, meanwhile, were to be con- 
veyed to the station, and she was to go immediately 
after the ceremony, in her husband's brougham, 
to catch the early London train. There was to 
be no breakfast and no festivity of any kind ; and at 
so early an hour, if due secrecy were observed be- 
forehand, it seemed unlikely that the simple mar- 
riage would attract any attention, even among the 
village population. 

Two days after, when the bride and bridegroom 
were safely out of England, Sir Francis had under- 
taken to see that the announcement of the marriage 
should appear in the papers. By that tvcckS, CXjkax\&^ 
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expected to be with his new wife on the high seas, 
on board the S/arama^ in which vessel he had taken 
their passage to Sonth America. 

With diflBculty Sir Francis had been bronght to 
give his consent to these arrangements. He did not 
like them at all, for he felt they were not satisfac- 
tory, and he was sure, when the truth came out, that 
his son would blame him severely; and for once 
Reginald would certainly have right on his side. 

Sir Francis could not endure to fall under the just 
condemnation of his censorious son, and he would 
have given anything to have been at least allowed to 
invite him to be present at the wedding. 

But Charles remained firmly opposed to this, and 
so, in the end. Sir Francis gave his consent to the 
arrangements proposed, and, having consented, he 
was unable to go back from his word. 

As to Hermione, during these terrible days she 
lived in a sort of trance. She hardly realized, in 
fact, what she was doing, nor felt that amount of 
pain and horror which might have been supposed. 
She seemed numbed and senseless to all feeling. 
Like a criminal who lies under sentence of death, 
her sensibilities were blunted, and she was incapable 
either of thought or of suffering. 

Laura's letter was the first thing that aroused her 
from this condition of lethargy; but, as has been 
seen, it was many hours before the chaos in her 
mind which it produced took any definite shape or 
form. 

Charles, whose excitement and agitation amounted 
almost to fever, came vety oi\fe\i lo the house, but 
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she scarcely spoke to him. In the past, although 
she had never loved him, she had respected and be- 
lieved well of him, and she had always striven to be 
kind and pleasant to him ; but now the scales had 
fallen from her eyes, and she saw him as he was. 
He was false and cruel, a betrayer of women who 
had trusted him, and a vindictive foe who would not 
allow an old offence to sleep nor an old offender to 
live at peace. 

Hermione no longer took the trouble to pretend to 
be civil to him. She hated him now with a deep 
and deadly hatred, and she took little pains to con- 
ceal it. By playing upon her most sacred affections 
he was forcing her into a marriage which was loath- 
some to her, and she made no pretence of even lik- 
ing him. If she could have seen her way to escape 
from this hateful union she would have done so, but 
the cruel and relentless nature of the man she had to 
deal with taught her that she could save Perceval 
Green from his merciless persecution in no other 
way. 

Only she determined that, once married to him, 
she would be a wife in name only. She would go 
with him to America ; but once on the other side of 
the world she intended to leave him for ever. She 
would not break her grandfather's heart by separat- 
ing herself from her husband in England ; but out 
there nobody would know what had become of her. 
Perhaps they would believe her to be dead — it would 
be better so. 

Charles ground his teeth over her silence and cold- 
ness to him. Sometimes he reproached her bitterly; 
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sometimes he implored her to be kind; often he 
poured forth incoherent words of love and adoration; 
but she was insensible to everything. Once he raid 
to her, despairingly: 

" I suppose now you hate me?" 

And she had answered, coldly and contemptuously: 

"It would not be very wonderful — would it? — if 
Ididr 

On the Monday morning when he arrived at Dev- 
erell Place to pay his daily early visit to her, he was 
told at the door that Miss Deverell was not at home, 
that she had gone up to London by the nine o'clock 
train for the day. 

The intelligence filled him with disquietude. He 
was playing now so dangerous and difficult a game, 
that the slightest thing sufi&ced to turn him hot and 
cold with apprehension. He sought Sir Francis in 
his study. 

"Hermione gone to town!" he exclaimed, with 
agitation, as he entered, scarcely going through the 
form of a morning greeting with the old man, 
"What is the meaning of it? Why has she gone? 
What is she going to do in London?" 

" My dear Charles, don*t excite yourself. Oh, 
these lovers and their impatience ; they will be the 
death of me ! How should I say what Hermione has 
gone to town for? Ladies have a thju^^and and one 
reasons to take them to London without consulting 
us poor stupid men. " 

"But last night she had no such intention — she 
said nothipg about it, did she?" 

" Nothing whatever. But then, who knows what 
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letters from her milliner or her dressmaker may 
have arrived by the morning post? My dear fellow, 
pray calm yourself. Hermione has probably gone 
to buy a bonnet. I am told that kind of purchase 
requires personal attention.** 

" Did she tell you so?" 

" Not in so many words. She may have implied 
it." 

" Then she will have gone to Lady Catherine's? I 
shall find her in Berkeley Square?" 

" You will find her?" repeated the old man, curi- 
ously uplifting his eyebrows. " You don't mean to 
tell me, my dear fellow, that you are prepared to 
rush up to town after her? Can you not make your- 
self happy for a few hours without her? She will be 
back to dinner. Take ray advice, and don't make a 
fool of yourself. Ladies like to enjoy their shop- 
ping alone sometimes." 

"I cannot say what I shall do," answered Charles 
distractedly ; and then he sighed so deeply and so 
miserably that Sir Francis was puzzled. 

"When I was a lover," thought the old man, "I 
was certainly infatuated enough, but I did not look 
so wretched and sigh so deeply as that within three 
days of my wedding morning. " 

Charles went his way back to Goldsbury, gloomily 
and miserably. 

" If I only knew what she was doing at this mo- 
ment," he thought, " I should be happy." 

If he had known, he would not have been happy 
at all — very far from it. 

At this very moment, Hermione was not at her 
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milliner's, nor had any idea connected with bonnets 
come into her mind. She was walking quickly up a 
small, quiet street in the neighborhood of Portman 
Square, and making straight for the number of a 
house whose address was upon a letter she held in 
her hand. 

Inside that house Laura Irvine lay upon her sofa 
in the small and dingy sitting-room. Annie was 
out, and Lollie lay as usual, doing nothing. A 
pretty tea-gown of a flowery pattern, smartly 
trimmed with pink ribbons, only served to accentu- 
ate her pale and wasted appearance. All traces of 
her once great beauty had faded out of poor Lollie's 
face ; she was nothing now but a shadow — a skele- 
ton indeed, a shrunken and a dying woman, had she 
but known it. Yet still she longed, and hoped, and 
looked forward, believing that the lover of her youth 
would come back to her and restore her to health and 
to happiness by making her his honored wife. 

It was a pitiful delusion. 

She was listening for the bell — she was always 
listening now. It was her gole occupation. 

" He will certainly come to-day," she thought. 

Then all at once the bell — the visitors* bell — rang 
loudly. 

Her heart gave a wild throb. She half sat upon 
her couch. She heard the servant go to the door, 
then a delay, then the maid's voice that answered: 

" Miss Irvine is out, but Miss Laura Irvine is at 
home. Will you walk this way, please?" 

Then the room of the door was thrown open, and 
there entered — ^not Charles, but Hermione Deverell ! 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Annie Irvine was waljcing slowly homeward 
toward Portman Square. She had been out all the 
morning on one of her numerous missions of charity 
among the small crowded alleys north of Oxford 
Street, and she bore in her hands an empty basket, 
in which she had taken some beef -tea to a sick child. 
For, no sooner had this excellent woman returned to 
London than she had at once gone on her rounds, 
had looked up all the poor people she had been used 
to visit in the autumn, and had taken up again all 
the severed threads of her work of charity toward 
them. 

Annie was a person of great energy of mind, and 
she could not live without some such occupation. 
Her home duty was not an arduous one. To look 
after her sister was the only thing that was left her 
in the world to do ; and sometimes even that duty 
seemed to evade her and slip away out of her control. 
She almost thought, but for the anxiety of it, that 
the Lollie who was laid upon a bed of real sickness 
was preferable to the Lollie who was able to get up 
and go out on secret expeditions of her own — to post 
her own mysterious correspondence and to get herself 
generally into mischief. 

To the end of her days Annie was convinced that 
Lollie would always retain the faculty of getting her- 
i6 241 
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self into mischief of some kind or other. In the 
eyes of her elder sister she was still the spoilt, way- 
ward girl, who was always in the thick of a crowd of 
love aflEairs — who was always breaking men's hearts, 
and falling in love herself, in a foolish and head- 
strong manner, with the one man on earth it would 
have been wisest if she had not loved. 

And then Annie began to think about LoUie's ill- 
ness at Amiens, and about those singular things she 
had talked of during the ravings of her delirium — 
ravings in which she had spoken of their dead 
brother Val as though he were still alive, and of their 
cousin Charles as though he were her husband. 

These utterances had been very disquieting to her. 
In vain had she told herself that Lollie was light- 
headed, and that nobody pays attention to the 
incoherent things said by fever'Stricken persons. 
There had been something rather remarkable in 
what poor Lollie had harped upon— something that 
seemed to point to a method in the madness that had 
possessed her. 

Annie had not forgotten that Charles, too, had as- 
tonished her not very long ago by asking her whether 
poor sinful Val had really and truly died years ago ; 
and inLollie's wanderings she had made frequent 
allusions to Val as though he lived, and to some 
secret between the three. And there was a letter, 
which over and over again she had said that Val had 
got, and with which she and Val together could 
"ruin** Charles. 

How could anybody ruin Charles? — Charles, who 
was so good and wise and so upright in life and 
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character? Such a pre-eminently respectable man 
altogether! What could LoUie, who had loved him, 
possibly know about him that could "ruin** him? 

Annie tried once more to set all those wild words 
down to the irresponsible maunderings of a fevered 
brain. 

" There could have been nothing in it — nothing!" 
she told herself as she walked along. 

She was turning into a small street that was a 
short cut to their own, when she heard her name 
called behind her, and, looking round, she saw a 
shabbily dressed girl of about fourteen running after 
her. 

" Oh, please, Miss Irvine " 

Annie stopped. 

" Well? What is it? Do I know you?" 

"I am Sarah Higgs' niece Patty, please, Miss 
Irvine." 

"Oh! to be sure. I remember you. You were 
living with your aunt last November — you are the 
girl who scalded her arm so badly, are you not?** 

"Yes, miss; and you were so good to me — you 
came to see me every day. " 

"Well, Patty, what can I do for you now?" 

"It's nothing for me, miss; but I wondered if 
you'd be so good as to come and see a poor young 
man as is lodging on the fourth back in my aunt's 
house? He do seem ill, poor fellow. There is a 
gentleman who has come to see him and looked 
after him nearly every day, but he ain't been there 
to-day at all, and I think some one ought to know 
about him, for he seems to get worse every minute. " 
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Such a petition was never made in vain to Miss 
Irvine. She followed Patty at once back to the mis- 
erable courtyard where her aunt kept a low kind of 
lodging-house, and clambered painfully up the nar- 
row, rickety staircase till she reached the door of what 
Patty called her aunt's " fourth back" — one wretched, 
squalid back bedroom on the fourth floor. She paused 
at the door. There were voices inside the room. 

" Perhaps it*s the doctor, " whispered Patty. " Aunt 
did say as she would send for him ; but it's only the 
parish," added the girl contemptuously, "and they 
generally does more harm than good. " 

She put her head inside the door, and beckoned to 
Miss Irvine to follow her. 

The room was low and dark ; the roof sloped down 
to a small window, across which a ragged towel had 
been hung as a curtain. Upon the bed in the far 
corner a young man, evidently in the last stages of 
consumption, lay dying. 

A machine-minder by trade, poor Batten had 
worked at his trying occupation too long, and the 
constant stooping and late hours had fastened the pro- 
gress of that malady which all the appliances of 
science have yet been unable to stem, and for which 
the world up to this day knows of no cure. 

By the side of the bed a gentleman occupied the 
only chair in the miserable room. He held a cup in 
his hand, and was feeding the poor dying man ten- 
derly with spoonfuls of jelly. 

" It ain't the doctor, miss," whispered back Patty, 
hopefully ; it's that there gentleman as I told you of. 
Come in, miss.'* 
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Annie came in. The gentleman by the bedside 
rose from his chair. Annie did not look at him ; in 
the dim light she did not even see his face. He did 
not turn his head nor seem to take any notice of her 
either. 

"Patty," he said to the girl, in a whisper, "tell 
your mother to send for a clergyman — Mr. Batten 
wishes to see one. *' 

" Should she send for the doctor, too, sir ?" 

The sick man whispered faintly: 

" No — doctors can do nothing. " 

Annie stood by the door. The sound of the gentle- 
man's voice thrilled through her. She strained her 
eyes through the dim light to see him, but his back 
was turned to her ; he was stooping once more over 
the bed. 

Patty left the room to obey his directions. 

Annie came a step nearer. 

" Can I be of any use?** she asked gently: " I am 
accustomed to sickness. " 

He turned his head very quickly. 

" Thank you very much. My poor friend, Batten, 
has all we can give him. I will not leave him now. 
He knows me, and — " the words died away on his 
lips. ^^ Annie r' he said in a low whisper. 

"Val! My God! is it you?" The bare, squalid 
room seemed to go round with her. " Is it a vision?" 
she gasped. " Are you Val — or his ghost — or am I 
dreaming?" 

" You are not dreaming. I am Val, your brother, " 
he answered. 

"Mr. Green," said the sick man, in a faint voice, 
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" I can't take anything more. It is no good. I'm 
done for. You've been very good to me, Mr. Green. 
When you are dying, I pray you may find as kind a 
friend to be near you as you have been to me. " 

Those were the poor fellow's last words. He put 
forth his hand feebly, and touched Val's fingers. 
Then of a sudden his head fell back upon his pillow. 

Perceval uttered a low cry and bent over him and 
lifted him up. Annie flew to the window, tore down 
the ragged curtain, and flung open the pane to give 
him air. But it was too late. 

"He is dead!" said Perceval, solemnly, after a 
moment of silence, and he laid the poor dead head 
gently back upon the bed, and closed the eyes with 
reverent fingers. " He has died in a moment, and 
without pain. Thank God for that." 

Then he took his sister's hand in his, and led her 
from the room. 

Out from the chamber of death the brother and 
sister went together, into the broad light of day — 
into the busy streets where the world went on, where 
the children quarrelled and played, and the women 
scolded — out into the crowded thoroughfare, where 
the carriages, and the carts, and the cabs kept up 
one continuous uproar — where business and pleasure, 
side by side, rolled on in the full tide of life and of 
restless activity. It was hard to believe that in so 
short a moment the shifting scene could have 
changed so entirely. 

They must have walked for nearly ten minutes in 
silence before either of them spoke. It was Perceval 
who broke the silence. 
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" My dear old Annie, " he said, turning kindly to 
her. "After all, I am glad, very glad to see you 
again. Glad that chance has thrown us together. 
Tell me how you are, my dear sister?" 

" Val ! I can hardly believe it now ! It seems like 
a dream. But you must not stay in London. There 
is danger in your present position. You must leave 
England at once. You are believed to be dead. For 
the sake of us all you must not be seen. If poor 
Lollie were to know; or if Charles ** 

" Lollie has known it for some time. I saw her last 
November." 

" You saw her? and she kept the secret from me, 
from every one?" 

"As for Charles, I think it is time the secret, 
which benefits no one on earth but himself, should 
be a secret no longer. Tell me, Annie, now that he 
has broken oflE his marriage with Sir Francis Deve- 
reirs grand-daughter, is he going to marry Laura?" 

" Oh, no, no ! God forbid !" 

"Annie, he must vaSiTry her," said Perceval 
gravely. " It is for that alone that I have suffered. 
Do you suppose I would have gone through all I 
have done from any other cause? Charles has ruined 
LoUie's life; he must marry her." 

" How can he? How can you expect him to marry 
her? How can he unite his upwright and unblem- 
ished life with one of us, Val? Oh, how is it possi- 
ble that you can speak so unconcerned — ^that you can 
have forgotten the shame and the disgrace which 
your sin brought upon us all?" 
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*' My dear Annie, let us at last understand each 
other; let me explain." 

" Val, all the explanations in the world will not do 
away with the fact that you forged our father's name 
upon a check and filled it in for three hundred 
pounds. " 

" My dearest Annie, it was not I who forged that 
check; it was our precious cousin Charles, whose 
sin I have borne for years, so that he might make 
poor Lollie happy, and give her back the reputation 
he had blackened. It is for that alone I have suf- 
fered — for that alone that I have consented to be as 
one who was dead." 






CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Hermione had thrown herself upon her knees by 
the side of Laura Irvine's sofa. 

" Can you forgive me? Can you ever again think 
kindly of me?" she was saying. "When I got your 
letter I could not rest. I could not allow you to 
think me good when I have broken my word to you 
and been false to my promise. I felt that I must 
come and tell you, confess the truth to you, or I 
should never know another moment of peace on 
earth. " 

" And you are going to marry him after all, then?** 
she asked dully, almost stupidly. Her arms were 
folded behind her head, her eyes fixed upon vacancy, 
her form stretched rigidly upon the sofa. " It was 
not true, then, that the wedding was put off?" 

" It is true that the wedding-party is not to take 
place; but now I am to be married at once on Wed- 
nesday, secretly, and in a hurry. No one will know 
about it. " 

" What are you marrying him for? Do you love 
him?" 

There were a few moments of intense silence. 
Laura's eyes were fixed upon Hermione's face, in 
which a deep red color had slowly risen. Hermione 
could not meet the older woman's faded eyes of 
reproach and grief. 

249 
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"I am obliged to marry him," she murmured at 
leui^, with a sense of shame that seemed almost 
unbearable. 

Obliged? Who obliges you?" 
My love for some one else," she replied, in a low 
voice. 

** That is a curious reason. Miss Deverell. Your 
love for some one else obliges you to marry a man 
you do not love, and who is really morally bound to 
another woman, whose life you are utterly ruining 
by doing so!" 

"Oh, Miss Irvine, I want to explain it to you. 
You must, indeed, think me a wicked woman ; but 
you do not know all. Do you suppose I want to 
marry Charles — that I would marry him if I could 
possibly avoid it?" 

" He is the Squire of Goldsbury," said Latira con- 
temptuously. 

"Oh, do not misjudge me so cruelly. It is not 
that. It is because he threatens, if I do not marry 
him, tOkdo a terrible injury to one who is dearer to 
me than life itself — one who is dear to us both, Miss 
Irvine." 

" I do not imderstand. Who do you mean?" 

" Is it not true," began H^rmione, with a beating 
heart, " that you once had a brother?" 

"A brother!" repeated Lollie. Then she lifted 
herself up on her sofa cushion and gazed intently 
into the younger woman's face. 

"Speak — speak!" she said, excitedly. "Why do 
you speak of my brother? — my brother, who is dead?" 

" Is he dead, Miss Irvine? Are you sure?" 
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" If he were not — what is he to you? What do 
you know of him? — what have you heard? Speak 
plainly." 

" Miss Irvine, I will. I have heard, like all the 
rest of the world, that old story concerning your 
brother — how he was said to have forged your 
father's name upon a check " 

"Said to have done so? — he did forge it!" cried 
Laura, desperately, still bent, poor infatuated creature 
upon shielding the name of her unworthy lover. 
** Do you suppose a man would be disowned by his 
family and disinherited by his father — driven into 
exile, and wiped out of his generation — for any other 
cause save that of crime? Of a crime," she added, 
wildly, " which, if even now it came to light, would 
bring him under the just retribution of the law?" 

Hermione had risen from her knees. She took one 
or two paces down the room and back again. A 
sudden conviction came home to her. Her face was 
pale with the intensity of her emotion, her whole be- 
ing was strung to the uttermost limit of excitement. 

She stopped again suddenly before the invalid's sofa. 

" I heard you say the other night, with my own 
ears I heard you say, that your brother Val possessed 
a letter which you had given him. Therefore he 
lives, and you know it. You said it was a letter 
which could ruin Charles Irvine. What was in that 
letter, if it was not a proof of the innocence of the 
one and the guilt of the other?" 

LoUie flung back her head and laughed. It was 
a hollow laugh — pointless and mirthless. It was a 
laugh to gain time. 
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" Thatr she cried. " Oh, what a chapter of mis- 
apprehension ! My dear Miss Deverell, that letter 
concerns me alone. It was a love-letter written by 
Charles Irvine in the early days of our engagement, 
and contains such expressions of his affection, and 
such reiterated promises of marriage, that it should 
force him to own that he is bound to me. " 

" You said it would ruin him. " 

"Merely as regards his marriage with you. It 
had nothing whatever to do with my unfortunate 
brother. Unluckily his guilt was too well confirmed 
at the time. " 

" By whom?" 

" By Charles himself, who detected the forgery. " 

As certainly as they two were alone together in 
that narrow room — as certainly as the hot words fell 
alternately from one and the other into the stillness 
of an atmosphere that seemed to be charged with 
secret currents of electricity, so certainly did Hermi- 
one know that Laura lied to her. Yet to force her 
to speak the truth seemed a hopeless task. 

Laura would not give up the man she loved to save 
her brother. She had sacrificed Perceval once be- 
fore, when youth was before her, and her hopes ran 
high. She was ready to sacrifice him once more, 
now that her youth was left behind her, and all her 
hopes lay shattered and wrecked upon the strand of 
her wasted life. 

But Hermione was fired by a new thought, and she, 
too, was determined. She would not give up the 
fight. 

" Your brother Val is alive. Miss Irvine, " she said, 
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with decision ; " it is useless to deny it. I know that 
he is alive. *' 

Lollie glanced at her quickly and suspiciously ; for 
once she was taken at a disadvantage. 

"Oh — well — I have not denied it, have I? But 
what difference can it make? I believe the poor 
fellow does exist somewhere abroad. I fancy he 
lives in Italy under an assumed name. He can, of 
course, never show his face in England again. 
Charles ver)" naturally stipulated that he should 
never return to this country." 

" Miss Irvine, you are misinformed. Your brother 
does indeed live under an assumed name, but not 
in Italy. He is in England — probably in London 
now — and you know the name he passes by as well 
as I do." 

" I assure you I do not. You seem to know more 
than I do. Is it possible that you have met poor Val, 
Miss Deverell?" 

" I have met Perceval Green. " 

For a few moments neither spoke a word. Then, 
in a low voice, Hermione said: 

" If Perceval Green and Perceval Irvine are one and 
the same person, then I can tell you for certain, Miss 
Irvine, that he is absolutely incapable of the crime 
of which he has been accused. The sun would cease 
to shine, truth would be turned into falsehood, and 
day into night — Heaven itself would cease to be just 
and holy — sooner than that Perceval Green could 
commit a crime or be guilty of a dishonest action." 

"We are at cross-purposes, Miss Deverell," an- 
.<wered Laura with affected coolness. " Who is Per- 
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ceval Green? I never heard of him. Oh! is he not 
a man who has written a book? I think I have seen 
it reviewed lately — but, really, beyond seeing his 
name in print I never heard of him. Who is he?" 

" He is a man whose name I swear that I will clear 
from the vilest and crudest charge- that ever was 
made against an innocent man," replied Hermione, 
with hot indignation. 

" My dear Miss Deverell, it is very kind of you to 
interest yourself in this person ; but what has this 
to do with me, pray?" 

" Everything, since he is your brother. " 

"That is an entire romance upon your part, Miss 
Deverell. You seem to be the victim of an unfort- 
unate love affair, and for that you have my sincerest 
compassion, for, as you know, I myself have suffered. 
But excuse me for saying that if you are attached to 
this Mr. — Mr. Green, did you say his name was?— 
how will it help you to marry my lover Charles on 
Wednesday next." 

" I am not going to marry him." 

Laura sprang to her feet with an exclamation of 
amazement. 

" And yet you came here on purpose to tell me that 
you were going to do so!" 

" But since I have been here I have changed my 
mind. I came into this room, it is true, believing J 

that to save your brother's name it was essential 
that I should submit to Charles' conditions. Since 
I have been here I have become certain that there 
has been a conspiracy against him, and that Perceval 
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is innocent, and that to save him it is only necessary 
that some one with a strong hand and a determined 
will should bring the truth to light concerning that 
old story. I am going to be that some one, Miss 
Irvine." 

" My dear girl, forgive me for saying that you're 
running away with a delusion. You have comfort- 
ably settled it in your own mind that this Mr. Green, 
who seems to be a friend of yours, is the same in- 
dividual as my unhappy brother. Because two men 
happen to have the same Christian name it does not 
prove them to be the same person ! It is a ridicu- 
lous misconception on your part. You will have to 
find proofs of this high-flown theory of yours be- 
fore you will get any sensible person even to listen 
to it. How on earth are you going to prove the 
identity of two persons, neither of whom are to be 
found?" 

" I am convinced that it is not a case of two per- 
sons, but of one, " 

"But your convictions, my dear young lady, are 
not founded upon anything at all. " 

" Do you mean, then, to deny that your brother 
calls himself Green?" 

" Certainlv I do. Mr. Green was the name of a 
friend with whom he travelled at one time abroad. 
It is quite possible that he may be the very Mr. 
Green you know, and that a certain similarity of 
circumstance and date may have led you to confound 
the two." 

** Miss Irvine, if you were to be brought face to 
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face with Perceval Green you would be forced to 
own him to be your brother. In seven years neither 
you nor your sister, no, nor yet Charles Irvine him- 
^ self, can have forgotten a face which was once so 
well and so familiarly known to you all. " 

" Certainly I should know my own brother, but I 
should not know Mr. Perceval Green," answered Lol- 
lie doggedly, " because I have never seen him. " 

" It shall be the business of my life to bring him 
to see you," replied Hermione earnestly. "It is 
true that I do not know where he lives, but I will 
never rest until I find him and bring him myself 
into your presence. " 

The quick shutting of the outer door, and the 
sound of footsteps along the narrow passage, warned 
them that some one had come into the house. The 
door opened ; Annie came in hurriedly, with a little 
flutter of suppressed excitement. Hermione was in 
the shadow on the side of the opening door. Annie 
did not see her. She only saw her sister half 
crouched upon the sofa. She made one rapid step 
across the room. 

"Lollie, Lollie! I have brought him here! I 
have met him ! Oh, my dear, how could you keep 
the secret of it so long from me? But now we have 
found him we will not let him go. He must not 
leave us. Perhaps it was not true. Perhaps he was 
innocent. Anyhow, he belongs to us, and we must 
stand by him— our poor, lost, suffering Val. His 
home must be with us, dear, must it not?" 

And then Perceval Green — Perceval Irvine — came 
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into the centre of the little sitting-room, and took 
LoUie's trembling, shrinking form into the shelter 
of his arms. And at the very moment that he kissed 
her he turned half round and saw Hermione standing 
in the shadow. 

17 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Lady Catherine Deverell had one of her bad 
headaches. She lay upon the sofa in the darkened 
morning-room, with a handkerchief soaked in eau- 
de-Cologne bound round her forehead, whilst Celes- 
tine, her maid, recovered now from the influenza, 
stood behind her, fanning her slowly with a large 
Japanese fan. 

On the hearth-rug before the fire, Fudgy sat blink- 
ing his eyes at the light, and every now and again 
he licked his apology for a nose in a contemplative ^ 
manner with his little red tongue. 

The house stood on the west side, which is the 
quiet side of Berkeley Square, and there was not 
much traffic going by it. A carriage or a cab 
could be heard approaching some way off, and each 
made, by its infrequency, a distinct and jseparate 
disturbance in the stillness. 

Thus, a hansom cab, which came pretty rapidly 
up the side of the square from the southeast 
corner, could be heard approaching some way off. 
Celestine heard it, and fanned her mistress less ,[ 
regularly. Lady Catherine heard it, and half lifted 
her aching head from its cushions; and Fudgy, of 
course, heard it too, and scrambled on to his foiu: 
little stumpy legs, and cocked up his little black ears 
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in a manner expressive of the deepest attention and 
interest. 

For the hansom had stopped at the door, and the 
visitors' bell clanged through the quiet house. 

"I can't possibly see any callers. I am too ill," 
said her ladyship, hurriedly. " Go to the top of the 
stairs, Celestine, and call *Out* before Wade gets to 
the door." 

Celestine did so, but was, unluckily, half a min- 
ute too late, so that the visitor standing below heard 
it perfectly. 

"You hear, sir," said Mr. Wade, with an upward 
jerk of his thumb. " I told you that her ladyship 
was ill. She will not be able to see you. " 

" But I must see her," was the answer. 

There was a somewhat lengthy conference, and pre- 
sently the portly Mr. Wade was induced to go panting 
laboriously upstairs, on a embassy to the door of Lady 
Catherine's boudoir. 

" Who is it?" said the lady crossly, from within. 

** It's Mr. Charles Irvine, and he wants to know if 
he can speak to you my lady?" 

"Bother Mr. Charles Irvine," murmured Lady 
Catherine languidly, and then Fudgy barked, and 
that put the finishing stroke to Lady Catherine's 
woes. She put up her hand to her aching head, and 
took off the eau-de-Cologne bandage. 

" I suppose I must see him, then, as he insists; but 
I think it very inconsiderate. Celestine, clear away 
the bottles and medicine-glass, and be off, and 
Fudgy, for Heaven's sake, stop barking. " 

Celestine obeyed, and Fudgy, having sniffed at the 
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visitor's legs as he entered, contented himself with 
a grunt expressive of recognition, but not of appro- 
bation, and curled himself up disgustedly on the rug 
again. 

Charles came in hurriedly, throwing a rapid glance 
round the room as he entered, as though he expected 
to see some one else in it besides Lady Catherine. 

" You must forgive my intrusion. Lady Catherine. 
I hope your head is not very bad?" he said, as he 
shook hands with her. 

** Yes, it is, very bad. I hope you won't be long. 
You must excuse me for sajring so. Is an3rthing the 
matter?" 

" Have you seen Hermione?" answered Charles, 
with a counter question. " Has she written tb you, 
or called, or let you know her movements? You 
must forgive me for asking, but I could not cross- 
question your servant ; and as Mr. Deverell is not ^t 
home I felt I could not leave the house without 
knowing." 

" Surely Hermione is at home, at Deverell, is she 
not?" 

" No ; she went up to town for the day, this mom- f 

ing. I made sure she must have come here to 
lunch. " 

** No, I have not seen her. But, Mr. Irvine, why 
are you looking for her? I understand that your en- i 

gagement is at an end ; surely her movements, there- *• 

fore, can be of no further interest to you?" 

" Indeed, Lady Catherine, you do me an injnstiee. 
It is true that our marriage is postponed for the j 

present, but I can tievfer give u'p the hope of ihaking 
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her my wife, nor cerise to take the deepest interest 
in her welfare. I know you are fond of Her- 
mione -" 

" I am very fond of her. She is a nice girl. " 

"Then you cannot possibly think it fight that she- 
should be going about London by herself — a lovely 
girl, alone, unprotected, without even a maid to ac- 
company her." 

Lady Catherine looked rather curiously at her 
visitor. She perceived that he was excited and ner- 
vous ; she guessed that he was possibly actuated by 
different motives from those he mentioned. 

" I always found Hermione quite to be trusted, " 
she answered quietly. "While she was here she 
walked out by herself with my pug every day, if you 
remember. I think no young woman I ever met is 
more capable of taking care of herself than she is. 
I would not be anxious if I were you, Mr. Irvine. 
Besides, surely my father-in-law is the best judge, 
and if he allows Hermione to come up to town alone, 
dpn't you think it would be very great impertinence 
on our part if we interfered with his arrangements?" 

" Lady Catherine, you are a lady, and therefore a 
much better judge in such matters than an old gen- 
tleman who has had no previous experience in 
taking care of a young lady. " 

There was a moment or two of silence. Lady 
Catherine was wondering what Charles Irvine really 
wanted — for this young man had a faculty of inspiring 
candid-minded persons with suspicions of his good 
faith. 

Charles, on his part, was wondering how^ and in 
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what words, he should make known the somewhat 
audacious request he was about to venture upon. 

" There is a house, Lady Catherine, to which Her- 
mione may have gone to lunch," he began at last, 
Vith some hesitation. " If she has not come here, 
I think she may, perhaps,, have gone there. " 

" Ah! then if you want to find Jier, I advise you to 
go off there at once," said Lady Catherine promptly, 
with alacrity. If he would only go and allow her to 
rest her poor aching head again ! 

" That is just what I cannot do. Dear Lady Cath- 
erine, I want you to do me a very great kindness. 
Could you? Would you?" 

" What do you want me to do?" 

"I want you to go to that house; to inquire if 
Hermione is there ; to bring her away with you if 
she is ; and to sit there till the time is past for the 
six-thirty train, if she has not arrived, so as to take 
her with you if she chances to go in there at 
tea-time. " 

" Bless the man ! what in the name of fortune is 
the meaning of all this? To begin with, whose 
house? — and why am I, who am so ill to-day that I 
can't bear the sound of my own voice, to hustle off I 
don't know where for I don't know what? For good- 
ness sake explain yourself, or I shall think you have 
gone crazy!" 

" The house is the one where my cousins Annie 
and Laura Irvine are lodging." 

" Good gracious ! then why on earth can't you' go 
there yourself?" 
, " Because, Lady Catherine, I fear that I should be 
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placed in a false position. My cousins have chosen 
to quarrel with me. I may say in all modesty that 
they owe everything to me and to my care for their 
interests ; I have been as a brother to them, managing 
their little fortune, and taking every sort of trouble 
for them — and they have shown a base ingratitude 
in return for my kindness by poisoning Hermione's 
mind against me. It is owing to their cruel slanders 
that she has quarrelled with me. It is my earnest 
desire to make my peace with her ; but if she has 
gone to spend the day with those women, Heaven 
only knows what mischief they may not work to 
me. 

It was really quite astonishing how this elaborate 
network of untruths rolled so glibl]^ and easily off 
Charles Irvine's tongue. 

"It is very odd," said Lady Catherine thought- 
fully. ** I don't know much about your cousins, but 
i should have thought, from all I have heard of her, 
tliat Annie Irvine was much too good a woman to 
promote slander against anybody." 

" That only shows how easily one may be de- 
ceived," answered Charles, with a pious melancholy. 
** I have reason to know that there does not exist a 
more malicious-tongued woman on earth than Annie • 
Irvine. " 

" Poor Annie! who was always singing his praises as 
the best among men ! If she only could have heard 
him! 

How he cajoled Lady Catherine, and persuaded 
her, and coaxed and flattered her, need not be entered 
into at length. Charles was very clever at talking 
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people over. He had been at it all his life, and h^ 
had a way of making people see things exactly in the 
light in which he wished them to look at them. 
Somehow or other he managed to make her admit 
that her headache was decidedly better, and that — 
yes, certainly — a little fresh air might very likely do 
her good ; also that it would be a great pity if Her- 
mione were to have her head filled with tmkind 
things by two spiteful old maids. Perhaps they were 
spiteful, if Mr. Irvine, who knew them so well, said 
so ; and old maids they decidedly were. 

Lady Catherine found herself driving in the direc- 
tion of Portman Square before she very well realized 
that she had knocked under altogether to her visitor's 
suggestions. 

The carriage was a brougham, and Charles settled 
that he would remain in it while Lady Catherine went 
in to see if Hermione had been there or was expected. 
As, however, he did not wish to be seen, the brough- 
am drew up at a little distance from the house, and 
Lady Catherine descended from it and walked up the 
street by herself. 

Charles sat well back in his comer, and waited for 
her. He Was a prey to the most horrible anxiety, 
coupled with an uncontrollable jealousy. He knew 
well enough that Hermione had only consented to. 
marry him through her fears for the safety of the 
man she loved, and that she would escape him even at 
the eleventh hourat she only knew how to do so. If 
she and Laura m^et again, what might not be said 
beWeen the two— what might not be plotted! Laura 
from revenge, and Hermione from sheer hatred, 
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might indeed work his ruin. Sometimes he thought 
that if he might only for one single day call her his 
own, then he would not care what happened to 
himself. 

Oh! to take her away with him, far, far from 
every other living creature — away to the other side 
of the world ! Surely, surely, his love, his devotion, 
his absolute self-abnegatiou for her sake, must in 
the end win some response, however slight, from the 
heart that was now so cold and so tightly barred 
against him. Only two days more. Two days! 
What were they going to bring forth? A horrible 
presentiment of evil possessed him. As he sat wait- 
ing in Lady Catherine's brougham it seemed to him 
as though something, he knew not what, of direst 
import hovered in the very air about him. 

It might have been only ten minutes that he sat 
there alone-— it might have been forty, afterward 
he never could remember — when suddenly he 
looked up to see Lady Catherine, with a strange, 
irightened look on her face, standing by the carriage 
door. 

" What is it?" he gasped. " Is she there?" 

" Hermione? Yes ; she is there. You must come 
in at once, Mr. Irvine. I have very dreadful news to 
tell you. " 

" What— what?" he faltered. 

" Laura Irvine is dying. She is asking for you. 
Come at once. " 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Everything that Hermione had guessed and sus- 
pected was confirmed into certainty when Perceval 
— her own Perceval Green — was ushered into the 
room by Annie Irvine under the name of " Val." It 
was, indeed, the man she loved — the Perceval of her 
poorer days, who had acted in the provincial com- 
pany with her mother, who had followed them about 
from town to town, sometimes lodging in the same 
house even with them, and who had thus been as- 
sociated with the happiest days of her girlhood. It 
was the Perceval, too, from whom life and change 
of fortune had parted her, and who had angered and 
wounded her so cruelly of late by refusing the love 
he had once craved from her. 

Now at last the scales fell from her eyes, and she 
understood him I Understood the motives which 
had made him stand aside from Sir Francis Deve- 
rell's grand-daughter, and the loyalty and unselfish- 
ness which had bidden her go and find happiness 
with another man sooner than drag her down to the 
level of a name which had been dishonored and de- 
graded in the eyes of the World. 

And this was the man whom his own sisters be- 
lieved capable of crime, and whom she herself had so 
cruelly misjudged that she had been faithless to him ! 
For the first few seconds ai\.^T \vfe ^^tci& mto the 
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room her eyes filled with such a blinding; mass of 
tears that she could scarcely see him through them. 
An overpowering sense of remorse and shame over- 
whelmed her, for how could he ever forgive her? 
Did he know that she had been false to him? that 
she had been actually engaged to Charles Irvine? — 
that even at this very moment she stood pledged to 
become his wife in two days' time? 

As for Perceval, his intense amazement at finding 
her in his sister's room absolutely took away his 
breath. He had no idea that Hermione and Laura 
had ever met, or that they knew each other. His 
bewilderment was complete, and his consternation 
scarcely less so, for in a moment he perceived that 
the secret of his dishonored name, that he had striven 
to keep from Hermione 's knowledge, could be a 
secret from her no longer. If ever she had heard — as 
of course she must have done — rof that base and un- 
worthy son who had robbed his own gloving and af- 
fectionate father, then now she must see for herself 
that Perceval Green and that unnatural son were one 
and the same person. 

Bowed to the earth by the consciousness of this 
disgrace under which he had silently suffered for so 
many years, Val Irvine turned to his elder sister. 

" Tell Miss Deverell to leave us, " he said to her 
brokenly, not daring to lift his eyes to Hermione's 
lovely face of grief and surprise. " It is not fit that 
one so good and so pure should be dragged into the 
miserable history of my life and my mistakes. Tell 
her to go, Annie," for he would not speak to her 
directly. 



bcfaffv hs CQgTid lift bis cines or tmi roond, 
Hcnniooe bad tafcea a cocple of swift steps across 
the rcocn^ aad bad falica icpoo lier knees at his feet 

•* ForgiTe me, Pcrceral,'' ^le cried, liftini^ a tear- 
starned face to bis. *^ For^g^ire me! I have cmeUy 
misjudged too. I tboogiit joa were only fic^e and 
changeable^tbat too had ceased to lore me — that 
yon were too pnxid and too indiffierent to my happi- 
ness to care to orercome the diffictdties that stood 
between ns^ But oh! what a fearfol mistake I have 
made for now I see why yoa acted as yoa did — ^now 
I know that what I took for faithlessness was the 
outcome of the noblest, the tmest loyalty that man 
ever showed to woman ! Oh, how can I ever express 
my grief and my penitence to you?" 

And with an impulsive gesture of humblest worship 
she caught his hand in hers, and raising it to her 
lips, covered it with passionate kisses. 

"Hermione! for Heaven's sake, don't, my dear! 
Don't kneel to me^-don't kiss my hand! I am not 
worthy " 

"Not worthy!" she repeated, clinging still to the 
hand he strove to withdraw from her grasp. " Who 
is not worthy of love and devotion if you are not. 
If this dear hand " 

" Ah ! do you not know that it is the hand of one 
who has been called a forger for years?" 

"And that is the foulest and vilest lie that has 
ever been uttered!" cried Hennione. "From the 
moment that I began to suspect that you and Val 
Irvine were one and the same person, I have doubted 
that old tale ; and now ftial 1 Vticyw atvd see with my 
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own eyes that you are the hero of that unhappy 
story, I know also beyond a shadow of a doubt that, 
whoever it was who forged that check, it most 
certainly was not Perceval Irvine!** 

" You believe that — without any proofs. You think 
me innocent?** he cried, with a sudden rapture of 
delight and joy that flooded his whole face like a 
gush of sunlight. 

"Believe! think!" she repeated, scornfully. 
" Those are but poor wocds ! I do not require proof 
— I know — I know it!** Then, drawn by his circling 
artn, jshe rose from her lowly attitude and stood up 
boldly and bravely by his side. "Look here,*' she 
said, turning to Val's sisters, who had been watch- 
ing this scene with astonishment and perplexity; 
"you are his sisters, and you doubted him; but 
sisteris do not know a man as the woman who loves 
him does. For years Perceval and I have loved each 
other — for years I have seen him day after day, in 
poverty and in hardship, often almost in want. 
When we were all very poor together, my dear 
mother and he and I, we used to share all we had ; 
and I used to cook for them, and mend their clothes, 
and be their little servant while they toiled at their 
profession, and worked up their parts, and went to 
their unending rehearsals. Ah, do you think one 
can be in a man*s daily life like that for years and 
not know what he is really made of? And I knew 
Perceval ! He was the veiy soul oi honor. No one 
fever knew him tell a lie ot d'6 a fiieafi or dirty action. 
And ^s 1 ktifeW him then, so 1 know him now ; and 
that old slandet shall ti6t pf6V|il agiiMl Mfe' a^a^ 
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longer, for be and I together will bring tbe trutb to 
ligbt Perceval," turning to bim with a sudden 
energy, " where is that letter that your sister Laura 
gave you?" 

Laura uttered a cry, and half rose from her sofa. 

** You swore you would not use it as long as Charles 
was free to marry me, Val ! You cannot be false to 
your oath. You cannot, after all these years, stand 
between me and the reparation which Charles is 
still able to make to me. " 

"Lollie, is Charles any nearer to marrying you 
than he was six months ago?" asked Val gravely. 
He still kept his arm round Hermione, ^d she leaned 
against his shoulder ; her noble defence of him, her 
trust in his integrity, the way in which she had cast 
in her lot with his, touched him deeply and pror 
foundly. With Hermione on his side, what might 
he not accomplish? Now that she knew all, how 
could he go on sacrificing her as well as himself to 
Lollie and to the dreams which, poor soul, never 
came any nearer to realization? 

" Charles has broken oflE his engagement to Miss 
Deverell," cried Lollie; "he is free — free to be 
mine! She has let him go; it was a mistake. I 
shall forgive him. Val, you can't undo the work of 
years — surely you cannot? Annie," turning wildly 
to her sister, "don't let him do it, don't let him 
break my Jieart. Surely you will stand by me; you 
don't want a fresh scandal in the family? It would 
all come out in the papers this time, and our dead 
father's name, and poor Charles, who has lived so 
optniy, zxA won. su<i golden opinions! Oh, think 
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what it would be! Miss Deverell, even you must 
think about Charles, who has been so much to you." 

She was incoherent ; the words poured forth con- 
fusedly from her trembling lips. She staggered 
forward,, and flung herself on the ground before 
them,* lifting up her shaking hands in piteous 
entreaty. 

"Val, spare me, spare me! It's nothing to you; 
you are forgotten ; nobody remembers ; but to him it 
would be ruin — ruin !" 

Oyer and over again she had moved Val's heart 
by those arguments; over and over again, sooner 
than witness her despair and her distress, he had 
yielded and had consented to go on bearing the 
burden which he had taken up at the bidding of a 
beautiful sister whom he had once adored. 

But that was when he was alone, when he had no 
one biii himself to consider, when Hermione knew 
nothing, and could not suffer pain and disgrace 
through him and by him. 

But now, with this sweet and gracious woman 
clinging to him, avowing her love and her faith and 
her unshrinking determination to help him back to 
his natural place in the world, Val could no longer 
consent to live in the dark shadow of an unmerited 
condemnation. He had Hermione to think of now. 

Meanwhile, Annie, who had rushed to Laura's 
side, and was trying to make her go back to her sofa, 
was aljnost beside herself with distress and be- 
wilderment. 

" What is the meaning of it all?" she cried " Why 
do/ypu keep tpe in the dark.?^ VTell me, Val? , Tell 
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me, LoIIie? The chctk was forged. If Val did not 
forge it, who did? Was itym^, LoIKer 

A sudden inspiradoo seemed to come to the mi- 
happv womAn at this rhanrr si^^gestion. 

*^Yes, yes,'* she cried, with feverish es^nemess, 
clutching at her sister's arm, ''that was it. I did it 
I forged it He will tell yoa it was Charles; but it 
is not true ; he had nothing to do with it It was I 
— I alone. I wanted the money. Tell every one, 
Annie — ^tell every one! It will be penal servitude, 
won't it? Will they take me to prison? It doesn't 
matter so much for a woman, does it? — and it was 
not Charles — ^not Charles — r emember that!** 

It was pitiful to see her — to listen to her gasping, 
incoherent words. Her eyes were wild and haggard, 
her poor, weak frame tottered and ishbok. With 
difficulty they got her back to the sofa, almost lifting 
her on to it ; but still sh^ kept on muttering the same 
thing over and over again: **N6t Charles — not 
Charles!" It was the one real and unselfish febling 
of the poor woman's heart 

And it was at this terrible moment, and into this 
scene of distress and dismay, that Lady Catherine 
Deverell was suddenly ushered. 

Whether it was the appearance of a fresh face in 
the room, or some delusion that her disordered brain 
called forth at the sight of it, it is difficult to say — but 
at Lady Catherine's entrance Lollie sat half up on 
her sofa, aiid uttering one wild and |)iercing shriek 
she fell back again, in a dead faint, upon h%r pillows. 

There followed ten feinutes of themofet ifadfefediba- 
bie co4fusi6fi. f he v^bftven unfast^fifeS h«r &^, 
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flung water over her face, and held smelling-salts 
under her nose, while Val found some brandy and 
poured it down her throat. 

In a few minutes she revived and opened her eyes. 
Her excitement had all passed away; perhaps she 
had forgotten it. . She looked at them all quite 
quietly and composedly, as though she knew them 
all, and spoke in a faint but perfectly rational voice : 

" I think I must be dying. I want to see Charles ; 
I want to see him once more before I die. Send for 
Charles!" 

" He is outside the house now, in my brougham," 
whispered Lady Catherine to Val, whom, in the con- 
fusion of the moment, she had hardly had time to 
re.cognize or to identify. 

"Go, then, and bring him in at once," whispered 

Val back. And Lady Catherine went 
x8 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Laura Irvine was dead. The wrecked and 
wasted life was over. Over all that was lovable, all 
that was pitiful, all that was sad and sinful in her, 
there had fallen that eternal silence out of which 
nothing ever speaks any more. Her many faults, 
her many sorrows, her great love, and her sublime 
selfishness alike, lay hidden in the everlasting dark- 
ness, hushed for ever in the solemnity of the grave. 

Bom to beauty, to love, and to happiness, poor 
Laufa had soon fallen away from the brilliant 
promise of her early youth. Cruelly treated herself, 
she had in her turn worked incalculable harm to 
those among whom her life had been cast ; and yet 
many a better woman has been less sincerely 
mourned and regretted, less unfeignedly missed, 
than was Laura Irvine. 

There was something, perhaps, in the manner of 
her death — something in the impressiveness of that 
last scene, which made her for ever remembered, 
and remembered not unkindly, by all those who 
were present. For, in her last moments poor Lollie 
did her utmost to make straight the tangled web of 
the lives of those who, for her sake and on her ac- 
count, had suflEered or gone astray. 

It was several hours after Charles Irvine,' shaken for 
013 ce out of the callous cruelty of his evil nature, had 
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been summoned, trembling and awe-stricken, into 
that fatal room, that Laura passed away out of this 
troublesome world for ever. There had been time 
for many things before she had drawn her last 
breath. 

Her fading eyes leaped again into a semblance of 
life at his entrance. She could scarcely lift her 
head or move her hands, but those eyes and their 
burning love beckoned him to her. They saw, too, 
with a quick, jealous pang, how Charles looked first 
at Hermione before he even saw herself ; and when 
he came close to her, she said : 

" Don't look at her. For this hour you are mine — 
mine only — my dearest!" 

Charles would have been a worse man even than 
he was if he had not been moved. He knelt down 
by her side, and took her wasted hand in his, and 
kissed it; and over the poor woman's face there 
passed a smile of ineflfable happiness. 

" Val," she said, speakng quite distinctly, although 
very faintly, " Val, come here. " 

Val obeyed her. 

Charles threw one startled, shuddering glance up 
into his face, then turned away his head with a 
groan. 

So Val was alive! His worst fears, then, were 
realized ! 

•* Shall I tell all the rest to go, Lollie?" he asked, 
dreading what was to come before so many witnesses. 

"No, let them stay," she answered; "they all 
know, Charles, that it was I who forged my father's 
name upon the check- 
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Charles started violently. 

" YouV" he cried, in utter amazement 

" Yes, I have confessed it — they all know the truth 
now," she answered, calmly and firmly. Perhaps in 
that last hour she even believed it. " But, Val, there 
was a letter — have you got it, dear?" 

"I have it here," he angwered. "I have never 
parted with it for one instant since you gave it me," 
and he took it out of a small letter-case from his 
pocket. 

" Val, I am going to die. You won't refuse the 
dying request of your sister, will you? — your little 
LoUie you used to love so much, and were so proud 
of — you won't refuse me, will you?" 

Val's eyes were full of tears. 

"I can refuse you nothing, dear," he answered 
brokenly. 

"Then give that letter to Charles. It was a 
foolish, meaningless letter. No one has ever seen 
it but us three — you and I, and he; and presently 
there will be only two — you and he. Give it back 
to Charles, and take his hand in yours, and tell him 
that you forgive him. " 

There were a few moments of the most painful 
silence. Not unnaturally, Val hesitated. To give 
away that letter was to part with the only proof of 
his innocence; for it contained, in Charles* own 
handwriting, an admission of his guilt! But to for- 
give — forgiveness is God-given, and not of earth — to 
forgive a man who has injured and supplanted one 
for years — ^who has taken one's name, one's place, 
one's birthright, wlao \ias everv doTi^ liis best . to take 
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one's dearest too — ah! that is hard — ^too hard, per- 
haps, for mortal man. 

Val held the letter tightly. He was white as ashes 
-^wnite as the dying woman before him. He was a 
good man, and an unselfish man. He had sacrificed 
himself in past years in the effort to save his sister's 
happiness and good name. But there are limits to 
human endurance, and to forgive the man who had 
wronged him and her, to the point of giving up that 
letter, was perhaps beyond him. 

Then Laura turned to Charles and spoke again. 

"And you, Charles — you must give back Golds- 
bury to my brother; it is his by right, you know. 
He will return you the letter, and you will give him 
back his own. Before I die I must set this great 
wrong right, or I shall not rest in my grave. 
Write it down." 

She beckoned faintly to Annie, who brought pa- 
per and a pen, and placed them in Charles' hands. 

Charles looked helplessly round. He was caught 
in a trap. There was the letter in Val's hands, and 
there was Val himself, alive and well ; and all about 
him there were witnesses to what was being said — 
witnesses who could hear, and could remember — and 
who were free to believe little or nothing of poor 
Lollie's self-accusation. In fact, in the face of that 
letter it would be of little use to deny the crime which, 
in a moment of folly, he had owned to in writing. 

As long as that letter was in Val's hands, he must 
live with a drawn sword hanging over him ; but, in 
order to gain possession of that letter, he must give 
back Goldsbury, and tacitly own livcas»^\l ^^ife'^'^^K 
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There was no alternative. 

*" Write at my dictation, Charles," said Laura, and 
with a white and desperate face Charles dipped the 
pen, that Val handed to him, in the ink, and wrote: 

I, Charles Irvine, do hereby restore to Perceval 
Irvine, my cousin, the house and estates of Golds- 
bury Towers, in the county of Southshire, together 
with all effects, real and personal, and all moneys 
in the Funds or otherwise invested, which were left to 
me by my late uncle, William Irvine. The said 
Perceval Irvine having been erroneously thought to 
be dead, and being the only son and lawful heir of 
my late uncle. I do also hereby state and affirm, 
upon my oath, that the forgery committed eight 
years ago of my uncle's name, upon a check for three 
hundred pounds, was not, as supposed at the time, 
committed by Perceval Irvine but by his sister, 
Laura Irvine, of whose crime I have been cognizant 
all along; but have kept secret because I loved her, 
and had promised to marry her. 

(Signed) Charles Irvine. 

" Read that aloud, Charles, that all who are pres- 
ent may hear the truth at last, and may understand 
the restitution you are about to make to my brother. 
Then give it to Val, and he will give you that old 
letter in exchange for it. " 

Amidst a profound and most impressive silence, 
she was obeyed. Charles read aloud what he had 
written. He was very pale, and his trembling 
hands could scarcely hold the paper, and his voice 
shook so much that the words were almost unintel- 
ligible. When he had finished, the others who were 
present — Annie, Lady CaX^ietviva^ ^xiA Hermione — 
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signed it as witnesses, and the exchange was ef- 
fected between the two cousins— the exchange which 
signified so much to them both : hew life and an un- 
blemished name to the one; exile, obscurity and 
poverty to the other. 

And thus did poor Lauraj upon her death-bed, 
make amends for the past, and effect this great work 
of a tardy justice to her much-injured brother by 
taking upon herself the crime which she would not 
allow to be fixed upon its real author. 

And so she died — this one action outweighing per- 
haps, by its intrinsic generosity, the failings and the 
faults of a whole lifetime. 

After this strange and curious scene was over, she 
hardly spoke again, but sank into a state of coma 
from which she never recovered. 

The doctor was sent for, came, and pronounced 
her to be sinking fast. Lady Catherine took Her- 
mione away with her in her carriage, and Charles 
Irvine, seeing that she no longer recognized him or 
seemed conscious of his presence, thankfully escaped 
from the painful atmosphere of the chamber of 
death. 

Only the doctor and her brother and sister re- 
mained to the end. The doctor, who had attended her 
for some time, and had known that she suffered from 
a fatal and perfectly hopeless internal malady, now 
briefly stated that any undue excitement or agitation 
would have been perfectly certain to bring her life 
to a very sudden close. 

" We must be thankful that she has not suffered 
more," he said, when all was over. 
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She passed away peacefully late in the afternoon, 
with only a gentle sigh to mark the moment when 
her soul escaped from a world where sorrow and 
trouble had followed her for most of the latter years 
of her life. 

In Annie, Lollie had at least one most sincere and 
broken-hearted mourner. For years Annie had 
watched over Lollie and nursed her more like a 
mother than a sister. Her devotion dated from the 
days when Lollie was a young and beautiful girl, 
and never, to this devoted heart, had age or illness 
been able wholly to impair the fair image which 
love had conjured up and kept alive through all the 
years of their life together. 

When all was over, and Lollie had been laid to 
rest by the side of their mother's grave, Val took 
poor broken-hearted Annie away with him abroad. 

"Come with me," he had said to her. "Yoiu: 
home, dear sister, must always be with me." 

** But Miss Deverell," objected Annie. 

"Miss Deverell can wait," answered the yotmg 
man, with a happy smile. " She has already waited. 
She will not mind. " 

And so they two set off together, and found a 
peaceful summer home among the mountains of the 
Tyrol, where Val worked steadily at a new novel he 
was about, and where Annie sat by iiim, busy at her 
needle, or with her paint-brush tried to set down the 
outlines of the mountains and to catch the fleeting 
colors that swept across their blue and purple slopes. 
And in this way, peacefully, quietly, and not im- 
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happily, the brother and sister learned to bridge 
over the chasm of the eight years of parting and 
of misunderstanding, and grew to love each other 
more dearly and more entirely as week succeeded 
week. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

The summer was nearly over. The leaves were 
turning to gold, and the days were shortening. The 
first of September had come and gone, and the house 
was full of men for the partridge-shooting. 

Reginald Deverell had brought down several of 
his friends. They made a great deal of noise about 
the old house, and sat up late at night smoking 
and talking, which vexed the just soul of Hunt, who 
could not abide late hours, and annoyed Sir Francis, 
who disliked the stale smell of tobacco when he came 
into his library in the mornings. 

Sir Francis was growing very feeble. Every day 
he was less able to live his old life of activity and 
energy. The breaking oflE of Hermione's engage- 
ment had been a disappointment to him. He had 
never been quite able to understand why Charles Ir- 
vine had emigrated so suddenly to South America, 
and why Hermione had, at the very last, refused to 
marry him or to go with him. 

Hermione had never told the whole truth to her 
grandfather. She had said to him — what was all 
that the world knew — that it was Laura, and not Per- 
ceval, who had forged her father's name, and that 
her brother had been wrongfully accused, but that 
upon her death-bed Laura had confessed the truth. 
'* Well,I cannot see wTciy you st^oAAdxi't have mdrried 
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Charles, for all that, even though he has been so 
generous as to restore Goldsbury to his cousin Val,*' 
said the old man, testily, to her. "Why didn't you 
and Charles patch up your differences? He needn't 
have gone to America after all, and you wouldn't 
have starved. You might have lived here with me. " 

"You know, dear grandpapa, that I never loved 
Charles. That was my real reason. I know now that 
I can only marry one man on earth." 

"What? that wretched Green chap?" 

Hermione laughed. 

"Yes, the wretched Green!" she replied, for she 
had never told her grandfather that Green was the 
same person as Val Irvine. 

"Bah!" exclaimed the old gentleman, irritably. 
" I didn't believe a woman could be so obstinate as 
you are, Minnie! Can't you give up that play-acting 
fellow yet?" 

" He isn't a *play-actor;* he is an author now. He 
has written a novel." 

"Well, he won't make much money at that game, 
either. Who wants to read novels? Except Thack- 
eray's and Sir Walter Scott's, I never heard of a 
novel yet fit for any man to read." 

After that Hermione surreptitiously laid "Gray 
Dawn" in his way upon his writing-table, and she 
was delighted to discover that in a day or two he was 
reading it — quite on the sly, of course. He would 
take up a volume and dip into it, watching her out 
of the comer of his eye ; and if he thought she was 
observing him he would put it down very quickly 
again. 
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Presently, however, the volumes began to dis- 
appear one after the other for a time from the stndy 
table, and Hermione perceived with glee that he 
must have carried them away up to his bedroom to 
read. 

One day she came in and caught him finishing the 
third volume, and so absorbed was he in it that he 
never looked up nor perceived she was in the room 
till he had turned over the last page of the book, 
and found her standing laughing behind his chair. 

"Oh! you monkey!" he cried, throwing the vol- 
ume down. "What do you mean by watching 
me?" 

"Welir 

« Well— what?" 

" Tell me what you think of it— honestly, mind. " 

"Well, it's a good book of its kind," he admitted. 

"Ah! I knew you would like it!" cried Hermione 
triumphantly. 

"There must be some grit in the yoimg man, 
I suppose," he added. 

" Of course there is, grandpapa. " 

" Hermione, my dear," after a little pause, " where 
is the man now?" 

"He is at the Hotel Weissenthal, in the Tyrol," 
she answered promptly. 

"The deuce he is!" cried Sir Francis, turning 
quickly round. "And how on earth do you know 
that, miss?" 

" Because I had a letter from him this morning. " 

"Oh— h? indeed? So he writes to you, does he?" 

''Certainly he does — ^Iwice st^^^V" 
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Another pause. 

" Are you going to marry this man, Minnie?" 

" I hope so, grandpapa. " 

" I thought he wouldn't have you — ^refused you-r 
told you he didn't want you?" 

"Oh!" said Hermione, laughing and blushing, 
"that was all a mistake on my part. He didn't 
mean it. We have made it up. ' 

Nothing more was said, then, but a few days lat^r 
Sir Francis, who ha4 evidently been turning things 
over in his mind, said to Hermione: 

" When is your young man coming home, Minnie?" 

" My young man?" 

"This Green man— bah! what a horrible name it 
is! I shall never get used to it! Hermione Green, 
Such bathos! it sounds hideous! Don't you think 
yourself it does?" 

"Very hideous!" assented Hermione, laughing 
heartily; " but it's tiot my name, grandpapa." 

" No; but I suppose it will be some day." 

"Oh! I'm not so sure of that," she answered 
merrily. 

"Well, I suppose you had better send for him, 
monkey. A nice fuss your uncle Reginald will make 
when he knows ! However, your uncle is going 
away next Tuesday, and so, if you like to write to 
Mr. Green and ask him to stay here after he is gone, 
you can do so." 

At this moment a note was brought to Hemjion^ 
on a tray. 

"Waiting for an answer, miss," said the servant, 
as he handed it to her. 
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Hermione hastfly tore open the letter, and finshed 
a bright rosy red as she read it. 

** Say *yeSy '** she said to the footman, who left the 
room immediately. 

"What is it, Hcrmioner 

** Dear grandpapa," she replied, kneeling down by 
his arm-chair, and winding her arms coaxingly 
round his neck, ** I have a confession to make to you. 
Mr. Green has arrived — ^he is in England — he has 
come to live at a house near here — a house he has 
got in this neighborhood." 

** Taken a house, has he? Why, I thought he was 
a pauper!" 

** You forget he has written a book." 

" Do books pay so well, then? I didn't know it 
Well, he must be very fortunate to be able to take a 
house with the proceeds of one novel. Where is 
this house?" 

" I want you to drive there with me this afternoon, 
and see him. He has just written to ask me to 
come. I can't go alone, can I?" 

"Certainly not, to a bachelor's house. Well, I 
will go. I suppose, between the two of you, you 
v;ill get me to consent to yom" engagement Shall 
we take your aunt?" 

"Oh, no, no! Let us go alone; just you and I." 

The victoria was accordingly ordered, and Her- 
mione and her grandfather set off together, after 
lunch. 

" What is the name of the house — where is it?" he 
inquired; but Hermione only laughed, and told him 
not to ask too many questions 
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"You will see when you get there," she said, and 
then she gave her orders, in a low voice, to the 
coachman. 

" It's one of those new red-brick villas on the All- 
hampton Road, I expect," hie grumbled; "hideous, 
staring, vulgar abominations, with half an acre of 
bare garden round each of them. Ugh! how any 
girl in her senses can want to go and live in such a 
place, I can't think. But there, I suppose love 
would make some of you girls go and live happily 
in a cucumber-frame, if you'd set your hearts on 
it." 

The old man was very easily tired nowadays, and 
driving always made him drowsy. Very soon his 
liead fell nodding forward on his chest, his eyes 
closed, and he dozed peacefully. Hermione had 
reckoned on this. 

After some time he jerked up his head and opened 
his eyes.- 

"Why, we are driving in Goldsbury Park!" he 
exclaimed, in astonishment. "Where on earth are 
you taking me?" 

" I thought we would drive to Goldsbury first to 
get the exact address. The housekeeper, I believe, 
knows the name of Mr. Green's house. 

"I wonder when young Val Irvine is coming back, 
or if he- ever is?" mused Sir Francis. " I should like 
to see the lad again, for his poor father's sake, 
though I don't suppose I should remember him, it's 
so long ago. It's an odd story, and a strange thing 
that he should have come into his own again. Ah 
well, poor Charles, he behaved nobly to bixEt—^scs^ 
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what I should have expected from him; upright, 
honorable chap that You did wrong to throw him 
over, Minnie." 

She made no answer, and presently the rumbling 
of the carriage wheels sent Sir Francis off to sleep 
again. 

Hermione sat as still as a mouse. Her heart was 
beating violently. A great happiness filled her. 
She and Perceval had thought it right and wise to part 
for a time after poor LoUie's death ; his own mourn- 
ing for his sister must in any case have deferred 
their marriage, and he had believed it his duty to 
devote himself to his elder sister, and to console her 
as much as possible in her sorrow. 

It had seemed prudent, too, that the news of his 
return and of his innocence should be allowed to get 
about gradually and to impress itself fully upon the 
world's comprehension before he himself came back 
to the house of his fathers, whence he had been so 
ignominiously banished. 

Neither did Val wish to be identified as " Perceval 
Green." He desired that to be still his nom deplume. 
But from all, save the few who would know him 
most intimately, he wished to bury the story of his 
past struggles through poverty and misery in 
oblivion. Hermione entirely agreed with him, and 
so they had parted full of hope for the future, and 
love and patience for the present. 

Letters had, of course, been frequently inter- 
changed between them; and Annie, for one, knew 
that one day Sir Francis Deverell's grandchild was 
to he her sister-in-law . 
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As the moment drew near when she was to 
him again Hermione's excitement rose. 

The victoria drew up before the front door. It 
was wide open, and across the hall the master of the 
house came forward with rapid steps to greet them. 

The old man awoke with a start. 

" Why — where' are we? What is this? Who— who 
is this?" 

" Don't you remember me, sir?" said Val, in such 
a bright, cheery voice, that even Hermione was as- 
tonished at the change in him. 

She had sprung quickly out of the low carriage, 
and he still held the hand with which he had grasped 
hers, while with the other he began to assist Sir 
Francis to get out. 

"Why! bless my soul!" ejaculated the old man. 
"Are you Val Irvine?" 

" The same, sir, at your service ; and delighted to 
welcome you to Goldsbury. " 

Sir Francis shook hands heartily with the son of 
his old friend. 

" I must congratulate you most sincerely, my dear 
young friend, upon your return, and upon your res- 
toration to your proper position. Of Course I was 
fond of your cousin Charles, too ; but still, it is right 
that you should ha've back what you only lost 
through a most unhappy mistake. Ah ! I wish your 
poor fcather were here. " 

" And so do I, sir. But come in, Annie is waiting 
to greet you. Here she is!" 

Annie came quickly out of the drawing-room, and 
after shaking Sir Francis warmly by the kasLd^ ^c^ 
^9 
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threw her arms aflEectionately round Hermione's 
neck. 

"My dear, dear Hermione!" she said, with tears 
in her eyes. " You must let me kiss you, for I intend 
to love you very much." 1 

" Hush!" said Hermione, putting her finger to her 
lips, and glancing mischievously at her grandfather; 
"he knows nothing yet." 

Sir Francis was talking to Val. The servants 
brought in the tea, and presently they all sat down 
round the little table. Val and Hermione had hardly I 

spoken to each other, but their happy glances met 
and the purest joy shone in their faces. 

When they had finished their tea Sir Francis got 
up suddenly. 

" Come, my dear, we must be getting on," he said 
to his grand-daughter. " Have you found out the 
name of the house? We are going, "he added, turn- 
ing to his young host, " to call upon a celebrated 
author, a certain Mr. Perceval Green, who has lately 
come to live near here. We must be going on. " 

"I don't think you need go, sir," said Val, 
laughing. And then Hermione rose from her place, 
and went softly round to where Val was standing, 
and winding her arm through hjs, she laid her pretty 
fair head fondly down upon his shoulder. 

" This is Mr. Perceval Green, grandpapa," she said 
quietly. 

Sir Francis remained open-mouthed, staring 
speechlessly at them both'. They were smiling at 
him. Val bent his cheek down against the golden 
hesid, and drew the «>lender young figure tenderly 
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into his arms. Annie Irvine, in the background, fur- 
tively wiped away some tears of joy from her eyes. 

The old man looked bewilderedly from one to the 
other. 

"Val Irvine — Perceval Green! The same man, 
then, all the time?" 

"Yes, all the time, sir," said Val, answering the 
half-spoken question. "Only that Hermionehas only 
found it out lately. *' 

"God bless my soul!" ejaculated Sir Francis, at 
last. Then, after a pause, he added, "I suppose I 
must be an old fool not to have guessed it long ago!" 
• •••••• 

They were married before the month was out. It 
was a very quiet wedding, but every one who was 
chiefly concerned in it was present. 

They had loved, and waited, and despaired so long 
that there seemed no reason for deferring their hap- 
piness any longer than was absolutely necessary. 

And Sir Francis was growing old, and he was in 
haste to see his child married and settled near him. 

So one morning, late in autumn, when the sun was 
shining brightly upon the red and gold of the yellow- 
ing woods, and when the early dews were yet wet 
upon the grass, the little wedding party assembled, 
without much fuss or ceremony, in the village church 
outside the gates of Deverell Park. 

Reginald — somewhat low at heart, but dissem- 
bling his ungraciousness as best he could beneath 
smiles and polite words ; Lady Catherine, unfeignedly 
pleased and sympathetic; and Annie, tearful, but 
deeply thankful for her btottieT*^ Yv^Y^v^^^^^^'^:^^ 
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ctuj gmatBi \mt the dnrck was filled wiib Sir 
Francis' poor neighbors and tenants^ and tlie school* 
children lined tbe dnxrdiTard path with baskets of 
cottage fiowers to throw beneath the bride's fe^ as 
she passed by cpoo her grandfather's arm. And 
many were the fervent blessings and heartfelt good 
wishes that greeted Hr. and Mrs. P er c eva l Irvine as 
they came out o€ the rustic porch together to the 
familiar bat always beantifnl ^' s ti it * of the Wedding 
March, 

Their hone3rmoon lasted but a brief fortnight, for 
Hermione did not care to leare her grandfather 
alone for longer, and it was spent npon the Cornish 
coast On the whole they were glad to get home, 
for Val had been an exile for so long that to be in- 
stalled in the home of his boyhood was the greatest 
of all delights to him. Annie was to live for the 
rest of her days with them. On that Val and H^- 
mione insisted, for both felt that she had suffered so 
deeply through the sin that had banished her from 
Goldsbtuy that it was due to her that the latter half 
of her life should be spent there ; and as the house 
was large, there was room for them all in it. As for 
Charles, for several years nothing was heard of him 
at home ; but at last one day, when Val was up in 
London, he happened to come across his old ac- 
quaintance, Mr. d'Aubigny, who told him that he 
had heard a rumor that Charles had been killed by a 
fall from his horse in South America. 

He instituted inquiries, and after a time confirma- 
tion of this news came home. It was indeed true. 
Poor Charles had been tiaimtt ^ t«r, h^-trai»«d 
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animal he had purchased up country; the creature 
had shied suddenly at some passing wagons, Charles 
was flung off, and his head striking with violence 
against some rocky ground by the roadside, he had 
been killed on the spot. 

The news was received with deep emotion by Her- 
mione. Charles had played too important a part in 
the history of her life for her to be indifferent to his 
sad fate, and she was much shocked and upset to 
hear of his sudden end. 

But they never told Sir Francis. To the end of 
his life the old man never ceased to believe that 
Charles was a fine fellow. Val, no doubt, was the 
best, he would say, but if Minnie had only cared 
about Charles and had married him she would not 
have done so badly. 

And so they never told him of the violent death. 
That trouble at least was spared him, and Sir Francis 
always believed that Charles would come home some 
day — ^perhaps with a fortune made in America — and 
settle down among his old friends in Southshire. 

"Why destroy his illusions?" Hermione would 
say, with her tender smile. " One has so few in this 
world that, if one can keep them till one is old, as 
my dear old grandfather has done, it would only be 
a cruel thing to destroy or even to shake his faith." 

She had a little Perceval of her own upon her lap 
as she spoke, and in due time there came another 
tiny blossom to bless the happy household — a girl 
this one — who, by Annie's special and fervent re- 
quest, was christened " Laura," in tender memory of 
one who had suflFered and who had s\t«i'5ATccQ55a.^\s«^. 
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who in her last hour had made what reparation she 
could for the harm that she had worked on earth. 

Sir Francis still drives frequently over to Golds- 
bury to see his grandchildren and great-grandchil- 
dren ; while Hermione never misses a single day in 
her loving visits to the old man who took her to his 
home and his heart in the days when she was a poor 
and friendless orphan alone in the world. 
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